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PREFACE. 


I was led to collect and print the following facts for this 
reason: when I sought enlightenment on the past history of 
our parish, I found the greatest difficulty in obtaining any 
information whatever on the events of bygone days. No 
one seemed to know much about this subject. This is an 
effort to remedy this state of things, and is an attempt to 
supply a real local need. Most of what I have recorded has 
been gleaned from other sources, such as County and other 
histories, Parochial and other records, old deeds relating to 
property in the parish, and living memories. Indeed, these 
are the only true sources of such information. I print the 
result of my research in order that our past may be better 
known, and in hopes that others will improve upon my 
attempt. I am painfully conscious of the incompleteness 
of the work, but console myself with the thought that this 
may prove a stepping-stone to a more perfect record. 


I have to record my grateful sense of truly invaluable aid 
which I have received from Sir Charles D. Cave, Mr. D. C. 
A. Cave, Mr. Charles Cave, Mr. F. F. Tuckett, Dr. Fox (of 
Edinburgh), Mr. Charles Bathurst, Colonel Bramble, Dr. 
William Player, Mr. Farley Rutter, Mr. G. F. Whittuck, Mr. 
John Preddy, Mr. Arthur Hendy, the Mangotsfield Parish 
Council, the Vicar of Mangotsfield (Rev. George Alford), 
Mr. W. R. Barker (ex-Mayor of Bristol), Mr. Acland Taylor, 
the staff of the Free Libraries at Bristol, and best of all to 
my dear wife, who is almost entirely responsible for the 
photographic illustrations of this work, and who has greatly 
helped with the drudge and monotony of this work in all 
its stages ; also to a large number of other kind friends too 


numerous to mention in detail. 
A. EMLYN JONES. 
Downend, Bristol, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Preliminary Observations, including some Account 
of the ingswood Forest and Chase. 


PATHETIC interest attaches itself to nearly every 
square mile of this island home of ours, inasmuch 

as the whole land is hallowed and sacred by its manifold 
associations with an historic and stirring past. Great are the 
changes through which most parts of the land have under- 
gone, and nowhere greater than in this highly interesting 
county of ours, and nowhere in this county greater than in 
this, its western extremity. Gloucestershire has been the 
battlefield of Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, 
and as such has had a changeful and chequered career. 
Changes from various other causes have been its experience. 
Facilities of locomotion have played their share in the 
chapters of changes: natural facilities and advantages in 
regard of industrial opportunities and developments have 
also played their part—minerals, roads, rivers, and canals ; 
steam has been, par excellence, the factor which has so 
thoroughly revolutionised the country—as populations and 
commerce have inevitably gravitated towards favoured 
centres adjoining this iron band that belts the world. 

9 A 
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Localities once famous are now like old hulks stranded and 
dry on the mudbanks of time. The tide of events has carried 
the making of history elsewhere. It is a distinct loss that 
any locality should be in ignorance of its past, whether such 
past be humble or historic. The ancient gibe—“ blessed is 
the country that has no history ”—depends entirely as to 
whether that history is worthy or otherwise. In proportion 
as a history is worthy, so is its knowledge an incentive and 
a justifiable pride: no appeal to a real man is more powerful 
and inspiring than that of an illustrious past. This being so, 
we rejoice that we are not a whit behind the fairest and most 
historic portions of the United Kingdom. We have had 
Barons for our local rulers, and Kings and Queens for our 
near neighbours; and the soil of our hills and vales has 
been sodden with the life’s blood of all the nations which 
now constitute the far-famed and world-renowned English 
people. 

As in the course of our remarks we shall have to use 
certain terms, and refer to certain authorities, which are not 
particularly well known, we thought it would be well to 
give some brief account of these. Domesday Book is the 
one great authority as regards the extent of lands, owner- 
ship, taxes, number and condition of the people of this 
country in the middle of the eleventh century. This is one 
of the most ancient books in the country, and was compiled 
by the command of William the Conqueror. It was com- 
menced in the fourteenth year of his reign, and completed 
in the last (twentieth). It is of special interest to us, because 
it was decided at Gloucester that such a document should 
be made. It gives a particular and detailed account of all 
lands in the kingdom—except some parts of the north— 
specifying whether pasture, meadow, arable land, wood, 
scrub, or waste land; all peoples in the land, rent and taxes, 
with the number and distinct degrees of all owners and their 
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dependants. It was chiefly made in order that William I. 
might have a kind of inventory of the whole kingdom, and 
the sums due from each estate and owner to the King and 
Crown as such. A jury was empanelled in each “ hundred,” 
and declarations made before them on oath. The earlier 
division of the country into “tythings” and “ hundreds” is 
associated with the name of Alfred the Great, 871. It is 
said, however, that he only made a new and more regular 
division than that which existed before his time. This 
division was for the preservation of peace and good order. 
It was appointed that all freemen should form themselves 
into companies of ten, and that each of these should be 
pledge and surety for the good conduct and appearance of 
his fellow—a kind of mutual responsibility. These com- 
panies were called “tythings.” It was also appointed that 
ten of these companies should meet together at certain 
times to consult on matters of great importance. This 
general assembly was therefore called “a hundred.” There 
are twenty-eight distinct “hundreds” in this our native 
county of Gloucester. 

The early Britons had no distinctive name for Gloucester- 
shire as such, because it was not then a distinct division of 
the country. The inhabitants were by them called “ Duff'en,” 
because they lived ina vale. “ Dofu” means a rich soil, and 
“dwfn” means a deep. The Romans called us “ Boduni,” 
which means just the opposite—those who dwell on a hill. 
Both are correct applied to separate parts of the county. 
“ Boduni” would suit us best in this western extremity. In 
the Roman division of the land, Gloucestershire was origin- 
ally in both the provinces called “ Britannia-Prima” and 
“ Seconda,” because the river Severn divided these Britannias 
and the county lies both sides of the river. After the 
division by Constantine the Great, our county was in the 
part called “ Flavia Cesariensis.” It was erected into a 
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county and division in “tythings and hundreds” by Alfred 
the Great 890, and a governor called “Vice Roy,” or “Sub 
Reguli,” set over us. In Saxon times the other counties 
were governed by Dukes and Earls (comes), and in due time 
the Sheriff—(shire-reeve)—became the County Governor's 
deputy. (Osrick was “Sub Reguli” of Gloucestershire 
as early as 680 A.D.) Before the Statute of g Edward II. 
(1316), these Sheriffs were elected by the freeholders of 
the county, just as the Coroners are elected at present. 
The Saxons called us “ Wieces ”»—Latin, “ Wieez »—from 
the German “ Wie” (a creek), near which our county is 
situated. They afterwards changed the name into Glouces- 
ter-schire, from its chief town—and this again from Glaw— 
fair and ’cester, a fortified place. Schire in Saxon means 
cut off, or divided, from the rest. (Cf. our word “ shearing.”) 
“ County” and “ shire” are French and English for that 
locality where the Sheriff superseded the Viscount. This 
district is, however, oftener called a “ county” than a “ shire.” 
Another division of the land under the Saxons was that 
of larger or smaller separate and independent estates, known 
as “ manors.” They consisted of a tract of land, with or with- 
out any house built thereon. Mostly, however, it had a house 
as a centre called “ The Manor House,” with certain rights 
and dues called “ Manorial.” The whole of the rural part of 
England was thus divided. Manors or estates were con- 
ferred on this or that person by Royalty and nobility, and 
Manorial possession always meant service to the King or to 
his deputy. The Lord of the Manor in his turn had those 
on his Manorial estate in allegiance to him. He had the 
Villein, the Bordar, and the Cottar, each with his distinct 
homage and service. Manor Courts were often held in the 
Manor Hall, and sometimes the Lord of the Manor pos- 
sessed criminal jurisdiction: then the Manor was his Court 
of Justice. Round the Manor was the “home farm” and 
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its other lands and tenements, if any. At times these were 
let off in different ways, under certain Manorial conditions. 

Another most important division of the county was that 
known as the “parish” and the “ diocese.” 

Both the arrangements and the terms are borrowed from 
the older civil order of things, chiefly the Roman. They had 
their separate political district, which they called “ diocese ” 
(dioikeseis). Another of their divisions was the City with 
its set “precincts” (Raroikia); “Parish” (Latin, Paroecia). 
Both names and ideas were borrowed by the authorities of 
the Church for the division of the country. 

Originally there were no such divisions as these. The 
Clergy, Bishops, and others lived in common, and various 
clergy were sent on kinds of preaching missions, after which 
they again returned to their headquarters. After a while, 
and after the conversion of large numbers of people, this 
was found to be very inconvenient. By degrees districts 
were mapped out; churches were built and endowed by 
Lords of Manors and others. This it was that so frequently 
made the bounds of the parish coincide with the extent of 
the Manor. By degrees the number of parishes increased, 
and the present conditions of things reached. Up to very 
recently parishes were “ perambulated” every year in order 
to distinguish their bounds. However, the Ordinance Survey 
has now fixed, once for all, the limits of the parish. Dioceses 
were originally of vast extent—as when the whole kingdom 
of Mercia was one diocese. In 680, Theodore formed the 
smaller diocese of Worcester (Worcestershire and Glouces- 
tershire). In 1542 a still smaller area was appointed as the 
diocese of Bristol. Thus the work has been carried on. 

Rudder says, Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, about 
640, divided into parishes that part of England which was 
Christian. This is not saying much, for the England of that 
date was mostly the home of the heathen Jutes, Angles, and 
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Saxon, who had driven away the early Briton. The great 
division into dioceses and parishes was the work of the 
Greek Theodore (669), who was also Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Too evidently Honorius, having jurisdiction only in 
Kent, had no authority in the much more important and 
larger kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, with 
their different independent Kings, and their different and 
independent ecclesiastical constitution. It is well to note 
that Theodore did his work in defiance of the interference 
of the Bishop of Rome, who supported the policy of Wilfred, 
a former Bishop of Northumbria. The limit of the diocese 
was in England determined by the extent of the dominion 
of the petty King. The King’s Chaplain became, as a 
matter of course, the Bishop of the diocese. The limit of 
the “ parish” was regulated by the holding of the English 
nobleman : his private chaplain naturally became the parish 
clergyman. This division was chiefly accomplished during 
the last thirty years of the seventh century. Our parish 
was included in the vast diocese of Mercia, with its centre 
at Lichfield. This links us with the great Bishop Chad, who 
was of Lindisfarne, and this in turn with Iona and Columba, 
and this again with Ireland, from whence the latter came 
in 635 A.D. In the seventh century we were in the diocese 
of Worcester, which included Worcestershire and Glouces- 
tershire; in 1542 Gloucestershire was made a separate 
diocese; in 1836 Bristol diocese was united to Gloucester- 
shire diocese ; in 1897 Bristol was again a separate see, and 
this is our present diocese. For civil purposes the county 
is separated into four great divisions: 1, Kiflsgate; 2, the 
Division of the Seven Hundreds; 3, the Berkeley Division ; 
4, the Forest Division. There are 30 separate Hundreds. We 
are in the Berkeley Division. It has 7 separate Hundreds, 
with an aggregate of 113 ancient parishes. One of its Hun- 
dreds is that of “ Barton Regis.’ This Hundred has only 
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four separate and distinct ancient parishes: Clifton, St. 
George (Upper and Lower Easton), Stapleton (including 
Fishponds), and Mangotsfield (including Downend). Our 
present position, then, is this: we are in the county and 
honour of Gloucester, in the diocese of Bristol, in the great 
division of Berkeley, in the Hundred of Barton Regis, and 
in the parish of Mangotsfield. 

Some account of the old Kingswood Forest falls naturally 
within our scope, as from time immemorial our parish formed 
part of this historic area, both the larger and older Forest, 
and the smaller and more modern Chase. As regards forest 
in general, or this forest as a whole in particular, it is not 
our intention to greatly enlarge upon, but some little must 
be said in regard of their origin and character. With respect 
to their character, it must not be concluded that a forest, 
in its older meaning, must of necessity be a certain area 
covered with trees. Asa matter of fact, in its oldest meaning 
it has nothing to do with trees; it was simply a portion of 
the county which occupied a unique position of its own in 
being outside the common law of the land, and subject to its 
own peculiar laws and regulations. 

“Forests and Chases belong to no county or diocese. 
They were governed by a law of their own, neither municipal 
nor civil, and they acknowledged no sovereign but the King, 
then acting with arbitrary power” (Fosbrooke). Further- 
more, with regard to the import of this word in later days, 
we must not run away with the idea that a forest was even 
then a vast tract covered entirely with trees. Trees there 
were, for certain, but the forest, as such, also included large 
open glades with no trees, and vast areas of scrubland, waste 
land, moors, and down, upon which nothing grew larger than 
the gorse, the heather, or the broom. 

With regard to their origin, opinions differ. Some hold 
forests were originated for safety and defence; others say 
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they were for recreation and pleasure; others say for both 
purposes combined. It is well-known that the old Teutonic 
tribes threw the land adjoining their residences into wastes 
and deserts for their safety and protection. The Anglo- 
Saxons, who were our ancestors, adopted the same methods 
as their forefathers. The Norman method was to lay waste 
the land for defence, but not of necessity-to constitute that 
waste land a forest. Harold was advised to adopt this policy 
prior to the battle of “Senlac”; “to lay waste the land 
between London and the South Coast, and the strength of 
the invaders would gradually be worn out.” 

With the Saxon the physical character of a locality would 
often decide its situation as the site of a Royal residence. 
The natural features of Kingswood and its adjacent country 
doubtless decided that Pucklechurch should be the situation 
for the palace of a Saxon King. There is no doubt but that 
the Anglo-Saxons were the originators of the inclusion of 
that vast area of waste lands, woods, etc., known as the 
Kingswood Forest. It is said to have existed both for the 
safety of Bristol Castle and Pucklechurch Palace, as it was 
also the arena of Royal sport for more than one thousand 
years. 

We are to bear in mind that at this period of our history 
the greater part of England was still wild and uncultivated. 
We are even told that a good third of the land was covered 
with wood, thicket, or scrub, and another third was heath 
and moor. Vast tracts of land were simply marsh and bog ; 
there were fens nearly one hundred miles in length. In this 
part of England, the islands of Athelney and Avelon (now 
Glastonbury) were swept by the waters of a vast sea, which 
rose and fell with the tidal motion of the Severn. The tilled 
soil and cleared ground of these days are utterly insignificant 
when compared with the immense tracts of forest, marsh, fen, 
and moorland. 
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It is the former that we particularly have to do with at 
present—the forest land of England. Even at the time of 
the Conquest there were 68 forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks. 
Up to 1685 half the land of England consisted of forest, 
moor, and fen. At this date deer wandered by thousands 
in the forest of Enfield as free as in any American wood. 
Wild beasts were numerous—wild boar, even the wolf ; “ the 
red deer were then (1685) as common in Gloucestershire as 
they now (1857) are among the Grampian Hills.” The wild 
bull and the wild cat were not yet extirpated, the marshes 
of the East were periodically covered with immense clouds 
of cranes, and troops of huge bustards fifty or sixty strong 
were often hunted by greyhounds on the various downs 
of the land. And all this in 1685—1little over 200 years ago. 
The Enclosure Acts of the time of George III. exceed 4,000, 
and the area enclosed was more than 10,000 square miles. 
But with regard to the forest before us. Originally it was 
of immense size: from the Severn to the Sodbury Hills, 
and thence southwards to Lansdown; from Lansdown to 
Filwood, in Somerset, and from Filwood straight north to 
the Severn again, leaving Bristol on its western border. This 
was the area associated with the Saxon Kings. 

King Edmund, grandson of Alfred the Great, lived at 
Pucklechurch, and was slain there 940. His wife, Aelfleda, 
was the daughter of Elgar, the Earldoman of Dyrham. 
Two other Saxon Kings lived at Pucklechurch—Edwy and 
Edgar. Domesday records that the King’s Barton appendant 
to Bristol] Castle rendered annual to Edward the Confessor 
“nine pounds three shillings, and 3,000 loaves for the dogs ” 
—too evidently loaves for the dogs employed in the hunting, 
of which most of the Saxon Kings were so fond. In 1228 this 
area was reduced to what we might call its more modern 
dimensions—12 Henry II].—and was henceforth known as 
a Royal Chase only. “Beyond this (Pucklechurch), near to 
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Bristol, lieth Kingswood Forest, formerly of much larger 
extent, but now withdrawn within the bounds of 5,000 
acres” (Camden). 

“This forest, I apprehend, was one of the appendages of 
this nature, belonging to the Anglo-Saxon Kings, resident 
at Pucklechurch. The earliest mention of it that I find on 
record is in the reign of Edward II.” (Fosbrooke). Thus 
its original dignity was the Royal Forest of the Palace of 
Pucklechurch. The Kingswood Forest was comparatively 
snall, yet it covered an area of eighteen square miles. The 
greater part of our parish, in its earliest days, was actually 
in a forest in the modern sense of this term—that is, our 
parish area was thickly studded with trees of various kinds, 
chiefly oak, firs, and immense hollies. The other adjoining 
parishes included in this forest area or chase after 1228 
were: St. George (then St. Philip and Jacob), Upper and 
Lower Easton, Bitton, Hanham, Oldland, and Brislington. 
It is also given as extending six miles north-east from Bristol 
to Pucklechurch, with the river Severn as its northern 
boundary, and varying in width from two to five miles. 
The beasts of the forest for the chief field sports of the great 
were the stag, roebuck, hare, and rabbit. The wild duck 
and heron were the common quarry in falconry. In its 
earliest days, Kingswood Forest abounded with “ deere ”— 
at one time no less than 2,000. The Crown usually granted 
the custody of the chase to Princes of Royal blood, or some 
other person of quality. Later the King’s officer at Bristol 
Castle was also the “ Warden” or Ranger of Kingswood 
Forest. He had his “ deputy,” and he again the “ keepers ” 
under him. 

We have not the space to give in detail the names of the 
various Forest Rangers from the early Saxon times. It is 
worthy of note that we are able to do this, because the 
“Custos,” or Constable, of the Bristol Castle was also 
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“ Ranger in Chief” of the Royal Forest of Kingswood, and 
there is a list of the Constables of Bristol Castle to hand. 
We might begin with Ella, who died in 920, and go right 
on to Britric, brother of Algarr, who was the last Saxon 
possessor prior to William the Conqueror (1066), but we 
forbear (Cf. Chapter 2). It is of interest to mark that the 
Castle of Bristol and its appurtenances continued in the 
possession of the Lords of Gloucestershire for 284 years, 
915-1199. After the ownership under the Saxon Kings, the 
following is a short resumé of the history of this forest. 
From William I. to Henry III. (1066—1216) the forest 
remained intact as the “King’s land.” In 1218 a person some- 
what connected with “ Our Parish” was Ranger—Hugh de 
Vivon. He was the first husband of Will. de Putot’s daughter, 
Petronella, who afterwards married David le Blund, which 
family figures so prominently in our parish, 1231—1477. 
De Vivon was Ranger up to 1221. By a Close Roll 5 Hy. 
IIL, we find Hugh de Vivon commanded by the King to 
allow “ Robert de Amneville to have quiet possession of his 
woods of furchis as he held it in the time of King John.” 
Henry III. was compelled by want of funds to, among 
other things, grant what is known as the Charter of Forest, 
or Charter of Disafforestation, whereby several extensive 
tracts of land, hitherto within the original forest bounds, 
were converted into common land, or land held in common 
by the various inhabitants of the different parishes affected. 
This is of the date May 6th, 1228, or 12 Hy. Il. Hence- 
forth Kingswood was only a “chase,” and not a “ forest,” 
comprising about 4,500 acres of wood, scrub, and waste land. 
The Constable of Bristol Castle*(1625) was still its Chief 
Ranger. From Edward I. (1272) to Charles I. (1625) the same 
order of things prevailed. In 1631 the forest was separated 
for ever from the Castle of Bristol. It had been separated 
from the Manor of Bertune, or Barton, 1564. In this year 
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(1564) Edward VI. granted the Lordship and Manor of 
Barton to the Earl of Pembroke for the sum of £8,440 7s. 24d. 
This was the separation of forest and Barton; and in 
1031 we have the separation of Castle and forest. At this 
date (1631) the King (Charles) by Charter made over the 
Bristol Castle to the Mayor and Burgesses of the City for a 
“consideration.” A survey of the Chase was made by the 
Government in 1652. After the second year of Charles II. 
(1662), we find no other Warden appointed over Kingswood 
Forest. After its separation from the Castle authorities, we 
find it a prey for all comers in regard of cutting down wood, 
coal digging, and pasturage for horses and other cattle. 
This was particularly so with regard to the lords of the 
adjacent manors. Sir Baynham Throgmorton was the last 
appointed Ranger, and his deputy was Robert Dover, or 
Dormer (1671). From early times certain encroachments 
had been made in the forest area—trees had been cut down, 
some coal had been taken, game had been destroyed—but at 
this time and afterward the land ztself, with absolute posses- 
sion of all on and under, was not only claimed, but forcibly 
taken, and cut up and appropriated by various “ owners.” 
By the time of Charles I. it was thus divided, and a map 
prepared showing the extent and situation of the various 
claims of “ Liberties.” It was in vain that the authorities 
fought against these “ claimants”: they more than held their 
own against a// comers, even against the King himself. 

The following is a specimen of the condition of things in 
1615. It is a part of a “Survey made by John Norden of 
the Forest of Kingswood.” 

“T have taken the plott thereof and of every division 
claimed within the same, all approved by the depositions of 
divers auntient borderers uppon the said Forest in everie 
parte: which claims doe swallow up the whole Forest, not 
allowinge his Matic. the breadth of a foote. The timber 
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wood, soyle, coale mines and all other pittes altogether 
carryed from his Matie- by unknowne righte. His Matie. is 
only allowed herbage for his deere. But every pretended 
owner, in his division, cuttes downe, consumes and takes the 
profit of all kinds of verte at their pleasure. There are within 
the Forest 4 several walkes and as mannie keeps allowed, 
all having under their charge by their own depositions not 
above 100 or 120 deere at the utmost. As for Lodges there 
is not one now in use, but there was of antiquitie one known 
by the name of ‘the old Lodge, now utterly decayed. 
A 2nd was built by and in the time of Hy. 8, the use whereof 
is altered and converted into an ale House. 

“The coale mines devour the principall hollies in all partes 
of the Forest for the supportation (sie) of their pittes. His 
Matie. having no share of the profits—thereby is the brouse 
fit for deere consumed and the herbage dayely by casting of 
their coale mines over mannie places of the Forest. There 
are very mannie cotages raysed upon the forest maintained 
under the toleration of the statute for erecting of houses near 
mineralle places. But in this forest are far more erected 
than the necessitie of the coale mines requireth, which 
cotages are a great spoyle of the brouse and much hurtful 
to the game. The coale yearly taken within the whole 
Forest are deposed to be yearly worth clearly £200, but 
by relation (s%e) they are esteemed to be worth about £500 
per an. at the least. Also within the same division are 
dayely coales digged by one Player the generall fermer 
(ste) of the coales within the whole Forest,” etc. etc. 

Various serious efforts were made from time to time to 
punish offenders and to recover the Chase. At one time 
it is by the Ranger himself, who holds a lease of the place ; 
at another it is the King. These claims were first made 
about 1565, and they gradually increased until the whole 
property was divided into “ Ziberties””—thus called because 
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at one time the Lord of a Manor in the forest area had 
permission, or “/iberty,” to cut down so much wood of the 
forest within a certain space. In 1599 the whole area was 
covered with trees and “meer stones,’ marking off these 
various “ Liberties.” There is no real documentary evidence 
supporting a single claim; but ultimately the whole Chase, 
and Barton Manor, were filched from the Crown. In Ella- 
combe’s History of Kingswood there is abundance of evidence 
respecting this matter. Scores of documents are there pre- 
served which bear upon this eventful struggle. I give a 
specimen from this collection, which is Sir Baynham T hrog- 
morton’s complaint in 1081: “ The said Lords of the Manor 
against whom this decree is made having, in the time of the 
late war, made a division of the said Chase amongst them- 
selves, and called them ‘ Zzberties, after their own names, 
and afterwards on such, their said pretended ‘ Liberties, 
built houses and cottages, above 300, and enclosed 1,000 
acres of ground, and made 2,000 cole (sze) pits, and other 
pits, and have thereby spoil (ste) 500 acres of ground; and 
by means of these cottagers inhabiting the said Chase, there 
are 1,000 horses yearly kept therein by them, which have 
no right of common there,” etc. etc. This is the kind of 
complaint that is repeated over and over again, and the 
latter part of this 17th century is filled with this serious 
struggle. Coal was one of the great treasures of this area ; 
there was also much valuable timber, and slate, stones, and 
clay were also of value. 

In 1604 Str Baynham Throgmorton had succeeded his 
uncle, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, as Chief Ranger of the 
Chase. He had a 60 years’ lease of the King’s night of fran- 
chise and liberty, and he set about maintaining these rights 
in a most determined and vigorous fashion, being champion 
both of the King’s interest and also of his own 60 years’ 
lease. Sir Baynham re-stocked the forest with 5,000 deer, 
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and fought valiantly against the various claimants; but to 
no purpose. He indeed succeeded so far as to get verdict 
after verdict in his own and the King’s favour, but the 
owners of the “ Lzberties” ignored all such decisions, and 
did as they pleased, in spite of King and Ranger, and Judge 
and Juries out of number. Their dogged persistency defied 
all interference, and in time wore out all and every effort 
made to curtail their extravagant claims. 

Sir Baynham died in 1680, leaving the remainder of his 
lease to his daughters. These sold their interest in the 
Chase to Francis Creswicke, Thos. Stubbs, and Stephen 
Chapman, Esgqrs., for £850. The new owners continued the 
struggle; but the “claimants” paid no more regard to the 
protests, complaints, and legal suits of these than they did 
to Sir Baynham Throgmorton. Stubbs and Chapman die, 
and leave Creswicke as sole owner of the unexpired interest 
in T’hrogmorton’s lease. From documentary evidence, we 
gather that he became thoroughly sick of the incessant and 
fruitless struggle over the “right” of the Chase. We find 
him writing to Mr. Jos. Durden, of London, in 1718, on 
this topic, and he, in this communication, gives it as his firm 
conviction that nothing can be done in this matter, because 
“Sir John Newton, Mr. Berkeley, Mr. Chester, and Mr. 
Player are soe related to several great families in ye County 
that noe Peer can cope with them. This is my sentiment 
freely given. Ye said Lords will never part with theyre 
interest . . . you may be confident of that.” 

“Tis true we have gotten a decree for ye King’s right of 
Chase, at a great expense, but not one farthing the better 
for it, nor will anybody ever, for ’tis now utterly destroyed, 
and not possible to be restored. However, we shall not be 
better for it, for the woods are most, if not all, cut down, 
and since the decree about 100 cottages and enclosures are 
in ye Chase.” He goes on in this strain, and plainly reveals 
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the serious nature of things; indeed, we have revealed for 
us the solemn fact that from these days we can date the end 
of the old Kingswood Forest and Chase, as such, having 
had a separate and distinct standing for nearly 1,000 years. 

Up to the time of Edward VI. the Forest and adjacent 
Manors were undoubtedly in the Crown. Edward VI.’s 
grants of land to the Earl of Pembroke is the beginning of 
the end. After Pembroke comes Sir M. Dennis; after 
Dennis comes Thos. Chester; and then comes great con- 
fusion respecting rights and privileges in the Chase and waste 
of Kingswood. In the time of Elizabeth this land-grabbing 
begins. Lord Berkeley claims 1,000 acres of the waste as of 
his Manor of Bitton. An old writer puts it thus: “The 
keeping of this Chase afterwards (11 JAC.) was granted to 
one Chaworth, and before the expiration of his grant, being 
in the reign of Charles I, the Civil Wars broke forth, when 
the Chase was utterly destroyed by those pretending to the 
soil there, caused all the deere to be killed, and cut down 
great quantities of the wood there, and built, or at least 
permitted to be built, almost 300 cottages with great enclo- 
sures thereto, granting leases and taking fines for the same, 
as if it were their own lands. Wote—that the pretenders to 
the soil ever did and always will oppose the Crown rights 
there for their own interests,” etc., etc. 

“ After the Restoration a lease was granted Sir Baynham 
Throgmorton for 60 years to pay ten bucks and ten does 
yearly to the Crown. The Chase was re-stocked with 5,000 
deer, and he made a valiant effort to regain the Chase” (vide 
Supra). We read of commissions of enquiry, suits in Chan- 
cery, and endless litigation respecting the rights and privi- 
leges of the Chase. A compromise was tried whereby the 
interested parties got a third each—King, Lords of Manor, 
and freeholders—but the attempt failed. After many years 
of litigation, the weary and expensive struggle comes to an 
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end. Throgmorton’s lease expires 1729; Creswicke dies 
1732. The last effort on the Crown side is that of Onis. 
Tyndall, 1734. After this the struggle ceases for ever, and 
that which had been a Royal possession for so many cen- 
turies, once for all passes, without further protest, into the 
hands of the various Lords of Manors and other owners of 
the various “ Liberties.” 

“Thus you see,” says the old writer already quoted, “ the 
pasture and coaling of the Chase is worth £2,000 per annum 
at least, if the soil of the Chase be out of the Crown (which 
it is not), yet the franchise and free Chase is very valuable. 
One trial at bar would determine the soil of the Chase, which 
if recovered the Chase would then be worth £3,000 per. ann. 
at least. If not recovered the Chase can by virtue of said 
Commission (Royal) of ‘ oyer and terminer’ be so burden- 
some, not only to the pretended Lords, but also to the free- 
holders claiming common there, that they would gladly then 
join to enclose it.” But all in vain: the pretending Lords 
gain their end ; the Forest is henceforth for ever Kingswood 
only in name; the battle has been fought and won. (For 
further information respecting this matter, cf. Chapter VI.) 

After the Charter of Disafforestation (12 Henry III., 1228) 
nearly the whole of our parish was within the inner bounds 
of the “Chacia de Kingeswoode.” In the records of the 
Court of Exchequer there are preserved the depositions of 
witnesses, and the surveys of practical men, which will greatly 
help us in our endeavour to get at both the extent, the 
character, and peculiarities of this interesting and historic 
subject. 

First of all as regards the extent of the forest (after 1228). 
We have preserved for us the delineation or survey made by 
the experts when the King (Charles II., 1671) endeavoured 
to recover possession of the Royal Kingswood Forest. 


There are three separate delineations preserved for us—that 
B 
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of John Norden, that of the Government (1652), and that 
of Robert Dormer, Sub-Ranger to Sir Baynham Throg- 
morton. He gives the inner bounds of the Chase thus: 
“ Beginning near a stone called Dungell’s Cross, so to Roe- 
yate northwards by several enclosed lands to the Manor 
House and grounds called Ridgway, unto a gate called Lang- 
land’s Gate, abutted on the north by the said Ridgway House, 
on to Bullibrooke, and along the foot of the new pools to 
Rubley’s Gate Lane: thence abutted on the east by Long- 
wells, next Mangotsfield parish, along to Urford’s Lane, so 
down Bromley Heath unto Brimble’s Gate, and thence 
returning towards the south, surrounding the said Green unto 
Westerleigh Gate, thence unto the grounds called Char- 
nock’s and unto Mangotsfield bottom, unto Siston’s brook, 
and along it southwards, returning down Mangotsfield 
bottom, unto the highway or road from Dungell’s Cross to 
Warmley, abutted by Siston Common: and thence unto 
Grimsbury Lane above Mr. Woodward’s house, thence 
winding westward by Grimsbury Hill, and along the Cock 
Road Hill down eastward by Workman’s Green, and thence 
southward unto the highway towards Mr. Newton’s house 
and manor: thence passing into Herring Lane End, and 
over the hill, Martin’s House Hill, unto Cadbury’s Bottom : 
thence southward up Jefferies’ Hill unto the road from Bristol 
to Bath: then north up the said road to the door of H. Stone, 
when we cross the said road: thence south along by some 
houses, and westward along by Prossor’s Gate, unto Cadi- 
more brook, unto Hanams Lane and over Jeffery’s Hill, and 
along down Conham’s Hill to the lower end of Strode brook, 
so to Deansridge lands, rounding then to the river Avon: 
thence turning short about to the north-west by Harris Hill, 
unto the north-east of the said hill, near to the Bath road: 
so along westward by the Dean and Chapter’s lands till we 
come over against Sims’ smith shop and Dungel’s Cross, 
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whence we set out. Total of acres of the whole of the Chase 
were 3,432 acres.” Our parish was entered the Frenchay 
end of “ Urford’s” corner, and our own parochial bounds 
followed to “ Westerleigh Gate.” Our parish is left after we 
reach “ Mangotsfield bottom and Siston’s brook.” 

In Norden’s Survey (1615) we have the following interest- 
ing information :—“ Everie keep hath x Ls per ann. of his 
Matie- besides other known and casuall profittes incydent to 
their places. Sir Geo. Choworthe is Mr. of the game who 
hath under him a Ranger whose fee per ann. is iii. viii. i¢. 
(43 8s. 1d.). Their wages and fees are paid by the Sheriffs 
of Brightstoll yearly, who are allowed the same upon their 
accompt. (sie) in the Exchequere.” 

“The Foresters of the Chase then (19 Ed. IL.) received 
of the Constable of Bristol Castle 7} per day ” (Fosbrooke). 

“Hath heard that the Ranger and Keepers have 411 per 
ann. paid to them for wages by the Sheriff of Bristol” 
(Depositions of G. M., 1629). 

“There are 1,600 deer in the forest, and James Dyer is 
the reputed Ranger under the said Earl (Earl of Arundel). 
There are 4 keepers. The Ranger hath £3 8s. 14d, and 
the keepers 40s. each per ann. wages, which has been paid 
once or twice out of the Exchequer, but commonly by the 
Sheriff of Bristol out of some fee farm monies which they 
pay to the King” (Depositions of W. T., 1629). 

1531: “Sir Anth. Poyntz and Nich. his Son and heir to be 
Keeper of Kingswood Forest, Co. Glo. . . . with 7}a 
day out of the fee farm and other issues of the town of 
Bristolle.” 

“There are 4 severall walks, with 4 severall Keepers. 
Richd. Prossor’s walk is the Oldland and Hanham walk, 
which extends from Conham to Siston Brooke; Wm. 
Gregory's walk is Siston Walk, and extends from Siston 
Brooke to Mangotsfield Mill ; William Tucker hath Stapleton 
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side, which is called Tucker's walk, and extends from 
Mangotsfield Mill to Stapleton side; Nich. Reed’s walk 
extends from Stapleton side to Conham: the said Keepers 
“have walked their walks without any contradiction.” The 
said Keepers have cut browse for the King’s deer from time 
to time, and have taken monies at Lafford’s Gate and some- 
time at Breache Yate at St. James’ tide and St. Paul’s tide, 
and at the end of Keynsham bridge, which end is in Glouces- 
tershire, at St. Lawrence tide of some strangers coming by 
with pack saddles, marking the same, but whether for 
Chiminage or not cannot say” (Depos. of T. F., aged 60, 
1020). 

“ The Keepers have and do take money which they some- 
times call ‘ Chiminage’ at Lafford’s Gate, etc. That money 
was taken for wains, carts, and pack saddles, viz., one penny 
for every pack saddle, and fourpence for every wain and 
cart, and they usually mark every wain, cart, and pack 
saddle with an iron mark” (R. P., depos., 1629). 

“Money collected by Keepers is called ‘Conducting 
Money,’ and by some ‘ Chiminage’ or ‘ Wheelage’: usually 
collected 9 days before Paul’s day untill our Lady day—and 
a fortnight before St. James’ day untill St. Laurence day. 
Other Keepers take and collect money at Kainsham bridge 
in the forenoon on St. Laurence day. Conceives the money 
is paid for aiding travellers and strangers through and over 
Kingswood, if they happen to be out of their way or crave 
assistance” (Depos. W. T., 1629). 


CHAPTER II. 


Matters Ecclesiastical and Educational. 


6" Sage of Chelsea has truly said that all history as 

a matter of fact ultimately reduces itself to the ques- 
tion of man’s religion or belief. That once really well known, 
all is known. “ It is well said that man’s religion is the chief 
fact with regard to him” (Carlyle). Hence at the very outset 
of that which deals with the particular details of “Our 
Parish,” we start with the object associated with the centre 
of its inner life, its worship and religion in the past—the 
Parish Church: sacred by its objects and associations ; 
hallowed by the flight of ages; consecrated by the touch of 
time ; and withal venerated and loved because so intimately 
linked with all that is best, serious, and durable in the lives 
of its many parishioners: their joys and their sorrows, their 
births, marriages, and burials. 

We approach this subject with feelings of deepest venera- 
tion and reverence, for reasons which are manifestly obvious 
to all thoughtful minds. Not the least powerful of these 
reasons is, that, though of small and unpretentious size, 
though somewhat sombre and plain, though comparatively 
unknown and in an out-of-the-way situation, yet for 
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antiquity it competes with some of the oldest churches in the 
country. From the early days of the 13th century this “our 
Parish Church” has withstood alike the ravages of time, the 
shocks and convulsions of revolutions and national disasters, 
the rise and fall of this dynasty and that, the assaults of 
its foes and the neglect of its friends—in a word, all those 
numerous, vast, and far-reaching revolutions which constitute 
the sum total of those factors which have transformed the 
England of A.D, 1200 into the England of this year of grace 
1899. *Tis no small occasion of rejoicing that we have the 
actual record of the founding of this Church in the early part 
of the 13th century, though it is a cause of regret that we 
have no continuous or voluminous record of the history of 
its early centuries. What we have are only, as it were, 
“peeps” into its history at various periods of its existence. 
But the vast majority of our Churches are so situated with 
regard to their past that they have not even this: they have 
no records, scanty or otherwise. 

In order to be easily understood, we will trace the accounts 
of this Church as follows: Its Ancient Record, and Its 
Modern History. First, then, as regards its Ancient Record. 

The founder and builder of the first Church here was 
William de Putot. This man occupied a most important posi- 
tion in this county in the 13th century. His history is more fully 
given in Chapter III.; it is enough for our present purpose 
to emphasize the fact that he built a chapel in his Manor 
House at “ Manegoddesfelde.” This Manor House stood 
quite close to the Church, and was only taken down in 1846. 
It stood in what is now the burial ground to the north of 
the Church, and had its own private way into the Church 
up a flight of steps at the north-west corner. It, and its 
grounds, were acquired by the Church authorities for the 
purpose of enlarging the churchyard. 

Another point with regard to the building of this Church 
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is, it was built when William de Putot was “Vicecomes” or 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire. We find he was Sheriff 1222-28 
A.D. It will help us to appreciate what we are considering if 
we bear in mind that even the latest date—1228—is before 
the date of the death of Stephen Langton, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was mainly instrumental in obtaining the 
privileges of Magna Charta (1215) (the foundation of 
English freedom), from King John—even before the English 
Parliament had any existence. At this ancient time this 
Church was built by William de Putot, or Piccot. The 
record runs thus :— 

Rudder says: “ He built a chapel in his Manor House at 
Mangotsfield, and had the special grant of a free chantry 
in that chapel.” Fosbrooke says: “Will. de Putot has the 
grant of a free chantry in the chapel of Mangotsfield, which 
he built, with all the offerings and oblations for the chap- 
lain: saving all the great and small tythes.” Another writer 
says: “He (Putot) built a chapel in his Manor House at 
Mangotsfield, He had a special grant of a free chantry in 
the chapel he built.” Bigland says: “William de Putot 
built a chapel in his Manor House at Mangotsfield, and 
obtained a grant of a free chantry.” 

Rudder has published a copy of the document setting 
forth this grant to W. de Putot. He has taken it from 
Dugdale’s Mon. Ang. It is in Latin, and is entitled, “ Con- 
cessio facta de libera Cantaria habenda in Capella Curice de 
Manegodesfelde.” This must be of the date 1222—28, be- 
cause it refers to W. de Putot thus: tune Vie. Gloucestria. 
This Vie. is short for “ vicomes””—or vice-comes. “Comes” 
was the Earl or Duke who governed the county. Vice- 
comes was his deputy. (Cf. our use of the term to-day, vice- 
chairman, vice-president, etc. The term really means, in the 
place of.) Tune Vie. Gloucesstrice means NOW Earl's deputy 
of Gloucestershire. These were called Sheriffs—Shire Reeve. 
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They were Royal officers and men of distinction. Up to 9 
Ed. II. (1316) they were elected by the freeholders to this 
office. 

The deed safeguards all the interests of the “ Rectores 
Ecclesia Beati Petri juxta Castrum Bristol et capella Villce 
de Manegodesfelde” — the Rector of the Church of the 
blessed Peter joining the Castle of Bristol and the Chapel at 
Mangotsfield. This connection fits in exactly with what 
we otherwise know with regard to our earliest relationship 
with St. Peter and the Castle of Bristol. Will. de Putot was 
not only “Vic. Glo.,” but also “ Custos” (Governor or Con- 
stable) of the Castle of Bristol. As such he was Governor 
of the Kingswood Forest, which included the Hundred and 
Manor of Barton Regis, of which Manegodesfelde was a 
member. The Barbican, or Water Gate, of Bristol Castle 
was joined on to the chancel end of St. Peter’s Church. 
(Through this gate Edward II. passed, 1326, in his escape 
to Berkeley Castle.) St. Peter’s Church was founded by 
Robert Fitzhamon, 1130. It was the oldest and most impor- 
tant Church in the Borough of Bristol. But alas! its 
memorials are things of the past. The Rector, in reply to 
an enquiry of mine, says: “ We have no records belonging 
to us which go back far enough to connect us with the 
parish of Mangotsfield. None of our documents or registers 
are very old” (May, 1808). 

As regards “the Chapel at Manegodesfelde,” this was 
the Chapel built by Will. de Putot himself. From our name, 
it would appear that our parish contained “ open glades,” 
which would be suitable for building both Manors and 
Churches ; and we read that the old Church of Manegodes- 
felde was built just on the outskirts of the dense part of the 
forest. The Abbot of Tewkesbury grants the deed. 
“Magister Stephanus de Thorneburia” and “ David tunc 
Decanus Bristoll” are spoken of. The term, “ Matrici 
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ecclesia,” is employed with regard to the relationship of St. 
Peter with the Chapel at Manegodesfelde (Mother Church). 

Mangotsfield is the happy possessor of yet another link 
which connects it with an important official of the City of 
Bristol in the days of this 13th century. In “ Ricard’s Kalen- 
dar ”—(Robert Ricard was Town Clerk of Bristol 18 Ed. 
IV., 1478)—we have the following as “ Maire” (Mayor) of 
Bristol, with the accompanying dates :— 

1285 (time of Ed. 1)... Ricardus Mangottesfielde. 


L200 sete Gee ee do. do. 
T2OQO secs ane eee frees do. do. 
1299... ... ... «.. Ricardus de Mangoéttisfielde. 


Our next “peep” confirms this former relationship. The 
Pat. Roll, 35 Ed. IIL. (1362), mentions a Chapel of Ease here 
(Magnusfelde) belonging to the Church of St. Peter’s, near 
Bristol (Cf. Tanner's Not. Ang.) This is in the same note 
from Leland which speaks of the ruins of a nunnery in 
Magnusfelde (Itin, vol. vi, p. 72). 

Its next earliest record is in connection with one of the 
Blounts. Simon, son of Edmund, who married Margaret 
Seymour, was born in Mangotsfield October 27th, 1452, and 
“baptised in the Church there the same day.” At an in- 
quisition held at Bytton November 4th, 13 Ed. IV. (1474), 
proof of Simon’s age was given (as was customary) by 
various persons. Thos, Stanley, gentleman, remembered the 
birth because he carried a silver salt cellar with salt to the 
font at baptism. In those days it was customary to put salt 
in the child’s mouth. This was part of a ceremony that 
took place at the Church door. John Osborne remembered 
because he carried a torch to the Church; Wm. Colswayne 
because his wife was with the mother at Simon’s birth, and 
went with the said Simon to Church. Many others mention 
the Church in the same connection. 

Onr next notice is the historic one of the burial of Sir 
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Thos. Berkeley, who died at Rodway Manor House, 1532, 
and was first buried at Mangotsfield Church. This was in 
accordance with his own written will and testament. He 
ordained “that his body should be buried without great 
pomp or pride in the Parish Church at Mangottesfield, near 
to the place where he used to kneel, under the partition 
between the choir and his own chappel, and afterwards 
(within one quarter of a year) be brought to the Abbey of 
St. Augustine near Bristol. He bequeath 48 by the year 
for ten years to his godson, Thos. Harcourt, priest, to sing 
and pray for his soul: and to buy vestments for Mangottes- 
field Church £8.” He also ordained that his executors 
“should bestow £40 upon a tomb to be raised over his 
grave.” Smyth’s final note respecting this funeral is quaint : 
“ Soe all masses ceased at Mangottesfield.” (Cf. Chapter III.) 

After this, for more than 150 years there is a blank, 
except the Parochial Registers ; for 50 years there is a total 
blank. The parochial registers begin 1580. The next most 
ancient specimen of real parish MSS. extant, isa portion of the 
churchwardens’ and overseers’ account for 1698. It mentions 
the then Vicar, Rev. Mr. Cater. This brings us very near 
the date of Sir Robt. Atkyn’s great work, 1712. His descrip- 
tion of the Church is well known. He says: “ The Church 
is in the Deanery of Bristol. It is an impropriation worth 
#20 yearly to the Curate. Mr. Dowel is patron; Mr. Cater 
is the present incumbent. The rectory and advowson did 
formerly belong to the Monastery of St. James in Bristol. 
It was granted to Jno. Brayne 35th Hy. VIII. The impro- 
priation does now (1712) belong to Mr. Dowel, and is £40 
yearly. 

“The Church is small, with an aisle on the north side, and 
a spire steeple on the south side, both which have been 
beautified ; and a good ring of six bells, and a clock placed 
within by Mr. Jonathan Tucker, who was a good benefactor. 
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There is a handsome porch at the west end, and a smaller 
chancel on the north side of the chief chancel, which belongs 
to Mr. Meredith, and is the burying-place of that family, 
where are two statutes in stone and divers inscription in 
memory of some of that family. The Church is dedicated 
to St. James.” 

Rudder (1779) gives the additional information that this 
advowson of £20 per year was augmented in 1720 by the 
donations of Edward Colston and Jno. Dowel, Esq., and 
by Queen Ann’s bounty; and a second time in 1758 by 
contributions of the principal inhabitants and by Queen 
Ann’s bounty. It was, he says, originally only a chapel of 
ease to St. Peter’s Church in Bristol, and belonged to St. 
James’ Monastery there. He speaks of the grant of the 
advowson and rectory to Brayne 35 Hy. VIII, and then 
says it passed from Mr. Dowel to Mr. Wolly and others. 
“Mrs. Wilmot is patroness, and Mr. Christopher Haynes is 
the present incumbent. The Church is dedicated to St. 
James. It consists of a nave and TWO aisles and a chancel, 
with a spire steeple on the south side, in which are six bells 
and a clock. ‘There is a small chancel on the north side of 
the great one, which is the burial place of several of the 
family of the Merediths. Here are two effigies in stone at full 
length and well preserved, supposed to be designed for 
some of the family of the Blounts, who had great property 
here and in the neighbouring parish of Bitton.” 

Bigland gives similar views with regard to the original 
relationship of this Church with St. Peter’s and St. James’, 
Bristol, but adds that it was under the patronage of the 
Abbot of Tewkesbury. This is only natural, because St. 
Peter’s and St. James’ were cells of Tewkesbury Abbey. 

He confirms the account of the grant to Brayne, etc., and 
then says: “The Church is a neat Gothic structure dedi- 
cated to St. James, consisting of a nave and north aisle, 
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embattled with a tower and spire on the south side. Some 
conjectures have arisen with respect to the founder, as there 
were formerly two figures in the north aisle—only one of 
which now (1791) remains—with these arms, ‘ Argent 2 bar 
azure ’—over all an escabuncle of eight rays gules, pometteé, 
and floretté, or—for Blounts of Bitton, with other quartered 
escutcheons, which are repeated on the outside of the porch.” 

In the Bristol Museum we have the ancient deed by which 
Simon, Bishop of Worcester 1125-1150, confirmed to the 
Abbey of Tewkesbury the various grants of Churches, tythes, 
and other ecclesiastical benefices formerly given by Robert 
Fitzhamon .and others to the Monastery. Amongst the 
Churches, “St. Peter's, Bristol,’ occurs. Dugdale says: 
“Five parsonages and one vicarage were in the gift of 
Tewkesbury at the time of the dissolution of the Monasteries 
in the City of Bristol.” 

These were as follows :—Christ Church, given by William 
of Glo. to the Priory of St. James and Monastery of Tewkes- 
bury, 1174; St. John the. Baptist; St. Michael's; St 
Peter's; St. Philip’s ; St. James’. 

Bigland also gives a long list of monuments and inscrip- 
tions which were in the Church in his time (1791). He par- 
ticularly describes their exact position in the Church: In the 
chancel ; in the north aisle ; in the nave ; in the churchyard ; 
on the wall ; on monuments ; on flat stones. All are carefully 
and precisely given. We cannot quote them every one, 
but the following are some of the chief :— 


IN THE NAVE ON A MONUMENT. 


“ Arms :—A fess gules between 3 mullets. M.S. Thome Player de 
Cleve Hill, in agro Gloucesteriensis, armigeri. Cujus exuvice jacent 
Collegio Bristoliensi. Ingenio acri, judicio fugaci, memoria felici, 
fuit preeditus. Erga equales Suavem, erga Superiores gratum, Erga 
pauperes benevolum se preebuit. Meliora meruisse contentus. Officium 
irenarche prudenter exercere, Pacem et justiciam inter vincinos 
stabilire maluit. Variis diu lassus fatigatusque morbis, prodagra 
preecipue cruciatus nature conessit, primo die Novembris 1739. 
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IN THE CHANCEL ON FLAT STONES. 


Here lyeth the body of Dionesia, the daughter of John Meredith, 
Esq., Lord of the Mannour, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of William 
Basset, of Claverton, in the Co. of Somerset, Esq., who died the 3rd of 
March, A.D. 1702, aged 36 years. 


Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth, the relic of John Meredith, Esq., 
of this Parish, who departed this life 22nd July, 1705, 75 years of age. 


H. S. E. Hanna uxor Roberti Guest hujus parochice Gen. Adami 
Baynham, de Yate Gen. & Sylvestrize uxoris ejus Filiique: obijt tertio 
die Decembris A.D. Millesimo Septingentisimo Septuagesimo quinto. 


Robert Guest &S * * *  uxoris qui obijt octavo die Augusti. 
Etiam Maria * * Sua decessit. Etiam Theophilus _filius 
secundus Roberti Guest & * * *  uxoris ejus, que obijt quinto 
die decembris A.D. Millesimo Septingentisimo Septugesimo tertio, 
viginti duos annos natus. 


Here lyeth the body of Edward Dobbins, Senr. 4 Jan., 1712. 73 
years old. 

Also Susannah, the wife of Edward Dobbins. 3 Aug., 1714. Aged 
65 years. 

Also Elizabeth, the wife of Thos Collins, the daughter of Edward 
Dobbins. 22 June, 1718. 30 years of age. 


Here lyeth Samuel Bampton of this Parish, Gent. 25 Sept., 1734. 
Aged 63. 

Also Sam. Bampton, son of the above Samuel Bampton, 12 Nov., 
174 * * * Aged 30 years and a half. 


Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Annie Bampton, widow of Samuel 
Bampton the Elder, Gent. Oct. 27, 1758, aged 82 years. 
ON FLAT STONES IN THE NAVE, 


Robert, son of Jonathan and Ann Lennott. Sep. 23, 1762. 30 years 
of age. 


Mary Page, daughter of Jno. and Anne Milot. Dec. 1, 1762. 75 
years of age. 


Susannah, wife of William Sartain. Sep. 30, 1724. 51 years of 
age. 


Here lyeth the body of John Lane, of this Parish, Yeoman. Dec. 
30, 1708. 67 years of age. 


Thomas Steward. July 8, 1716. 56 years of age. 
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John Booth, Glass-master. Ap. 18, 1770, aged 34. 
Farnam, son of Chas. and Mary Latham. Ap. 19, 1789. 


Jane, daughter of Stephen and Mary Watts. Ap. 30, 1764, aged 34. 
Also Joanna Shipley, daughter of the above. Nov. 23, 1769, aged 


42. 


Here lyeth the body of Stephen Watts, Senr., Gent. March 24, 
1768, aged 72. 
Also Mary Watts, wife of the above. Sep. 23, 1773, aged 74. 


Here lyeth the body of Stephen Watts, eldest son of Stephen and 
Mary Watts. Sep. 27, 1765, aged 28. 
Also Betty, wife of Henry Watts. May 23, 1778, aged 4o. 


IN THE NAVE ON MONUMENTS (on the South Wall). 


To the memory of a humble but sincere member of the Established 
Church, Edward Andrews, Esq., of Hill House, in this County, who 
died 18 July, 1758, aged 49. This monument is erected by Elizabeth, 
his relic, the second daughter of Edward Turner, Esq., of Stoke 
Rochford, in the County of Lincoln, by whom he had issue four sons, 
now surviving, and one daughter, Elizabeth, who died July 8, 1749, 
and lies with him in a vault near adjoining this place. 


Elizabeth, his relic, died Nov. 10, 1772, aged 54 years. Her remains 
are deposited in the same vault. Arms :—On a bend cottissed, three 
mullets, impaling on a cross four millrinds pierced. On the bottom 
plinth it has these words :—“Also S. M. of Edward Andrews, son of 
the above. 1786. 42 years of age.” This was one of the tombs 
tampered with in the forgery of 1896. This “bend cottissed” was 
used for a fraudulent purpose, being used for inscribing the name 
of a person who never had any connection with our Parish, good, 
bad, or otherwise. 


ON MONUMENTS IN THE NORTH AISLE. 


Arms :—Sable, a cross patonce argent—impaling or, a chevron 
between three bulls sable. 


To the memory of Lucy, wife of William Alleyn, Merchant, of 
Bristol, sister of Chas. Bragge, of Cleve Hill. In her person she was 
amiable; in all her actions virtuous. For uncommon sweetness of 
temper, unaffected goodness, and universal benevolence she was 
admired, esteemed, and loved ; leaving few equals and few superiors. 
She died greatly lamented, Dec. 14, 1741, and lies here interred in a 
vault near this place. 
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Near this place lieth the body of Daniel Lawrence, Yeoman. Sep. 
4, 1716, aged 44 years. 
ON A BRASS PLATE IN THE NORTH WALL. 


Obadiah Tucker. 1680, aged 80 years. 
John Tucker, Moorend. 1657, aged 57 years. 
Jonathan Tucker, Moorend. 1712, aged 75. 


Daniel Nichols. 1789, aged 86. 
—-— Nichols. 1765. 
Tippett. 1758, aged 73. Emet. 1779, aged 81. 


IN THE PORCH. 
Mary Emet. 1779, aged 81. 


The stones of these Emets are now on the floor near the 
west wall, the porch having been taken down (1843). 

One deeply regrets to have to record that with one excep- 
tion—Mr. Ed. Andrews—there are none of these now in the 
Church. 

He gives a long list of those buried in the churchyard, 
giving their names, ages, and date of death. He gives 
hundreds of them. One is— 

Jacob Hicks. 1743 
Mary Hicks. = Jan., 1755 
William Hicks. July, 1750 


(There are no ages given.—A.E./.) 

This tomb was erected in the year of our Lord 1784, by their son, 
Samuel Hicks, Esq., in testimony of filial duty and brotherly love. 

At the east end of this tomb is inscribed— 

Samuel Hicks. 1829, aged 88 years. 

This tomb and vault are now historic. They were 
desecrated by a fraudulent agent in 1896. The contents 
were tampered with, and made to tally with a huge swindle. 
But under the personal supervision of the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese of Bristol (Dr. Forrest Browne), the outrage 
has to be rectified. (1899. Cf. Appendix.) 
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Bigland gives the following sum total returns for the years 
named : — 


Marriages. _ Births. Burials. 

1781 - . 19 - 51 - 2 

1782 - - 13 - 84 - 42 
1783 - - 17 - 67 - 46 
1784 - - 18 - 77 - 38 
1785 - - 16 - 67 - 32 
1786 - - EE - 87 - 49 
1787 - - ie) - 69 - 4! 
1788 - - 12 - 74 . 20 
1789 - - 17 - 80 - 34 
1790 oa Store Oy LOM ee © 34 


1790 is the last year returned by him. 


Many ancient writers refer to a fine old porch which stood 
at the west end of the Church, and was in those days the 
only entrance used. Atkyns says: “There is a fine old 
porch at the west end.” Many refer to the porch as being 
the place where the Blount arms are cut in stone. “One 
Manor belonged to the Blounts of Bitton, whose arms are 
cut in stone in the Church porch” (Rudder). Atkyns has a 
similar note. Bigland, referring to the arms and quarterings 
on the old tomb in the chantry, says “which are repeated 
on the outside of the porch.” 

We regret that we have no further detailed record of the 
Church during the period of which we have been writing. 
However, though we have no detailed record of this Church 
as such, yet, as a matter of fact, the parochial history is a 
history of its Church ; the history of its vestry is a history of 
the Church ; its chief officer—the churchwarden—was pre- 
eminently a Church official; the parochial poor fund prior 
to the time of Elizabeth (1559) was the alms of the Church. 
Indeed, the whole parochial organisation, civil and religious, 
had the Church for its centre and home. 

We now pass to what we will call its modern history. As 
regards its ground plan and composition, it answers to 
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Atkyns’ description, except there is no porch at the west 
end. It, however, is otherwise “a small Gothic structure,” 
etc, etc. From existing records, we gather the earliest 
extant account of the repairs to the fabric. The first item in 
existence relates to the old gallery which stood at the west 
end of the Church. 

1806. Resolved that an alteration be made in the galleries of the 
Church now occupied by the foor children in order to 
accommodate the parishioners in regard to seats. 

Resolved that a Committee be appointed to inspect the proposed 
alteration in the gallery in Church, and that the following form 
that Committee :— 

Stephen Cave, Esq. 

Rev. T. Brooke. 

The Churchwardens and Overseers and Mr. Thos. Emet. 
Resolved that such inspection takes place on Friday next. 

July 11, 1806. 

Resolved that James Green’s estimate for removing and erecting 
a new gallery for £26 14s. od. be accepted, and that he be 
directed to begin thereon immediately. 
Signed, Isaac Elton. 
Stephen Cave. 
Wm. Jefferies. 

This gallery was also used by the school children of Man- 
gotsfield, and is intimately connected with the name of Miss 
Cooper, who was for more than forty years teacher at the 
little old school. 

The next earliest existing record is more elaborate, and 
is that of the year 1811, when the fabric appears to have 
been in a very critical condition; so much so indeed that 
the question before the authorities was, should the Church 
be repaired or rebuilt. Mr. James Jordan Allen, architect, 
of Bristol, was consulted on the matter, and by his advice it 
was decided to repair, and not rebuild. In his report he 
says: “The roof must be taken off entirely; the main 
timber of roof is fairly sound, but the tyling and ceiling laths 


are thoroughly rotten. The middle and north walls must 
c 
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come down; the former, consisting of pillars and arches, is 
17in. out of perpendicular, and the latter has been buttressed 
for support, and is gin. out of perpendicular. The eastern, 
western, and southern walls are perpendicular, and can 
remain. It is better to repair than to rebuild, as it can be 
done with half the expense, and will be equally satisfactory 
when finished.” By a resolution in Vestry, it was decided 
“that Mr. Foster should be requested to carry out these 
suggestions as soon as possible,” and estimates were invited 
in the Bath and Bristol papers early in 1812. Tenders were 
opened in October, 1812, and were as follows :— 


Thos. Hy. Murch and sk Grant - {£704 0 oO 
James Croome - - - 647 17 oO 
John Morris - - - - - 640 0 0 
Wm. Stock - - - - - 586 0 oO 
Stephen Davis - : - - 520 0 Oo 


Stephen Davis received the contract, and the following 
parishioners were appointed as a Building Committee: 
“Messrs. John Haythorne, Robt. Toghill, Chas. Emet, 
Stephen Cave, Dr. Cox, Robt. Croom, Wm. Thomas, Geo. 
Gunter, Jno. Luton, and Robt. Lewis.” 

‘[ can find no further record respecting this work other 
than a rate made in 1813 for £520 for paying off the con- 
tractor, and certain sums paid Mr. Davis, mentioned in 
Chapter VI. I am of opinion (judging from subsequent 
records of repairs) that the inner walls and arches were not 
at this time re-erected, but that a one-span roof went from 
north to south, and that the inside was one wide, open, square 
space with no division, caused by pillars and arches, into 
nave and north aisle, as at present. All this was during the 
incumbency of Rev. Dr. Brooke. 

The next record of extensive repairs to the fabric is in the 
year 1843, during the time of the Rev. Robt. Brodie. This 
relates to the question of the rough cast and “colouring” 
of the Church. It was decided to remove the rough cast, 
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and to “point” the whole stone work, the “ tower, Church, 
and porch.” This was proposed by Major-General Sealey, - 
and seconded by Mr. Robert Rogers. The contract was 
given to Mr. O. Greenway, and the various items are thus 
set out in detail :— 


‘Tower - - - - £18 4 10 
Church - - - - wai i a Peo 
Porch - - - - 1 ew ete 
Church Yard Walls - - GOO 
Lower Burial Ground - - 72 <6 

464 4 4 


The tower and porch were done in 1843, and the body of 
the Church in 1844. It was stipulated that “the battlements 
and cross, etc., of the porch be maintained and repaired, 
strictly preserving the style of architecture.” : 

I am of opinion that the last item of this tender—lowering 
the burial ground—was not carried out at this period, though 
certain preparatory arrangements were made. (Cf. chapter 
on Antiquarian Matters.) The consecration of the new 
churchyard took place about this time. There has been 
preserved in the Ellacombe MSS. the copy of a small printed 
notice to this effect. 


CONSECRATION, PARISH OF MANGOTSFIELD. 

Notice is hereby given that Wednesday in Easter Week (April 26th) 
has been appointed by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol for 
the consecration of the new and additional Burial Ground to be 
annexed to the Churchyard of the Parish Church of Mangotsfield. 
Divine Service will commence at 3 o’clock in the afternoon in the 


Parish Church. 


Joseph Peterson, | eR 
John Croom, pChurchwardens. 


Mangotsfield, April 17, 1848. 
On the bottom of this are written the words :— 
DEAR E.,—This is all postponed owing to the death of the Bishop’s 


mother. I have P. & B’s plans. I wish you could see them. 


This is Mr. Brodie’s handwriting, and the reference is to 
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the plans of Bindon and Clark for a great Church work in 
contemplation. Mr. Ellacombe, of Bitton, was the great 
authority on such matters. 

There is a notice in Vestry of the purchase of Mr. S. 
Watts’ premises to the north of the Church, which now 
forms the new burial ground. The price was £160. Three 
cottages and ten perch of ground were also bought of 
Widow Tanner for £40 “and Is. a week to her for life.” 
This property adjoined “ Squire Watts’,” and faced the Man- 
gotsfield main street. (Cf. chapter on matters Antiquarian.) 

Another extensive alteration is that of the year 1851, 
and again it was the critical one of repairs or rebuilding. 
The extent of the contract can be estimated by the amount 
in the report presented to the assembled Vestry :— 


Church Rate a Sh £220. 6.7 
Voluntary Subscriptions = - VAT aan 
Balance due to Contractor - 220 0 O 

£1203 14 6 


The architects were Messrs. Pope, Bindon and Clark, of 
Bristol. 

Great alterations were effected at this date. The old 
historic porch was taken down, and so was the old vestry. 
This latter stood on the north-east corner, and was entered 
through a door in the north-east corner of the Church. This 
door was peculiar, inasmuch as it was in both the north and 
eastern walls, directly in the angle of the walls. Formerly 
the way to the vestry on the outside was by a path at the 
north side of the Church. On the left as one went to this 
vestry was the wall which bounded the garden and “ barton” 
of old “ Squire” Watts. This wall was about six feet away 
from the Church itself. At this period the Church assumed 
something of its original structural form. Its roof was made 
into two spans, as it was before the contract of 1811; and 
the pillars and arches were again erected as they were before 
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1811. Rev. A. Peache, in writing to me on this subject 
(Dec. 3rd, 1897), says: “ When I first knew the Church, the 
body of it had been rebuilt many years before in the plainest 
possible way, and it was my old vicar (the Rev. Robert 
Brodie) who restored it in its present form. It was re- 
opened by Bishop Monk.” This is the restoration to which 
Mr. Peache refers. The last item of 1843, for which certain 
preparations had been made, was now carried into effect. 
A notable improvement was that of raising the spire. For- 
merly it was stunted, and square on the top, as was the case 
with St. Mary Redcliff and other Bristol Churches; but at 
this alteration it was raised to its present altitude, and J am told 
the Rev. A. Peache’s father gave the money for this purpose. 
Miss Brodie, a daughter of the then Vicar, replying to a 
letter from the writer, says: “I never remember having seen 
any picture of Mangotsfield Church as it was before my 
father nearly rebuilt it.” 

Originally there was no churchyard on the north side. 
What is now the burial ground on this side was the yard 
and stabling of old “Squire” Watts. This man’s house 
stood on the western extremity, facing the road, and the 
level of both houses and garden was the same as the outside 
path. He had a private way into the Church up six steps 
on the north-west side. In 1843 this estate was acquired, 
and the houses and walls were taken down, and in 1851 
the churchyard on the east, south, and west sides lowered. 
The soil taken off was placed on the low level of old 
“Squire” Watts’ land. This made the land all round the 
Church about the same height. The original height is 
marked by a circular mound round an old yew tree in the 
south-west corner. Formerly the old churchyard was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, with a coping of “slag” peculiar to 
this locality. Now there is a low wall, with railings, and the 
old “slag” forms the “topping” on the wall around the 
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newer part on the north side. In those days the entrance 
to the Church on the south side was not used. Then the 
ringers stood on the basement of the tower to chime the 
bells, but now they have their proper belfry loft, and enter 
through a small door in the tower outside, and ascend a 
flight of about twenty steps. In 1687 Mr. Jonathan Tucker, 
of Moorend, who was churchwarden, gave a peal of six bells 
and a clock to the Church. His name is cut in large capitals 
in the frame-work of the belfry, above the manhole, with 
the date “ 1687,” and the word “ churchwarden.” His name 
is also on the cast of three of the bells, on the circular band 
on the small part on the second, third, and fifth. The first 
bell has the inscription : 

This bell was given, therefore may it sound 

In ringing changes, and in ringing rounds. 

No. 6 has been recast, and bears the name of “ Croome 
and Peterson,” churchwardens ; No. 4 has been newly recast, 
and has the names of Rev. Geo. Alford, Geo. Lane, and 
Thos. Burnett. The clock given by Mr. Jonathan Tucker 
had this inscription on the face: “Jonathan Tucker's free 
gift.” It had a very effective setting. Its circular dial was 
in a square which was set up on one of its corners ; on either 
side were two fancy circular pillars, bossed top and bottom. 
The upper part was surmounted with a pediment head and 
central spire, with large central medallion for coat of arms. 
The inscription already quoted ran right across a plinth at 
the head of the clock dial. The following particulars of the 
bells are hung up in the vestry :— 


When hung. Weight. Tone. Founder. 
Tenor - 1822 13. cwts. F Sharp J. Rudhall 
Mae : 1697 Oh Ms Gray A. Rudhall 
IV. - - 1801 i, Ses Biss Thos. Mears 
II}; - - 1778 an 3 B W. Bilbie 
lien = - 1687 2 ERS C Sharp A, Rudhall 
Treble - 1687 HP Sis D. (no name) 


The clock in the tower strikes on No. 4 bell. 
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The inside arrangement of the Church does not at all cor- 
respond with the accounts given in reliable county and other 
histories (Atkyns, Rudder, Bigland, Rudge, Dugdale, etc.). 
In particular, Dugdale speaks of a certain division between 
the choir and the north aisle, or chantry, in connection with 
the burial of Sir Thos. (5) Berkeley in 1532. Smyth calls 
this north aisle “ Berkeley's own chapel.” 

The present arrangement (interior) of the Church is that 
which was carried out at the last restoration (1895): nave, 
chancel, north aisle, chantry, and vestry. 


Length of Church, out and out — - - 68 feet 6 inches 
Width of Church, out and out - "33 » D9 » 
Length of Chancel - - - 24 4 6 y 
Width of Chancel - - : 2 tSis sah aay 
Length of Nave” - - = = Ad 997 O59 
Width of Nave - - - - 1%, 6 4 
Length of North Aisle - - SAS On 239 
Width of North Aisle - - a NS ee Oe 
Length of Chantry - S - = Tht Orme 
Width of Chantry - : - - If y O » 


There is a large vestry in the south-east corner that was 
put up in 1725 for transacting the parochial business. It is 
about r4ft. (north to south) in length, and 12ft. wide (east 
to west). 

In the chancel are the seats which belong to Cleve Hill 
Mansion. The Church has an open roof throughout, covered 
inside with woodwork, stained and varnished. Its principal 
timbers rest on large carved corbels. Between the nave and 
north aisle are three high arches, with pillars of freestone. 
The corbels at the top of these arches are ornamented with 
angelic figures with outstretched wings; the other corbels 
in the wall are octagonal pillars in relief, ornamented top 
and bottom. The windows on the east, south, and west 
walls are quaint and small. The other windows are not 
old. The old “horse-box”” pews have been abolished, and 
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more modern ones supplied. The pulpit is in the south-east 
corner of the nave, just outside the chancel, and the lectern 
stands to the north of this. The prayer desk is just behind, 
and is in the south-west corner of the chancel at the end 
of the choir stalls. A small organ stands in the chantry. 
The font, which is quite modern, stands in the centre of the 
nave, to the west of the passage formed by the south entrance. 
There are two entrances —one at the extreme west, very 
rarely used at present, and one piercing the tower on 
the south side. The old font stood for years in the garden 
of Pomphrey Farm, and was purchased some forty years ago 
by someone at Dyrham. There is an old chalice, the gift 
of “William Player, 1716.” The chancel has a fine oak 
communion table, and the communion rail is a brass rod. 
The chancel stands one step above the nave floor, and the 
inside of the communion rails one step above the chancel, 
and there is one step again up to the floor level of the 
communion table. There is a “credence table” in the south 
wall inside the communion rail; there is a “super altar” 
and reredos (the latter is 8ft. high), and both are oak. 

The Church as a whole is particularly plain, with no 
stained glass windows, and will accommodate about 300 
worshippers. In the north-west end of the north aisle the 
“orchestra” used to discourse their sweet strains. The 
following formed this important body :— 


Clarionett played by Mr. Henry Bryant. 


Bass Viol = » George Bryant. 
Flute . » William Punter. 
Flute rs » Jefferies. 


There is a small door still in the south wall of the nave 
through which the tower was formerly reached. It is now 
nailed up. 

The south entrance deserves a word or two. Mr. R. Hall 
Warren, in writing to me on this subject, says: “ The south 
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doorway of the Church at Mangotsfield is very interesting, 
not only from its great beauty and richness of mouldings 
of great depth, but from its early character, being a good 
specimen of the early part of the 13th century. The 
dogtooth moulding and general severity of character, par- 
ticularly the deep bold moulding in the interior, which form 
a frame for the whole, point to a date, I think, about 1230; 
and as this was, I think, about the time you gave for the 
foundation of the Church, there can be no doubt that you 
_ have here a part of the original building.” (The writer read 
a paper on “ The Church and its effigies” before a party 
of the Clifton Antiquarian Club in November, 1808.) 

And now some account of the chantry, with its interesting 
antiquities. This stands at the east of the north aisle, and 
north of the chancel. We have seen what the ancient writers 
have said both with regard to itself and its figures. We 
observe it has been called a small chancel, and even 
“Berkeley's own chapel.” As a matter of fact, it is Putot’s 
chantry. 

“ Chanteries,” “ Cantaria,” were small chapels commonly 
built adjoining the sides or ends of churches, to which lands 
were given for priests to pray for the souls of the donors, 
their ancestors, and their heirs. 

“A man might make a chantry by licence of the King 
without the ordinary (Bishop), for the ordinary hath nothing 
to do therewith.” (Burns’ Ecc. Law, vol. i, 271.) 

Chanteries were dissolved by the statute of 1 Ed. VI. 
c. 14. Most old churches had their “chantry,” and many 
more than one; some had a large number. 

This chantry is 14 feet from east and west, and 14 feet 
from north to south. In its east wall there is a window, 
and in its north wall there is another. There is a high arch 
between it and the chancel on the south side, and another 
high arch between it and the north aisle on the west side. 
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In the south-east corner is still its fine “ piscina.” Mr. Robert 
Hall Warren, F.S.A., says of this: “I think, too, that the 
piscina of the chantry chapel is of the 15th century. It is 
too good for the succeeding century, and it may be of the 
same date as the figures which Colonel Bramble proved to 
be about the middle of the 15th century. So that the knight 
and his lady may have been the rebuilders of that chapel of 
which this pretty fragment remains intact.” 

The “figures” here spoken of are our next subject for 
consideration. These are the effigies connected with the _ 
notorious Shipway fraud. The male is the one dug up by 
the man Davis in the chantry in 1896. It will be noted 
that Atkyns, Rudder, and Bigland wrote of these two figures. 
The two former writers specially locate them in this chantry. 
The last of these (Rudder) wrote in 1779; Bigland wrote 
in 1791. But at this date one had been lost sight of. The 
gravedigger at Mangotsfield informed the writer that they 
were in search of a lead coffin when “I ut the peck (pick) 
inta zom ut zolid. These wer a stan bloke as I ut in the 
‘ed on in—right in ‘is eyes.” This was then claimed as John 
Shipway, Man at Arms, etc. (Cf. the whole account of the 
fraud in Appendix.) 

But to return to a more congenial atmosphere. These 
figures are by Mr. Atkyns connected with the Merediths of 
Rodway Manor. This is absolutely impossible, because the 
Merediths were not associated with Rodway until the year 
1663, when John Meredith bought this estate of Philip 
Langley, who had bought it of Lord Henry Berkeley in 1613. 
The Merediths are at least 250 years too modern for these 
effigies. This kind of sepulchral monument had entirely died 
out by the early part of the 17th century—1600 and onwards. 

A recent writer connects one with Sir Thos. (5) Berkeley, 
who was certainly buried for a time in this Church in 1532. 
But even this will not tally with the style and date of the 
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sculpture—it is far too modern. Mr. Challoner Smith says : “It 
is utterly impossible that the date 1530-2 can apply to either 
of these figures.” Besides, no Berkeley monument in exist- 
ence has the “S. 8.” collar ; all the other Berkeleys of this 
date have the cross patteé actually cut into their monu- 
mental figures; and furthermore, the crest on the tilting 
helm is not a Berkeley crest. 

Only one other theory remains—that of the Blounts. 
Writers connect this family with the chantry, and there is 
every reason to conclude that the figures represent two 
members of this family. They are associated with our parish 
from the days of their grandfather, Will. de Putot, up to 1477. 
Soon after this Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon Blount, 
alienated the Blount possessions in Mangotsfield and Bitton 
by marriage with John, Lord Hussey of Sleaford. (Cf. 
Chapter III.) Rudder and Bigland are most emphatic with 
regard to the connection of these Blounts with the chantry. 
Bigland goes so far as to give the arms and other quar- 
terings off the old tomb, and says “these are repeated on 
the outside of the porch.” These two facts are of deepest 
importance in regard of the decision respecting the persons 
represented by these effigies. 

The old porch is indeed a thing of the past, but the 
figures and arms which formerly were “ outside the porch” 
are now in a niche on the outside west wall of the Church. 
(Cf. Antiq., plate of views.) There are no arms now on the 
old tomb—not a trace of anything reliable ; but with regard 
to what was there in olden times, the following letter will 
explain :— 


[Copy’. 
DOWNEND, July 29th, 1850 
REv. SIR, 

Immediately upon my return from Mangotsfield to-day I searched 
for the old sketch enclosed, but can see no date on the leaf showing 
when it was taken. I found it in an old book with various other 
sketches that belonged to my uncle, Francis Greenway. I find from 
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memorandum in the book it must have been copied about 1800 from 
the old tomb (not the porch), which probably must have been pulled 
to pieces about that time when the Church was altered from the 
original style about that period. Hoping the enclosed sketch will 
prove the connection of the Blount family with the Church and 
Parish, 
I am, 
Yours obediently, 


Rev. T. H. Ellacombe. FREDK. GREENWAY. 


This sketch is a copy of the Blount arms and quarterings, 
and is exactly like those now in the west wall, which were 
formerly on the outside of the porch. (Cf. Antiq., plate of 
views.) 

This is an important link in the evidence which connects 
the effigies with the Blounts. Then as regards their tallying 
with the style and date of the sculpture. There are numer- 
ous dates connected with them, and all prior to 1477. (CE. 
Chapter III.) The ones settled by the writer were Edmund, 
who married Margaret, the daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
who died 1468; and Sir Simon, who married Elynor, the 
daughter of Giles, Lord Daubeny. He died 1477. It could 
not be earlier than this Edmund, because by his marriage 
he brought the Seymour arms (two wings conjoined) into 
the family. 

This matter has, however, been finally settled and set at 
rest by the authority of Lieut.-Colonel Bramble, F.S.A. 
He accompanied the party of the Clifton Antiquarian Club 
to Mangotsfield in November, 1898, and after a most careful 
scrutiny describes and dates them as follows :— 

These effigies, evidently a pair, are somewhat coarsely executed in 
oolite or Bath stone. The male effigy is in armour, but all the 
figure below the middle of the hips, as well as the whole of the right 
arm, and the left arm from above the elbow, are missing. The 
armour is that of the third quarter of the 15th century. The head is 
covered with a pointed bascinet, with wreath, and rests on a tilting 


helmet surmounted with a crest. The throat and upper part of the 
breast are covered with a gorget of overlapping plates. There is a 
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breast plate with a taput or strengthening plate pointed upward, square 
or shield-shaped pallettes protecting the armpits. Below the waist 
there is a “skirt of taces” overlapping jointed plates, similar to, but 
broader than, Venetian blinds, in this case seven in number. 
Attached, each by two straps to the lowest plate of the skirt, are 
two small “tuilles,” forming an additional protection to the front of 
the thighs. If the person is considered as a horseman, the value of 
these will be readily seen. 


In this case the “tuilles” are unusually small, and only slightly 
rounded, not pointed at the lower edge. They are of an early type. 
The sword-belt is worn transversely or horizontally across the hips, 
and is richly ornamented. The tilting helmet is surmounted by a 
crest—it is apparently a “sea lion,” the crest of the Blount family. 
It must be recollected that the creature known heraldically as a “sea 
lion” has the head of a lion and the tail of a fish—an adaptation 
of the mermaid idea. It is not the comparatively modern sea lion 
of the naturalist. Round the bascinet is a so-called wreath of squares, 
each charged with a four-leaved flower. This is an adaptation in a 
different form of the wreaths of silk or of woollen worn round the 
bascinet, or inner helmet, to steady the large tilting helmet when 
worn. Round the neck is placed a collar of S.S.S. This was not 
strictly the insignia of any order of knighthood, but a badge of honour 
of the Lancastrians in the same manner as the collars of suns or roses 
was of the Yorkists. In front the ends are united by a trefoil, which 
differ in details, and from this in many cases a jewel hangs. The 
collars are not infrequently worn by ladies as well as by gentlemen, 
and they are still used by the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord Mayor of 
London, and certain other officials. The meaning of the “S”*has not 
been clearly settled. The initial of ‘“ Souveraygne,” “Seneschal,” or 
“Swan” has been suggested. There are two special details in 
the armour of this effigy (1) a late instance of a transverse sword- 
belt, running horizontally across the hips according with a form of 
armour usually associated with a belt running diagonally from waist 
to hip; and (2) an early instance of short “tuilles” attached to a 
“skirt of taces.” In this, as in all other cases of armour, it must be 
recollected that a knight did not go every quarter to his tailor for a 
new suit. There were fashions in armour as in other dress, and when 
a new suit was made it conformed generally to the prevailing fashion ; 
but a man who had worn for a long series of years a transverse sword- 
belt, or who probably possessed a handsome one, did not immediately 
rush to order a diagonal one; on the other hand, he might well have 
ordered a pair of “ tuilles” to be attached to his “skirt of taces” when 
the additional protection was observed. It may be remarked that at 
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Tong, Co. Salop, 1 saw in September, 1897, the tomb of Sir- Richard 
Vernon (145)-2), with identically the same peculiarity of sword and 
and belt and “tuilles.” He also wore the collar of S.S.S. 

Apart from historical evidence, I should have been inclined to date 
the armour from 1455 to 1460. I am informed, however, that there 
was formerly attached to the monument a coat of arms giving Blount 
quartering Seymour, and that Edmund Blount, who married Margaret 
Seymour and first brought the Seymour Wings into the family, died 
in 1468. I believe this to be the Blount whose effigy is before us. 
The next in the pedigree, Simon Blount, who died in 1477, is decidedly 
later than the armour represented, and was a younger man (25) than 
the one apparently represented (Edmund was 62 years old when 
he died.. A.E.J.). In saying this I have not overlooked the fact that 
Edmund should have impaled, and not quartered, the Seymour arms. 

The female effigy is habited in a long full gown belted under the 
breasts, and without cloak or robe over. On the head there is a 
deeply horned and mitred head-dress with a short veil turned over 
and resting on a pillow. ‘This may well be of the date 1460-70, Ata 
later date I should expect to find the “ butterfly ” head-dress, composed 
of gauze expanded on wires. : 


On careful exarnination of the female figure, we find the 
waist encircled by a band with exactly the same figures as 
those which decorate the sword-belt of the male effigy, and 
the edges of the head-dress and robe, with exactly the 
squares and figures adorning the bascinet and tilting helmet. 
On the plain parts of the head-dress there are also samples of 
the four-leaved flower. 

Both figures bear evidence of having been at one time 
very carefully protected and preserved. They have, even 
now, the remains, in parts, of a kind of paint, which has 
greatly tended to the preservation of the portions thus 
covered. They also bear evidence of gross ill-usage. At one 
time the male efigy had been “ plugged” in order to receive 
nails for the support of some outside object attached to it, 
most likely the back of a pew, or a portion of wainscoating. 

Lord Dillon’s remarks on the male figure are :— 


The collar of S.S. puts it after 1382. The pallettes at arm-pits like 
Elmbrygge brass, 1425—and Leventhorpe, 1433. The ornate horizontal 
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belt not later than 1455. Double breast not much earlier than 
1425. assets with straight lower margins like Leventhorpe, 1433. 
Altogether I should put it at 1430-1435. I find on reading your letter 
that you suggest 1433-4. I will not quarrel for a few years, and 
perhaps the effigy was made before death. 


The following note respecting the S.S.S. collar is valuable : 


In olden times there was a law compelling Mayoresses to wear 
chains of office. During the War of the Roses these insignia were 
engraven according to the royalty of the towns. The Yorkist towns 
had chains comprised of links of suns, alternating with stars, and a 
representation of such a chain can be seen on a monument in Kingston 
Parish Church. The Lancastrians took the initial letter of the word 
“ Sovereyne,” the motto of Henry IV., thus originating the S.S. collar 
as worn to-day. 


With regard to the original position of these figures, Lieut.- 
Col. Bramble writes :— 


The effigies at Mangotsfield would have probably occupied one 
of three positions—(1) on an altar tomb in the centre of the chapel ; 
(2) on a similar tomb under the arch between the nave and chantry ; 
I have a recollection that a direction was given that some one 
should be interred in the latter position prior to transfer to a 
re-interment in the Cathedral—you should consider how far one 
interment is consistent with the other ; (Sir Thomas [5] Berkeley was 
buried in this spot, 1532, and in three months time the body was 
removed to the Bristol Cathedral. A.E.J.); (3) on an altar tomb 
partly under the arch in the wall. In the latter case it is quite 
possible (but not, I think, Avodaé/e in this case), that the inner effigy— 
the wife’s—would have been elevated, say nine inches, above the outer 
figure. Under no circumstances would the effigies at this date have 
been on two shelves one above the other, as they now appear. If 
there is clear evidence as to the original position of the effigies, I think 
it should be followed. If there is not, I would suggest that they 
should be placed on a low perfectly plain altar tomb—say rft. 6in. high 
—-projecting from the existing arch or cupboard, effigies side by side, 
husband outward, same level. The edges of the cupboard might be 
finished off, if necessary, with a plain chamfer. 


In the fall of 1896, by an elaborate system of impudent 
frauds, an unscrupulous attempt was made to claim these 
monuments for one who was an entire stranger to the parish. 
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An agent from London was employed in a search for a 
pedigree. He, by fraudulent means, concocted a very 
plausible story. Genealogies were manufactured, tombs 
were desecrated, registers were falsified, wills were forged : 
in a word, various outrages were committed with many 
sacred things in this parish and elsewhere. These two 
figures, as part of this pedigree, were deposited in a niche 
in the chantry ; as a matter of fact, where they were origin- 
ally, and where one figure always was. A massive oaken 
frame work, with large glass doors, was placed in the front 
part ; on either side were huge brass tablets, on which were 
engraven various untruthful and unfounded statements. 
Mercifully, the whole affair was exposed by the vigilance of 
Sir C. D. Cave, and was speedily rectified by the prompt 
energy of the newly-appointed Lord Bishop of Bristol (Dr. 
Forrest Browne). It appears, however, that suspicions had 
- been aroused respecting certain wills which had been tam- 
pered with at Gloucester, but the exposure as regards the 
local aspect and area of this fraud (and this was not small 
or insignificant) is as above. The matter was brought before 
Sir C. D. Cave early in 1898 ; he brought it before the Lord 
Bishop; and his Lordship moved the Treasury in May, 
1898. (Davis was arrested soon after, in 1898. Cf. 
Appendix.) 

The Church registers go back to a very early date, but 
they are in a pitiable state of confusion. The earliest part 
is very much mixed; leaves of various dates follow each 
other in most irregular order. Some are put in upside down, 
and the oldest parts are in the middle of the book. On the 
outside of the book we read: “This book was bought in 
1620”; but, as a matter of fact, it deals with events of 1580. 
The earliest entry is that which records the baptism of 
Eleanor Coole, child of Christopher Coole, April 25th, 1580. 
This book is parchment, except a few leaves at the end, 
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which are paper. There is a duplicate copy of the whole, 
which was made in 1720; this was of great use in exposing 
the fraud of 1896. 

A former Rector of Bitton (Rev. T. H. Ellacombe) has 
made a copy of the registers of most of the surrounding 
parishes, and that of Mangotsfield amongst others. In addi- 
tion to the “copy,” there are brief notes describing the 
condition, contents, etc., of each register. He has given a 
list of the names in the earliest books, with dates. (I 
scarcely need say there is no Shipway.) His notes are as 
follows :— 

“Entries most irregular and upside down. 

Baptisms end 1640—then Marriages in Latin, 1591-1602. 

Then Baptisms in Latin from 1603 to 1620. 

Then Marriages from 1603 to 1659. 

Burials from 1591 to 1655. All mixed from 1570 to 1602. 

Next book in a bad state ; begins 1664 and ends 1726; it is very 

mixed. Next is a mixed parchment from 1729 to 1770.” 

The Rev. Ellacombe made this copy in 1845. 

Cromwell, as Vicar-General, made the first imperative 
order for keeping parish registers in 1538. In 1558 Queen 
Elizabeth repeated this order in more vigorous terms; and 
in 1597 it was “commanded” that parchment books should 
be purchased by each parish, and that all older entries 
should be transcribed therein. This accounts for so many 
old parish registers commencing with the year 1558. At 
this time it was also ordered that duplicates of all registers 
should be forwarded to the Diocesan Archives. The injunc- 
tions were but imperfectly obeyed. The earliest transcripts 
of our diocese are of the date 1571. We are fortunate in 
having such early registers, which are amongst the most 
ancient in the diocese. The earliest page has 1580 upon it, 
but the reverse side of this page is earlier, but has no date— 
at least, so we conclude, because we have to turn over before 
we come to the page dated 1580. Thus our register is 
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earlier than the strict command of Elizabeth—1597. On 
leaves in a more recent part we find the entry: “Copied 
for the Bishop's Court.” 

All births were inserted in Church registers until 1836, 
when the General Register office was instituted. 

The old burial ground, on which stands the little old 
schoolroom, is a pathetic sight. It seems fearfully neglected, 
and yet what can be done? It contains the remains of some 
of the most prominent of our parishioners. The following 
are some of the tombs :— 

Robert Lewis, formerly Merchant of Bristol, Cleve Lodge, 1840. 
94 years of age. A most prominent member of the Parish, and a great 
benefactor to the Church. 

James Green, 1850, years old. 

Flat tomb over the family of Taylors, 1842 to 1872. 

Millet, 1830. Geo. Winstone, 1824. 

Jos. Highfield, 1848, 49. 

Eliz. Turvey, 1807. 

Wm. Winstone, 1830, 81. 

Ruth Winstone, 1844, 94. 

Carlton Smythies, 1827. 

Guest, 1838. 

Green, 1817. 

Grace Woodland, 1843. 

Let. Sharpe, 1812, 76. 

Alf. Jefferies, 1841, 25. 

Jno. Harper Stokes, 1855, 40. 

Nichols. 

Darney, 1857, 29. 

Elizabeth Francomb, 1810, 61. 

The stones are so badly decayed that the dates could 
scarcely be seen. I am sorry I could not trace the ages on 
so many of these tombs. I repeat this old burial ground is 
a most pathetic sight. Its condition savours of neglect, in- 
difference, and forgetfulness. The parish, as such, should do 
something for the tomb of Mr. Robt. Lewis, who did so 
much for it. In the olden time this “new” churchyard was 
beautifully kept, even to a fine flower border round its path. 
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The monuments now in the Parish Church are :— 


IN THE CHANCEL, on Tablets on the Wall (South). 

Joseph Peterson, 1836, 58 years of age; Mary Peterson, his wife, 
1849, 41. Their children: Nicholas H., 1844, 17; Phillipa, 1848, 14 ; 
Joseph, 1854, 23. 

Phillipa H. Toghill, 1854, 83; Amy H. Peterson (daughter), 1856, 62. 

Nicholas Harrison, 1797, 67 ; Amy, his wife, 1771, 34. 

Four children of Thomas Pexton Peterson:—Edwin Meredith, 
1829; Mary Ann, 1830; Amy Harrison, 1834; Eleanor Phillipa, 
1835. All died in infancy. 

Henr etta Hall. 

Abenia Elizabeth Harrington, 1855, 15; Edwin William Meredith, 
1866, 32. 

Thomas Pexton Peterson, 1852, 56; Eleanor Bush Peterson, 1874, 72. 


ON NorTH AISLE WALL (Monuments). 

John Hughes, of Cleve Lodge, 1859, 59 years of age. Buried at 
Downend. 

Rev. Robert Brodie, 1873, 83; 37 years Vicar of the Parish ; 
Robert (son), 1829, infant ; Anna Alicia (daughter), 1848, 18 ; Robert 
(son), 1850, 21; Anna Maria (wife), 1870, 83; Hugh Brodie (son), 
1882, 50. 

At WEST END OF NORTH WALL. 

Sarah, wife of James Lewis, 1817, 49. 


IN THE WEST WALL (Inside). 
Henry Watts, 1792, 51; Betty, his wife, 1778, 40; George V. 
Douglas, 1824, 29; Richard Monk, 1845, 72; Elizabeth W. Monk, 
1855, 66. These are all on one Tablet in the west end of North Aisle. 


IN THE NAVE ON THE SOUTH WALL (Monument). 
Joseph Churchill, 1802, 28. 


IN THE WEST WALL (outside)—North of Door. 

Charles Emet, Junr., 1794, 57; Elizabeth, wife of James Lorrimer 
(daughter of Charles Emet), 1793, 34; also Four Children of the above 
Elizabeth and James Lorrimer; also Three Children of John and 
Mary Luton (the inscriptions on a great part of this stone are 
scaled off), 

IN THE WEST WALL (outside)--South of Door. 

William Emet, 1797, 49; Hannah Emet (wife), 1800, 56; Mary 
(daughter), 1787, 13; Ann (wife of Charles Emet), 1810, 36; Ellen 
(daughter), died in infancy; Hannah (daughter), 1809, 9; Charles 
Emet, 1833, 56. 
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On a small head-stone, 2ft. high, in the churchyard, are 

these words, with no other inscription :— 
As I was, so now are ye, 
As I am, so shall you be; 
All you that this do se, (sz¢) 
Think upon Eternity. 

Want of space forbids any further entries of this kind. 

Before the year 1438, all the dead of this parish were 
buried at St. James’, Bristol, but after this the authorities 
at Tewkesbury gave permission to bury at home, on the 
condition that the parishioners went regularly to St. James’ 
for Holy Communion, and paid St. James’ 2lbs. of wax per 
annum for ever. Later in its history, Mangotsfield (1650) 
paid 1lb. of wax per annum to Mr. Wm. Brayne, who had 
purchased the advowson from King Henry VIII. This 
advowson passed afterwards to Mr. Dowel, of Almondes- 
bury, and from him to Mr. Wolley and others. Rudder 
says (1779): “Now its patroness is Mrs. Wilmot” (Mrs. 
Wilmot was Mr. Dowel’s sister). It then became the posses- 
sion of Mr. Edward S. Sitwell, and from him it passed by 
purchase to Mr. Thos. Wadham, of whom the father of the 
Rev. Alf. Peache bought it. It is now vested in the hands 
of the Peache trustees. 

The Diamond Jubilee memorial was the renovation of the 
old clock in the tower. This is suitably inscribed: “ Queen 
Victoria, Jubilee Memorial, 1837—1897.” Until recently 
there was the time-worn old sun-dial in the south-west 
corner of the tower. It has fallen down from sheer old age. 
Its position can still be seen where a solitary stay nail 
remains in apparent soliloquy, wondering (?) what has 
become of his friend of so many years’ standing. 

With regard to the clergy of Mangotsfield, public records 
contain no list such as we find connected with most parishes. 
Bigland has no list of incumbents, and the only name that 
occurs in the P.R.O. at London is that of Rev. R. Brodie. 
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This is accounted for by the fact that Mangotsfield was for 
centuries only a perpetual curacy, and was, as such, only of 
nominal value. The Prior of St. James’, Bristol, was in 
reality the “parson” of Mangotsfield. In Sir Thos. 
Berkeley’s will (1532) we read: “I gyf to the Priour of Saint 
James, parson of Mangottefeld, x xs.” However, it may be 
of interest to some to have a list of the various Clerks in 
Holy Orders who have had from age to age the spiritual 
charge of “our Parish.” These names have been gleaned 
from various sources, and are now given in chronological 
order for the first time. 


1228--(No List in existence). 

1412—Nich. Barstable. 

1532—Thomas Harcourt. 

1560—Sir John Howell. 

1582—-Thomas Hope. 

1619—Humphrey Hook. 

1622—Jacobus Wealshe. 

1629—William Pexton. 

1633—John Dobbs. 

1656-61—Henry Hoskins. 

1672—-William Poole. 

1682—Andrew Cater. 

1685-1712—-M. E. Cater. 

1720—William Wrogoby. 

1727-64 - William Moseley ; buried at Almondsbury (1764), where his 
father was Vicar. He was assisted by — Meredith (1727) 
J. Warnford (1759), — Rainstorp (1760). 

1768— — Cater. 

1769-1805—Christopher Haynes—also Rector of Syston for 30 years 
(two of his daughters are interred in Downend Churchyard), 

1806-19—Dr. Thomas Brookes. 

1820-22—Canon Jenkins. 

1822-59—Robert Brodie. 

1859-75—Alfred Peache. 

1875-81 -K. N. Brandon. 

1881—George Alford—present Vicar. 


According to the records of February, 1828, the question 
of further church accommodation was occupying the minds 
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of the authorities. The Parish Church was “ too far away,” 
and its size was “ inadequate.” Consequently we find it was 
desired “to erect another Church,” and the point at issue 
was “shall ct be a Chapel-of-ease, or shall it constitute a 
new Parish Church?” This was a serious matter, and was 
in no way hurried over or hastily decided. The matter was 
fully and fairly discussed, and the following letter is the 
result as far as the then Bishop of Bristol was concerned :— 


[Copy]. 
REVEREND SIR, 

After the fullest consideration which I have been able to give to the 
subject of our late conversation, I retain the opinion which I have 
more than once expressed, that in order to meet the spiritual wants of 
the Parish of Mangotsfield, a new church should be erected in a central 
situation, and be constituted the Parish Church in the place of the 
present. If the benefice were of sufficient value to furnish a stipend to 
a curate, the present Church might be retained as a Chapel-of-ease, 
but, unfortunately, the living does not furnish a decent maintenance 
for a single clergyman, much less for two ; with respect to any tablets 
which may be affixed to the walls, they might be removed to the new 
Church, as was done at Clifton, and the churchyard may remain in its 
present state. Indeed, I see no reason why the Church itself should 
be pulled down. I am convinced that the plan above described is the 
best in every point of view, and I sincerely hope that the parishioners 
may possess both the inclination and ability to carry it into execution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Palace, Sep. 2, 1826. J. BRISTOL. 
Rev. Robert Brodie. 


Dr. John Kaye was Lord Bishop of Bristol at this time. 
This very serious question was brought before an influential 
Vestry meeting in December, 1826. After great discussion, 
it was proposed that the suggestion of the Bishop, whose 
letter to Mr. Brodie had been read, should be carried into 
effect ; and the Vicar, Mr. Brodie, undertook, on these con- 
ditions, to provide the sum of £3,000 apart from any rate of 
the parish. 

An amendment was proposed that the Church should be 
erected, but that it should “ only be a Chapel-of-ease, and 
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not the Parish Church.” ‘This was carried by 24 to 14. A 
Building Committee was appointed, consisting of the clergy: 
and the following: Messrs. Stephen Cave, Danl. Cave, John 
Haythorne, Robt. Lewis, and Thos. Wadham. Mr. Danl. 
Cave offered the site for the Church free gratis, but this was 
respectfully and of necessity declined, because it was con- 
sidered expedient that a large burying-ground should be 
provided as well as a Church. Mr. Robert Lewis, of Cleve 
Lodge, offered suitable land on very favourable terms, and 
the offer was accepted. The Committee proceeded very 
cautiously, and rightly decided on two points: first, there 
should be no rate; and second, nothing should be done 
before the money was either in hand or in prospect. Matters 
proceeded slowly, but prosperously, and the Downend 
Church was opened in 1831. It was built by Mr. Olive 
Greenway, a real Mangotsfield man, and will hold 1,000 
worshippers. In consequence of a money grant from the 
Church Building Society, 724 seats are to be free and 
unappropriated for ever. 

It is dedicated to the Saviour, being called “Christ Church.” 
It is a large, square, stone building, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. It has no tower, and has a one-span roof. The whole 
of the walls, including gable ends, are finished off above the 
roof with embattled freestone work. Small toweretts of the 
same material adorn the east and west ends. The more 
elaborate are at the chancel end. There are here two small 
lantern turrets of freestone. There is a burying-ground on 
the north, south, and west sides, and on the east stands the 
Vicar’s freehold glebe, which is used as a school playground. 
A fresh parcel of and on the north-west side of the original 
churchyard has just been acquired by the Vicar on behalf of 
the parish. This is the square plot through which the 
Church path leads from the Downend road. The interior 
of the Church is plain, but lofty and comfortable. There are 
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galleries on three sides—north, south, and west—resting 
on iron pillars. The main building ends in a particularly 
lofty arch, beyond which, eastward, the chancel is built. 
Formerly the pews were most orthodox and high, but are 
now of modern description. This Church had, in its earliest 
days, its “ orchestra,” consisting of clarionet (Mr. C. Davis), 
bass viol, flute (Mr. C. Greenway), and trombone. They sat 
in a prepared place in the west gallery. This was before the 
organ was built. The organ and choir originally occupied 
this west gallery, but are now in the extreme east corner of 
the north gallery. In 1874 Downend was constituted a 
separate parish by special Act of Parliament. Through the 
liberality of Sir Stephen Cave, Bart., G.C.B., the Rev. Alfred 
Peache, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the endow- 
ment fund of the parish was raised. Rev. Alfred Peache was 
its first incumbent, and upon his resignation in 1878 his 
curate, Rev. J]. W. Dann, M.A., was appointed Vicar; and 
is still in charge. Through the energy of the present Vicar, 
a very fine Vicarage was erected to the west of the Church 
in 1879, at a cost of £2,300. The land for this was the gift 
of Sir Stephen Cave. The Diamond Jubilee commemora- 
tions of this Church are an oaken pulpit, built by public 
subscriptions ; silver Communion vessels (one flagon, two 
chalices, and two patens), the gift of Lady Cave, of Cleve 
Hill, and her sister, Miss Smyth. In this Church are some 
historic and interesting tablets. On the south wall of the 
chancel are the family monuments of the Caves. 
Stephen Cave, died 1838, aged 74. 
Anne, his wife, died 1851, aged 87. 


“Who liberally contributed to the building of this Church.” 
“He is buried at St. Paul’s, Portland Square, Bristol.” 

Daniel Cave, died 1872, aged 82. 

Frances, his wife, died 1854, aged 60. 

Anne, daughter, died 1847, aged 24. 

Frances, second daughter, died 1826, 14 months old. 

Henry, second son, died 1858, aged 36; Daniel, youngest son, died 

1861, aged 25, “Accidentally drowned in the Nile, buried at Assouan.” 
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The Right Honourable Sir Stephen Cave, Bart., G.C.B., died in 
1880, aged 59, and is buried at Aix in Savoie. 


Mrs. Alington, daughter of Mr. Daniel Cave, died at Muckton, 
1874, aged 36. 

On the north wall of the chancel is the monument of Mr. 
John Minty Croom, died 1875, aged 72. Elizabeth, his wife, 
died 1884, aged 83. 

On the south side of the chancel arch is the tablet of the 
world-renowed Grace family :— 

Henry Mills Grace, died 1871, aged 63; George Frederick, died 
1880, aged 30; Martha, wife of Henry Mills Grace, died 1884, aged 72. 
On tablets in the south wall under the galleries is the monu- 
ment of the Gillsons—Mr. George and four sisters. Also 
those of the Sealeys :— 


Major-General Sealey, died 1849, aged 66; Mary Ann, his wife, 
died 1859, aged 71; H. Eliza Sealey, died 1834, aged 19; Eliza S., 
died 1836, aged 81. 

Also 
Robert Walker Leonard, died 1871, aged 55. 


In the floor in the centre aisle are small triangular tablets as 
follows :— 


Thomas Coleman, 1835, 81; Margaret, his wife, 1839, 75; Betsy, 
wife of Henry Olive Greenway, 1834, 26; Mary Monk, 1844, 81 ; 
Robert Croome, 1855, 83; Mary Croome, 1846, 72; Eliza Croome, 
1883, 85; John Henry Croome, 8 years; J. M. Croome, 1875 ; 
H. E. S., 18343 EsS.,; 1835); B. We D.S., 1849. 

In the churchyard are a great number of names which fre- 
quently occur in the parochial records. I can only give 
some of them. 

Christian Haynes, died 1861, aged 76. 

Phillipa Haynes, 1863, aged 80. 

These are deeply interesting, because they are the daughters 
of Rev. Christopher Haynes, who was Vicar of Mangotsfield 
for thirty-seven years (1769 to 180s). 
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John Hughes, Cleve Lodge, died 1858, 58 years old [and various 
other members of the family ; he played a most prominent part in this 
Parish in his day]. 

Olive Greenway, died 1846, aged 72. [This is the builder of the 
Church, and the contractor for Mangotsfield Church alterations in 
1843]. Ann, his wife, died 1877, aged 80 years. 

George Cook Thomas, died 1868, aged 53. 

Bennett Davis, died 1846, aged 59. 

Mary, his wife, died 1882, aged 84. 

Ed. Russell, died 1867, aged 74 [one of the most prominent men of 
the Parish in his day]. 

Eliza Russell, died 1879, aged 82. 

Benjamin Davis, died 1876, aged 85. 

Hannah Davis, died 1878, aged 85. 

John R. Nichols [uncle of Mr. W. G. Grace], died 1889, aged 76. 

Julia Augusta Peache, died 1893, aged 67, wife of Rev. Alfred 
Peache, of sweet loving memory and immortal association in this parish. 

Henry Grace, Surgeon, died 1895, aged 62 (the never-to-be-forgotten 
“Dr. Henry” of Kingswood]. 

Fred. Greenway, died 1895, aged 69. 

Chas. Greenway, died 1895, aged 64. 


There are a large number of Greenways. This is one of the 
oldest families in the parish. 
Frances Anne Cooper, died 1880, 88 years of age. More than 40 


years schoolmistress at Mangotsfield. [Sweet /i#t/e Miss Cooper” 
they still call her]. 


Alfred Pocock, died 1897, aged 84 years. [The pioneer of Glo’ster 
cricket, and general instructor of the Grace family]. 


With regard to the tythes of the parish very little need 
be said. It does not come within the scope of this work 
to speak of tythes in general as such, but simply to say a 
word or two, as part of the ecclesiastical history of the 
parish. The origin of tythe is very ancient. Early Christians 
in England, following the example of the Jew of old, gave 
to the Church—the only system of religion in those days— 
a certain proportion of the benefit of their land, in the form 
of either proidial, mixt, or personal tythe. Tythes are also 
great and small. No Act of Parliament ever created tythe. 
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Tythes are very largely charges on lands in the nature of 
a tax, and such land passes from owner to owner subject to 
these charges, and consequently sold cheaper. The tythes 
of this parish have a peculiar history. Originally it was 
Crown land. Afterwards such charges as were in existence 
belonged to Tewkesbury Abbey. Then Henry Tudor VIII. 
“grabbed” all he could lay hands on in this particular 
direction. It is not generally known what a fearful Church 
robber this King was. At the dissolution of the Monasteries 
untold wealth passed into his hands which really belonged 
to the Church. Henry appropriated the lion’s share of 
the robbery, and then “ threw the rest to the hungry pack of 
courtiers and parasites, noble and ignoble, who were as ready 
to lick his feet as they were to tear each other in pieces at the 
slightest sign or nod.” Strange to relate, though Henry VIII. 
inherited a vast fortune from his father, Henry VIL, and had 
also the enormous wealth “ filched ” from the Church, yet he 
died a most miserably poor man, with not only an empty 
exchequer, but heavily in debt. The value of Church lands 
still in Royal hands in 1727 was let for the prodigious 
amount of stv millions sterling! 

The advowson and tythe were purchased of Henry VIII. 
by Mr. Brayne, of London. A copy of the original grant 
from the King to him is in the possession of Sir Chas. D. 
Cave. From him they passed to various owners, until we 
find the advowson and tythe separated. 

The advowsen has been already traced, but not the tythe. 
Amongst the deeds extant relating to certain properties of 
the parish we find indentures respecting the sale and 
transfer of tythe. In 1715 téthes passed from Mr. Dowel, of 
Over, to Messrs. Bampton, Woolie, and Bayly; in 1718 
others passed from Mr. Jno. Meredith to Bampton, Woolie, 
and Bayly ; in 1718 Mr. Player bought the tythes from these 
three. There were afterwards various owners of certain 
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parts of the tythe. We frequently meet with charges in the 
old rate book worded thus: “For tythe unsold.” In the 
early part of the century the tythes were owned by three 
separate parties—Cave, Toghill, and Parry. To-day they 
are in the hands of three—Sir C. D. Cave, Mr. Marsh, and 
Mr. Croome. The total value is 490 per annum, and £45 
of this is owned by Mr. Marsh. A peculiarity of this division 
is that it constitutes the various owners part lay Rectors of 
the parish. So that we have a clerical Vicar and three “ lay 
Rectors,” with their due proportion of the share of the 
Rectorial honour. As a matter of fact, a large portion of 
our country is claimed by lay Rectors who obtained this 
position after the sacrilege of Henry VIII.’s day. Be it 
noted the clergy of the parish do not own a fraction of its 
tythe. The following figures give all thoughtful people food 
for reflection: “ At the Norman Conquest there were 45,000 
Churches and 52,000 Chapels-of-ease in the kingdom, but 
now (1779) the number of both is 10,000, whereof 3,845 
are impropriations” (Rudder). “There are (1779) 290 
Parish Churches in Gloucestershire, of which 140 are impro- 
priations ” (Rudder). 

Where the “ advowson ” is in the hands of a layman, that 
living is called an “ impropriation.” It is an “ appropriation ” 
when in the hands of “ the officials of the Church, College, 
or religious foundation” (Burns’ Ecc. Law, vol. ii, p. 303). 

As regards benefactions, the parish has but few. 

Both Churches are endowed, but neither by the State or 
Act of Parliament. The way in which both have been pro- 
vided for has been already detailed. There are two bene- 
factions, known as the Z’aylor and Dimsdale Charities, for 
bread and clothing at certain periods of the year. 

Hester Taylor's is of the value of £1,000, and is invested 
in the 3 per cent. annt. This is at the discretion of the 
trustees as to what shall be given, either bread or clothing. 
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Ann Dimsdale's Charity is a bread charity, and is of the 
value of £636 Is. 2d, and 1s invested in the Consolidated 
3 per cent. annt. This is of the date 1836. 

This latter was subject to a life legacy of £25 to a certain 
person who has just died, thus this charity is now at its full 
amount for the benefit of our poor. 

These charities were originally in the hands of the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, but since the innovations of the Parish 
Council they are in the hands of the Vicar and two elected 
members of this same august body. 

The Foster Chapel, Downend (Baptist), is endowed. 

There is a charge of 413 a year on a field of the Baugh 
Farm estate for the poor of Winterbourne Parish for ever. 
This was given by Hugh Brown (1696). 

The Frenchay Iron Mill estate has a benefaction of £15 
per annum, which is for the benefit of the Unitarian Chapel 
at Frenchay. 

A benefaction left by Isabella Player of £100 for the 
poor of Mangotsfield for ever has been lost sight of. Indeed 
it was never dispensed. Jsabella Player died in 1736, and 
was buried in Iron Acton Church. She was the daughter of 
Mr. Player, of Cleve Hill, and sister of Thomas Player, who 
succeeded his father. The Players were the Lords of the 
Manor of Acton. 

The earliest Church School House of Mangotsfield is a 
quaint tiny structure 40 ft. by 20 ft. (about), which stands in 
the old burial ground opposite the Red Lion Inn, and is now 
the Mission Room of the parish. Miss Cooper was mistress 
of this school for more than 40 years—it still goes by the 
name of “ Miss Cooper’s School.” It only has two windows 
on the west side, with a door between them. Both door and 
windows have pediment tops taken right up beyond the roof, 
and form a kind of gable. There is a porch at the north end 
and a lobby inside. The little raised platform, where “ little 
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Miss Cooper” used to sit at her table, is still in the same 
place. “ Little Miss Cooper” was so tiny that one day when 
she was coming to school from her home at Mrs. Wilmot’s, 
the wind was so high that it blew her into a soft-water well 
which she had to pass. She was fished out all dripping, and 
there was no school that day. In the year 1841 this structure 
was nearly re-built, at the cost of £77 10s. 3d. This was 
during Mr. Brodie’s time. 

The new schools stand on Mangotsfield Common, and 
were built in the year 1870 at a cost of £1,000. These have 
been enlarged from time to time. 

In 1841, Downend School, with a dwelling-house (with 
garden adjoining), were built on land purchased of Mr. Jno. 
Hughes, Cleve Lodge, at a cost of £1,001 gs. 6d. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bransby lived in this house; he is well remem- 
bered owing to his having had a wooden leg. Mr. Wills 
lived there after him. The school premises have been 
enlarged from time to time, and are now three large depart- 
ments of boys and girls with more than 1,000 children in 
them. A school, supported by the Caves, was formerly held 
in a large building below the Dragon publichouse, which 
had at one time been a pin factory. A British School was 
for years supported by the late Mr. Handel Cossham, but all 
the schools of the parish are now National Schools. Fine 
school premises have recently been erected at Soundwell, at 
a cost of more than £1,700. There are more than 2,000 
children at present in the National Schools of the parish. 

The school below the “ Dragon” was a private concern 
carried on by Mr. Cave before the Downend Schools were 
built. At first it was for boys and girls only, and no infants. 
Mr. Sargeant and Mr. Hoar are associated with the boys’ 
department as masters, and a Miss Cox as mistress of the 
girls. The initiation of an infant school is due to Mr. 
Sergeant Stevens, who came to live at Cleve Wood, and who 
took, with his wife and daughters, the very liveliest interest 
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in the welfare of the young of the parish. The first infant 
school venture was in a cottage near the school. It was a 
brilliant success, and is always associated with the name of 
Mrs. E. Biggs, now of the Downend Post Office. In the 
north wall of the boys’ class-room at Downend is the 
drinking fountain which was erected in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in 1887. It was opened by Lady Cave, of 
Cleve Hill. We must not omit a notice of a religious move- 
ment which, in the early years of this century, was inaugu- 
rated and carried on by Mr. Geo. Pocock, of Bristol, still 
locally and affectionately remembered as “ Grandfer” 
Pocock. He is additionally interesting as being the grand- 
father of Dr. W. G. Grace on the mother’s side. He did 
a noble work amongst the colliers of this parish, when as 
yet no other religious effort had reached them. The follow- 
ing quaint notice, in the form of a small poster bill, has been 
preserved in Ellacombe’s MSS. History of Kingswood :— 


THE TENT. 


The first Public Meeting for field preaching this Season will com- 
mence on Good Friday next, March 31st, 1820, at Sheppard’s Pits, in 
the vicinity of Kingswood, where many of the poor colliers and others, 
by the Mighty Power of God, have been lately brought out of the 
horrible pit of sin, and out of the miry clay of the vilest practices, 
These lately reformed Sabbath-breakers and thieves, till now ignorant 
as the untaught Indian brood, are in the act of building for themselves 
and children a place for a school and for religious services. Close by 
these rising walls the Itinerant Temple will be erected. Should any of 
God’s people be disposed to rejoice with them that rejoice, and to join 
with those rough trees of the wood now breaking forth into singing, 
let them come up to keep Holy Day, to swell the grand chorus of the 
Saviour’s praise, and with angels and sinners to give glory to God. 
Several ministers will be present to conduct the service, which will 
commence at 2.30 o’clock and 5.30 in the afternoon. As little or no 
refreshment can be procured in such a wilderness, the friends will do 
well to bring the requisites for tea with them, and any of the cottagers, 
many of whose huts are become very decent, will gladly provide them 
with water. The best way from Bristol to Sheppard’s Pits is the road 
leading to Mangotsfield. The distance is about four miles. 

GEO. POCOCK. 

Prospect Place, March 29, 1820. 
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Until his death this good man carried on this tent work, 
and there are some old men and women still alive who, from 
that day to this, have thanked God that ever “ Grandfer” 
Pocock brought his tent to Soundwell. A daughter of his 
was intimately associated with him in the work—NMiss Bessie. 
The Soundwell people waited on the meeting day until they 
heard Miss Bessie singing; then they knew it was time to 
wend their way to the tent. It appears that as the father 
and daughter drove up through Soundwell, Miss Bessie, who 
had a glorious voice, and could use it, sang the “ Songs of 
Zion” as an intimation to the people that they had arrived 
and were on their way to service. All honour to those who, 
in those days of danger and indifference, followed in the 
footsteps of Him, whom we will not name here—preaching 
under the blue dome of God’s natural temple the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God, without hope of fee or reward 
from earthly sources. The name of Pocock is indelibly 
stamped upon the religious history of this our parish of 
Mangotsfield. The building to which Mr. Pocock refers 
was completed, and was known as the “ Colliers’ Temple.” 
It stood just above the present Soundwell Post Office. It 
flourished for a long time, but finally the congregation 
dwindled and went to other places of worship. The fabric 
has been changed into two dwelling houses. This temple 
served its purpose, and was the birthplace and religious 
home of many a sincere son and daughter of the Lord God 
Almighty. 

With Mr. Pocock we associate another remarkable 
character who did noble work of a similar kind—Mr. Victory 
Purdy, otherwise called “the walking Bible.” Mr. Pocock 
has written the life of this truly marvellous man. 

Victory Purdy’s father came from London to Bristol with 
the Rev. John Wesley. This is Mr. Wesley’s letter to Mr. 
Purdy on the subject :— 
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Copy. 
(Copy) Lonpon, Fed. 7, 7784. 
My DEAR BROTHER, 

Your father was one of our first Society, which met at Fetter Lane, 
and one of the first that found peace with God. When it was thought 
that I should go to Bristol, we spent a considerable time in prayer, 
and then cast lots who should accompany me thither. The lot fell 
upon him, and he was with me day and night, till he judged it proper 
to marry ; but I had no curiosity, so that I scarce ever asked him a 
question concerning his parents, birth, or former ways of life. I first 
saw him when he came to the Foundery, and desired to be admitted 
into the Society. He was a man of eminent integrity and simplicity, 
fervent in zeal, and warm in charity, both in his spirit and behaviour 
greatly resembling Joseph Bradford. Be you a follower of him as he 


was of Christ. 
I am, 


Your affectionate Brother, 
To Mr. Victory Purdy, JOHN WESLEY. 
At the New Room in Bristol. 

The father died in 1759, and shortly -afterwards his 
mother. Victory was left to the care of an uncle. He found 
peace with God when five years old. He preached the Word 
while yet a youth. In 1771 he began regular preaching, and 
gave his first sermon at Kendleshire. In a short time his 
name was placed on the minutes of the Methodists’ Con- 
ference, and he was sent on circuit as an itinerant preacher 
in Bradford, Wilts. Owing to an unjust estimation of him- 
self, he gave this up. He went back into his ordinary life, 
and preached on the Lord’s Day asa layman. From 1781 
to 1822 he preached 2,882 sermons and travelled 22,896 
miles, chiefly on foot, and wrote 1853 hymns. Altogether 
he preached 3,350 sermons, and travelled 27,639 miles. 

His busiest year was 1803, when he preached 128 sermons 
and travelled 900 miles. This is gleaned from the memoran- 
dum which he carefully kept and tabulated every year. He 
lived and died a working man, having refused a lucrative 
post which had been offered him by the Duke of Beaufort 


in 1792. He read the Bible through forty times. He often 
E 
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preached at Mr. Vincent's, in Betts’ Barton, in Downend. 
On Sunday, June 23rd, 1822, he started for the “ Colliers’ 
Temple,” where he had to preach. When he got near there, 
he was too ill to go further or do more, and had to return 
home. On the following Monday. week, June 28th, this 
noble spirit was liberated from his prison house of clay, and 
entered that eternal home to be for ever with the Lord 
whom he so faithfully and blessedly served. 

In closing this part of this chapter, we rejoice to note the 
marvellous change that has come over “Our Parish” and 
locality. In former years we were noted for our outrageous 
criminality. Throughout all the troubles and crimes asso- 
ciated with ye Chase of Kingswood, Mangotsfield men 
figured largely in murders, thefts, and disturbances. Gangs 
of robbers from this locality were the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood for fifty miles around. The following extract 
speaks for itself :— 


From the Bristol Gazette, April 23, 1786. 

Fry and Ward, now under sentence, make ten persons who have 
died on a gallows within three years from the Parish of Bitton 
{including Kingswood then]. The gang to which these miscreants 
belonged kept the neighbourhood of Bitton in so much dread that 
people used to pay them an annual stipend not to rob them of their 
poultry and other things. Some paid 10/6, others 5/- a year, which 
was regularly collected at Lansdown Fair.—(EZ/llacombe MSS. His. 
Kg., Vol. 2, page 130. 

As recent as 1811 crime was so rampant that the “ Kings- 
wood Association for the Prosecution of Thieves and House- 
breakers” was formed. A prospectus was issued by some 
of the more respectable inhabitants setting forth the objects 
of the association, which were “ combination for mutual pro- 
tection against the alarming depredations continually com- 
mitted by a very daring and daily increasing combination of 
villians extending their ravages for many miles round the 
country, and well known to reside chiefly in this neighbour- 
hood,” and for the purpose of “ promoting the welfare of the 
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community, by adopting such measures as may tend to pro- 
duce the desired effect” by “ striking a decisive blow at the 
root of such a system of iniquitous practices as is supposed 
never was equalled in any other part of the kingdom.” Our 
connection with this association is shown by Mr. Robert 
Lewis, Cleve Lodge, being chairman, and two of our 
parishioners being authorised to receive subscriptions for 
promoting the object of the association—Messrs. Emet and 
Gunter, Downend. 

But what hath God wrought? Of all the people within 
the four seas there are none now more deeply religious or 
better taught of the Holy Spirit, none possessed of a more 
sturdy English independence, and no spot where more 
thorough and sincere friends can be made. The credit for 
this is largely due, under God, to such men as Wesley and 
Whitfield, to Pocock and Purdy, and to the clergy, ministers, 
and schoolmasters who from time to time laboured in this 
locality, and who so manfully battled with the sin and 
wickedness which was so rampant in the bygone days. In 
no part of England is there a more marked or more glorious 
transformation from darkness to light than in this “Our 
Parish” of Mangotsfield, and for this, as old Purdy always 
used to say, “ Soli deo Gloria.” 

The advance in spiritual life in the old Chase boundary 
can be seen by a glance at the following table, which sets 
out the year of the consecration of the Churches named :— 


St. George - - - 1756 
Holy Trinity, Kingswood - - 1821 
Fishponds - - - - 1821 
Two Mile Hill - - - - 1848 
Jefferies’ Hill . - - - 1842 
Frenchay - - - . - 1834 
Winterbourne Down - - - 1660 
Downend - - - . 1831 
St. Luke’s, Baths Hill - - - 1843 
Easton, St. Mark’s - - - 1848 
St. Philip’s, Trinity Seal - 1832 


Coal-Pit Heath - - - 1845 
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There is a meeting house at Bury Hill in this parish, 
where services are held on Sunday afternoons. These meet- 
ings were first held in a cottage there by Misses Cave, the 
daughters of Mr. Daniel Cave. They were afterwards con- 
ducted by “ dear Mrs. Peache.” It was considered desirable 
that a proper room should be built, and this being taken in 
hand, was soon accomplished. One person gave the stones, 
another hauled them and the other materials to the place ; 
one did this, and the other that, and in a very short time a 
nice little place was the consequence. A day school was 
held here for many years. This was kept by Miss James. 
It is used for all parochial purposes, mothers’ meetings, etc. 

There are other places of worship in the parish, both at 
Downend, Soundwell, Staple Hill, and Mangotsfield. The 
old Wesleyan Chapel still stands on Staple Hill, and is now 
part of a chemist’s shop. The next home of the Wesleyans 
was a chapel in the lower part of Downend, in the corner of 
the property now called The Firs. Their present chapel is 
of very recent date. At the time of the separation, a U.F.M. 
congregation left the old Wesleyan Chapel in Staple Hill 
and worshipped for some time in the house of Mr. Bennett 
in Pendennis. They afterwards built a place of worship in 
Staple Hill, to the west of the old Wesleyan Chapel, and in 
1874 they built their spacious and beautiful erection which 
is now their religious home. It has recently been renovated 
and made one of the finest places of worship in their con- 
nexion in the neighbourhood. The Primitive Methodists 
have a chapel on the south side of Staple Hill. At Sound- 
well there are places of worship connected with Free Metho- 
dists, Wesleyan, Congregational, Plymouth Brethren, and 
Free Gospel Mission. In Downend there are the newest 
Wesleyan Chapel, and the historic Foster Baptist Chapel. 
Here the Rev. Robert Hall, of world-wide fame, has often 
preached ; and here also Rev. John Foster preached and is 
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buried. Dr. Caleb Evans died in Downend in 1791, aged 
51. He was formerly the principal of what is now the 
Baptist Ccllege in Bristol. He was the son of Dr. Hugh 
Evans, and was a worthy son of a worthy father. This Dr. 
Caleb Evans is interesting as being the builder of the Down- 
end Baptist Chapel. The noted Rev. John Foster first 
came to Downend in 1800, and lived at Mrs. Gowing’s. He 
left in 1804, and went to Frome. In 1808 he married a 
sister of Mrs. J. Mason Cox, of Overn Hill, and settled at 
Bourton-on-the-Water. In 1817 he again became the pastor 
at Downend, but was compelled through ill-health to resign 
in 1821. He resided at Stapleton, but spent a great deal of 
his time at Overn Hill with his wife’s sister. In 1843 he died, 
and was buried in the Baptist Chapel burial ground at 
Downend. This chapel is the only one in the parish that 
has its own burial ground. In connection with this we find 
the following familiar names :— 

In the Chapel there are three memorial tablets on the 
left-hand wall. To “Dr. Caleb Evans, ob. Aug. 9, 1791, 
aged 54 (buried near Redcross St. Bristol). Also Sarah 
Evans, ob. 1817, aged 78 years.” There is also a fine 
tablet to “Rev. John Foster, ob. 1843, aged 73 (buried in 
adjoining churchyard).” On the right hand there is one 
to “Rev. Joseph Mitchel, ob. Jan, 1860, aged 74 years 
(buried in adjoining chapel yard). Also Ann, wife of above, 
ob. 1861, aged 77 years.” 

The following are some of the names of those buried in 
the chapel yard :— 

Rev. William Evans, died July 11, 1892, aged 83. “Thirty years 
pastor.” 

Rey. John Vernon, died 1817, aged 31. “First Pastor of the Church 
adjoining.” 

George Bridgman, died 1872, aged 61. 


Elizabeth Ann, his Wife, died 1893, aged 74. 
Isabella Llewellyn, died 1875, aged 38. 
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Thomas Nelmes, died 1897, aged 68. 

Sarah Nelmes, died 1883, aged 76. 

Ann King, died 1851, aged 61. 

Anna Sperrings, died 1853, aged 65. 

William Turner, died 1841, aged 57. 

James Tyndall, died 1860, aged 44. 

John Habgood, died 1851, aged 20. 

Mary Emet, died 1839, aged 35. 

John Emet, died 1860, aged 57. [There are quite a large number of 
Emets]. 

Chas Emet, died 1885, aged 79. 

Selina Bompass, died 1809, aged 42. 

Geo. W. Bompass, M.D., died 1847, aged 58. [There are a good 
many Bompasses]. 

Samuel Smith, died 1823, aged 33 [other members of this family also]. 

Francis Henry Brain, died 1860, aged 22. 

Job Smith, died 1883, aged 73 [other members of the family also]. 

John Irwin, died 1836, aged 71. 

Sarah Morgan, died 1881, aged 35. 

Ann Cass, died 1856, aged 75. 

Elizabeth Gale, died 1897, aged 73; ‘“‘Chapel Keeper for nearly 20 
years.” 

James Thomas, died 1834, aged 30. 

William Hadley, died 1870, aged 51. 


We have no room for any further names. 

In Mangotsfield proper there are chapels belonging to 
the Wesleyans, the Congregationalists, and Primitive Metho- 
dists. The Rev. A. Peache informs me that Dr. Adam 
Clarke used to preach at Mangotsfield. 

There is a cemetery at Stockwell Hill for the use of the 
old Mangotsfield parish area. 


CHAPTER: II 


Matters (Manorial. 


@M ANORIAL histories in general are notoriously diffi- 

cult, from manifold and various causes, not the least 
of which is the wide area over which their records are dis- 
persed; and this difficulty is scarcely greater than that 
which arises from the gross indifference and neglect of the 
custodians of such records of the past. The usual reposi- 
tories for such records were the civil archives of Petty Ses- 
sions and the local parish chest, but in neither of these, as far 
as “Our Parish” is concerned, have we a jot or tittle of 
information. The Manor in general is not our subject, but 
we make no apology for a word or two respecting this 
ancient division of the land of our country. Long before 
the Norman Conquest the Manorial system had divided the 
rural part of England into a large number of separate estates. 
The name is derived from the word “ manere,” which means 
to dwell; or from the earlier Celtic word “man,” which 
means a district. The former name was given because 
mostly a dwelling-place stood on some part of the possession 
which was styled Manerium, Manerius, or Manor: and the 
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latter because the root idea was possession of a prescribed 
district. The Manorial aspect, as such, of “Our Parish” is 
hopelessly mixed and confused, making any adequate com- 
prehension of its history in this respect almost a matter of 
absolute impossibility. The Manor as a whole is indeed 
frequently and specially mentioned from Domesday (1086) 
downwards, but details are most scarce and irregular, its 
peculiar composition, position, and relationship of the past, 
together with its subsequent curious and chequered history, 
being in a large measure responsible for this lamentable 
state of affairs. There is almost a total lack of reliable de- 
tailed records in any extant “Rolls” of the past. We nave 
failed to find much in the “Close,” Patent,” Charter, and 
Fine Rolls; and we have not found a single specimen or 
remnant of a “ Hundred” or “ Manor Roll” connected with 
“Our Parish.” 

The original Manor, both in its extent and privileges, 
must have been of necessity comparatively small, because of 
the extensive “common” lands, peculiar in themselves, on 
the one hand, and the forest area comprehending so much of 
the parish on the other. In its earliest days it was a member 
of the great Manor of Bertune, or Bartton, and was, as such, 
part of the old Kingswood Forest, and was thus owned 
by the King—was Terra Regis, or King’s land. “ Mane- 
goddesfelde was a member of the Manor of Bertune, near 
Bristolle, in the reign of William the First; and there were 
six ox-plough tillings in the demean” (Domesday). In _ 
virtue of the Charter of Disafforestation (12 Henry IIL. 
1228), vast tracts of the parish were reduced to “common 
land ”—that is, as far as the surface was concerned. As part 
of the “ Barton” of Bristol Castle, the portions still in the 
Royal Chase—and these were not small—were held of the 
Constable of the Castle, who was also Chief Ranger of the 
Forest. Again, the Forest parts of our parish were the areas 
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known as the “ Liberties” of the various claimants from 
1600 and onwards. Very early, small estates were mapped 
out and held of the King “in cap.” It was not until 1787-8, 
that the act of 1228 was in a measure revoked by the extinc- 
tion of all common rights in the Manor and parish of Man- 
gotsfield, with reservations (see later on). But even at tnis 
date there is no mention of minerals and mines in the original 
deeds. Having had such connections, and having such a 
history, it is small wonder that the records are somewhat 
mixed and puzzling, and that the Lordship of the Manor of 
Mangotsfield is even to-day (1899) in open dispute. 

Thus, according to one of the earliest civil arrangements of 
the land of which we have any record (Domesday), this 
parish of Mangotsfield, together with others adjoining, was 
included within the great Manor of Bertune, or Bartton. It 
was so called because peculiarly attached to, and under the 
jurisdiction of the Constable of the Castle of Bristol. Barton 
means a farm, and the name Barton Regis means “ King’s 
Farm.” Fosbrooke says: “The Manor and Hundred was the 
barton of the Castle of Bristol.” It was an ancient custom to 
annex a barton, or farm, to all such fortresses as Bristol Castle, 
for supplying provisions, forage, and other such wants of the 
occupiers of the place. The whole area of such a farm was 
Crown lands, and hence in this case called “ Barton Regis” 
and “ Terra Regis ’—“ King’s Farm” and “ King’s Land.” 
Sometimes these “bartons” were farmed by tenants, who 
paid their rent to the Castle authorities. This great Manor 
of Barton was anciently most extensive, covering an area of 
about six square miles, skirting the north-east and south- 
west boundary of the old Kingswood Forest and Chase, and 
embraced the parishes of St. Philip and Jacob (including St. 
George), Upper and Lower Easton, Stapleton (part), in- 
cluding Fishponds, Mangotsfield, Wapley, and Winter- 
bourne. 
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At present we are only concerned with our own parish of 
Mangotsfield. This Manor was associated with the Castle 
of Bristol, and continued in the possession of the Lords of 
Gloucester for 284 years. So that for centuries we had 
illustrious owners. Our original owners were as follows :— 


Ella, 920 A.D. Algarr. 
Ccernicus. Leofwyn. ; 
Harward. Beritric. 
Vincent. Bishop Godfrey. 
Adelyn. William Rufus. 
Egwyn. Robert, son of Henry I. 
Aylwardus, “ Sneaw,” 980. William, son of Robert. 
Adlebright. Earl Moreton. 
Amstuarde. Richard I. 1189. 

John - - John de La Warre. 1205. 


Hugo de Hastings. 1200, 
Hugh de Vivon. 1216. 
De Willington. 1224. 
Henry III. Hugo de Burge. 1229. 
William, son of H. de Talbot. 1234. 
Baron Leeburne. 1260. 
Bassingburne 1264. 
Walerande. 
Barth. Innovence. 
Dom. Ino de Muxgras. 1271. 
Edward I. =P. de la Mare. 1289. 
Edward II. Barth. de Badlesmere. 1295-1309. 
Hugh de Spencer. 132I. 
Aradestone and Dune. 1325. 
Edward III. Sir R. Knowles. 1369. 
Flambarde. 1370. 
Segrave. 1370. 
J. de Thorpe. 1375. 
Henry IV. Duke of York. 1402. 
Hugh Lutteral. 1412. 
Henry V. Humphrey, Duke of Glo’ster. 1415. 
Henry VI. Richard, Earl of Warwick. 1436. 
Jno. St. Loce. 1443. 
Henry, Duke of Warwick. 1446. 
Edward, eldest son of Duke of Glo’ster. 1460. 
Edward IV. Stafford of Hooke, 1462. 
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Richard II]. Edward Plantaganet. 1472. 
George, Duke of Clarence. 1484. 
Henry VII. Giles Daubeny, Knight. 1485. 
Anne, Countess of Warwick. 1487. 
Lord Maur. Berkeley. 1508. 
Henry VIII. Lord Maur. Berkeley. 1511. 
Sir F. Pointz. 1523. 
Sir A. Pointz. 1525. 
Queen Catherine. 1543. 
Edward VI. Henry Brayne. 1547. 
Earl of Pembroke. 
and Wm. Clarke. 1564. 
Bought for £8440 7s. 24d. 

At this date there was a three-fold division of Castle, 
Forest, and Barton. The Earl of Pembroke never claimed 
the Forest or Chase. Sir M. Dennis next owned the Barton 
in 1505. The next owner is Mr, Thos. Chester, 1610. The 
greatest confusion prevails with regard to the records of this 
period. About this time the whole of the Crown lands were 
set upon as described elsewhere—(cf. Chapter I.)—and in 
process of time were entirely absorbed by the “ Liberties” 
and Manorial claims of various parties. The ancient 
Manorial constitution of the parish is given as follows :— 

Atkyns says: “ Manegoddesfelde was a member of the 
Manor of Bertune, near Bristol, in the reign of King William 
the Conqueror. There were six ox-plough tillages in the 
demean ” (Domesday). 

1712.—Atkyns further says: “In this parish are two 
Manors. One of them was held of the Manor of Bertune, 
which afterwards belonged to the Blounts of Bitton, and 
their arms are cut in the Church porch.” 

Rudge says: “ Domesday records this place as a member 
of the large Manor of Bertune. It appears to have been 
afterwards divided into three distinct parts.” 

1791.—Bigland says: “The earliest owners were the 
Blounts. Another belonged to the Putots, a third Manor 
being part of the Manor of Sturdon.” 
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Another writer classifies them thus: “Rudgway, since 
Elizabeth’s time, belonging to the Smyths; Rodway Hill 
and Mangotsfield proper.” 

1779.—Rudder says: “One Manor in Mangotsfield be- 
longed to the Blounts of Bitton, whose arms are cut in stone 
in the Church porch.” 

Fosbrooke, in speaking of Mangotefield as a whole, says : 
“Will. de Putot held all this place 14 Henry III. (1230). 
Petronella, his daughter and heiress, held a knight's fee here 
under Gilbert de Clare (Earl of Gloucester).” 

The ancient constitution soon became a thing of the past. 
Divisions and sub-divisions were introduced, and the large 
Manor became various Manors, and these lesser Manors in 
their turn. The original owner of our parish as a whole, 
Will. de Putot, was a person of considerable standing. His 
name is variously given—Pycot, Piccot, and Putét. He was 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire 1222-28, and had several other 
official positions of dignity and worth. He was “ Custos” 
of the mines and stanneries of Cornwall (1220), and of “ the 
sea of the coast of Bristol” (1228). 15 Henry III. he ob- 
tained a market for Bitton on Thursdays. He served in 
Gascon in 1225. While Sheriff of Gloucestershire he 
founded a chantry at “ Manegodesfelde,” and he and his wife 
agreed to pay 4s. 3d. per annum to the Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury. He was “A Witness” in 1201, and had Sellinges in 
Kent granted him 12 Henry III. He was “ Custos” of the 
Castles of Bristol and Gloucester 

“ De honore de Bucton. De uno feodo Willm. de Piccott 
and Nichi. de Oxehaye in Bucton 2 marc.” (M. S. Cott. 
Julius. C. I. fol. 165, de hon. de B.) 

“ De honore de Bucton. De uno feodo Willm. de Piccott 
et Nichi. de Oxehaye in Bucton 2 marc.” (M. S. Claudius. 
C. II. fol. 40 verso.) 
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“Glouc. Rogerus le Bret offertger di: fm. in eadem 
villa de Bitton pro Petronella de Vivon filia Willm. de Pucot.” 
He married Petronella, the elder of the two daughters of 
Robert de Amneville, of Bitton. This Robert was the son 
of Adam de Amneville, who had Bitton Manor granted to 
him by Henry II. at a service of a knight’s fee. This Manor 
was confirmed to Robert de Amneville by Henry III. 1227. 
Adam had two sons named Robert, and Robert had two 
daughters named Petronella (Petronella was Robert's 
mother’s name also). Robert's other daughter Petronella 
married Nichi. de Oxehaye. The Bitton Manor was divided 
between these two Petronellas. Oxehaye died s.p., and his 
widow granted part of their moiety to the nuns of Lacock 
Abbey. This land was near Barrs Court. It was sold at the 
dissolution, and ultimately became the property of Mr. 
Samuel Whittuck (1830). The other part of this half Manor 
was alienated to the de la Mores. Wm. de Putot had an 
only daughter, Petronella. She married first Hugh de Vivon, 
second son of Hugh de Vivon. His mother was Mabel 
Malet, daughter of Wm. Malet, of Carey Malet, county 
Somerset, one of the twenty-five barons appointed to en- 
force the Magna Charter, O. Anti. (1224). Hugh, the father, 
was senechal, or steward, of Poictiers under Henry III. and 
Sheriff of Somerset 1241-1249. He was “ Custos” of Bristol 
Castle 9, Henry III. This first husband was slain in Wales 
in 1257. This de Vivon had Sellinges land in Kent of Will. 
de Putot; here his son John was born in 1252. This John 
tested by law the claim of David le Blount to the half Manor 
of Bitton. The trial took place at Gloucester 1287. Both 
he and David le Blount were the sons of Petronella, the 
daughter of W. de Putot. John lost the suit. He paid a fine 
to marry I, Edward I. (1273), and died s.p. 8 Edward II. 
Petronella de Vivon (widow) married David le Blund, or 
Blount, of Filton. This David was son of Matthew Blund, 
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of London. He is mentioned in a fine Roll 54 Henry III. 
(1269), with his wife Petronella, and they are both mentioned 
together 1272. In“ Placita” Roll 17, he is styled “ Magister 
de Bristoll (1272}. This Petronella died at Bitton 
Vicarage House 1286. David, their son, inherited the 
mother’s share of Bitton (half the Manor), and the “de 
Putot” property in “ Manegodesfelde.” This David married 
Amabella, and died, probably at Bitton, 1323. At his death 
he was “seized” of a house, etc., at Manegodesfelde, also 
half the Hundred of Bitton, “one cap. Mess, with garden 
and dovecot, 100 acres of arable, 100 acres of meadow, 200 
acres of wood in Kingswood Chase, 300 acres outside the 
Chase, one fulling mill, half a water mill, five free tenants, 
and three villeims.” He and Stephen de la More were the 
Lords of Bitton (9 Edward II.), and were returned for effect- 
ing military levies. As regards this Manor of Bitton, it is 
of interest to note that it was granted by Duke Henry (after- 
wards Henry II.) to Robert Fitzharding, 1151 (founder of the 
Berkeley family). His son, Robert de Berkeley, enfeoffeed 
Robert d’Amneville. The “Manerium” was near the 
Church, and was dwelt in as follows: Adam d’Amneville 
(father of Robert), Robert d’Amneville, Will. de Putot, 
David le Blunt, Petronella de Putot (afterwards Petronella 
de Vivon, and then Petronella de Blund). She was taken 
ill in this house, but was transferred to the Vicarage, where 
she died (1286). The division and subsequent history of 
this Manor is given supra: “Will. de Putdt paid half a 
knight's fee, which was Robert d’Amneville’s. He had large 
estates in Manegodesfelde” (Testa de Nevill). 

Now as regards the particulars of “Our Parish” and its 
Manor, or Manors. The records of its division cannot be 
traced. We have the testimony of various writers with 
regard to its being one, two, and even three Manors. In 
Putot’s day it was one possession, and the Blounts are classi- 
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fied as its earliest owners. This is very natural, for, as we 
have already seen, the Blounts were the immediate descen- 
dants of Will. de Putot’s daughter Petronella. We have 
spoken of David, the son of this Petronella, in regard of his 
possession at Bitton; now with regard to his possession in 
Manegodesfelde we have the following particulars: “A 
Cap. Mess. (Putot’s Manor House), garden, court, and dove- 
cot, vineyard, 30 acres arable land, six meadows, eight free 
tenants, whose rents amount to 30 shillings per annum, and 
six cottagers who hold different cottages.” He died seized 
of these “as part of the Manor Barton” (Mangotsfield). 

Though we have no detailed record of the dismember- 
ment of the original single Manor of “ Our Parish,” yet we 
find scattered over the records of the past such scraps of 
information as throw light upon the process of division. 
Thus, this David le Blund in 21 Edward IL. (1293) gave “ 42 
acres of pasture, 147 acres of underwood, and a moiety of 
vineyard to Lawrence de St. Maur and Sybile, his wife, for 
their lives.” This in those days and in “ Our Parish” would 
be a vast estate, because much was common land, and much 
more forest, and so King’s land. But it is the dimensions 
given that suggest a separation from other lands. 

And again, Nicholas Barstaple and Will Rice, clerks 
(clergymen), applied for license to give a messuage, a coru- 
cate, 12 acres of meadow, two acres of pasture, and 16 of 
wood in Ruggewaye to the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 
Bristol suburb, held of Edward of York as of his Manor of 
Bertune (1402). 

“Tn 1590 (29 Eliz.) Edmund Gharrat, merchant, of Bristol, 
died seized of two messuages in Cleve in this parish: 18 
acres and 15 acres called ‘Le Rydinge,’ 7 acres called ‘Le 
Hayslade, 4 acres called ‘ Weston Hill,’ 2 cottages, 2 acres and 
4 acres meadow land called ‘Calves Land’ in Mangotsfield, 
late parcel of the Manor of Bertune Regis, near Bristol, and 
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3 acres called ‘ Draysoll Hill, in the above Manor.” This is 
of the deepest possible interest, because these lands can be 
traced down to the present time, and still go by their old 
names, except that some are slightly modernised. “Le 
Rydinge” is now “The Ridings,” and “ Hayslade” has 
become “ Haylands ”—but “ Hayslade” it is still in all the 
old deeds ; “ Drysoll” has become “ Drysoil Hill.” Without 
doubt this is the origin of the Manor of Mangotsfield in the 
three-fold separation, which will be further explained later 
on. 

What we desire to bear in mind is that all Manorial lands 
of the date of which we are writing (13th century) must of 
necessity be comparatively small in area. Up to 1228 our 
parish as a whole was “ Kingsland,” and after the charter 
of disafforestation (1228) a large proportion of it remained 
within the inner limits of the Kingswood “ Chase,” as it was 
then called. 

Let us now proceed with a detailed account of these three 
Manors into which our parish was very soon divided. First 
as regards “ Rudgeway.” We have already referred to a 
part of the original Manor being divided, and thus specially 
granted to certain individuals. The name and Manor House 
are interesting, because they are given in the record of the 
“boundary of the inner Chase”; the survey that was made 
in 1652, and all old boundary maps have the mansion located 
and named : “ Beginning near a stone called Dungell’s Cross, 
so to the Roegate northwards, by several enclosed lands, to 
the Manor House and grounds called Ridgway, unto a gate 
called Langlands,” etc., etc. 

Nicholas Barstable held this Manor in 13 Henry IV. 
(1475); Edward, Earl of Hereford, was the owner of it in 
31 Henry VIII. (1540). It belonged to Matthew Smythe, 
of Long Ashton, in the time of Elizabeth (1558). The 
Manor, of which Ridgway is a part, belongs to the parish of 
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Winterbourne—Sturdon. This is an ancient Manor in Win- 
terbourne. Wm. Holfe and Margaret his wife purchased 
lands in Sturdon of Ralph de Wellford, which had been 
before sold to the said Margaret and her former husband, 
Wm. Comyn 5 Henry III. (1221). Wm. Toukerham was 
“seized” of Sturdon 41 Henry III. (1257); John de la 
Rivere died seized of it 35 Edward III. (1362); and Richard 
de la Rivere held it in the 36th year of the same reign (1363). 
The Abbey of Westminster held part of the Manorial estate 
49 Edward IIL. (1376). Nicholas Stanshaw died seized of 
the Manor 14 Henry VI. (1432). Sir Jarrit Smyth bought 
the Manor of Sir Jno. Smith, and the Mangotsfield part 
passed into the hands of the same family 1558. The 
Manorial moiety of our parish was pasture at our extreme 
western boundary. This Mangotsfield part remained in the 
family of Smyths, of Long Ashton, for more than 300 years. 
It has now passed from them, and is being rapidly absorbed 
by the onward march of “ greater Bristol.” There is now a 
small farm, homestead and land (about 50 acres,—Rudway 
Farm—owned by the Cope Proctors, of Bristol. The fine 
old Manor House is still standing (1899), but it is rapidly 
falling into decay. Most of its outbuildings—extensive 
stables, etc., etc—are already in ruins. There are still some 
fine cedars on the old lawn, but its beauty was utterly des- 
troyed when the Rudgeway Cemetery Company acquired 
this portion of the estate. The old kitchen garden, with 
its sloping ground and high wall all round, is now a nursery ; 
its ladies’ garden is a Jews’ burial ground; and the old 
Manor House itself will soon share the fate of many an 
historic English home. It looks grand in its dilapidation. 
(Cf. Antiq., plate of photos.) There was at one time a 
school kept here, where the ever-youthful W. G. Grace was 
instructed. The hall and staircase remain. The former is 


very extensive and fine; and the latter, with its fine flights 
F 
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of stairs, its carved newels and very stout spiral banisters, 
is a perfect picture. This woodwork is solid black oak, but 
has been painted drab! | Originally the lawn was formed of 
sloping terraces of grass, running down towards the river 
Frome. Soon, alas! very soon, the Manor and estate of 
“ Ruggewaye ” will only be a tender and pathetic memory of 
“the brave days of old.” 

Our next in order is the Manor of Rodway. We have had 
Putot as the earliest owner, and his descendants, the Blounts, 
after him. We cannot have an earlier owner than Putot, 
because before him it was “ Kingsland,” and part of the Royal 
Forest (up to 1228). It is said Putot died 15 Henry III. 
(1231), though some say he died 1283. Be that as it may, 
we have his grandson, David Blount, as the earliest Blount 
possessor of the Putot property in “Our Parish.” This is 
the David that died in 1323. We remember that writers 
associate the Blounts with this estate from the 
earliest times of its division into more than one 
Manor. Rodway as a distinct Manor is wrapped in 
some confusion. The present Rodway Manor House 
was not built at the time of which we are writing, or 
if built, was but newly erected. We have no certain data 
for its erection. It must have been after 1257, for that is 
the date of the death of Hugh de Vivon, whose widow mar- 
ried the father of the David of whom we are writing. The 
early Blounts lived at Bitton Court (1286). Edmund Blount 
certainly did, because his name appears in a subsidy roll 
assessed for goods at Bitton (1327). After this (1327) the 
Blounts lived at either Filton or Mangotsfield, for their name 
does not appear in Bitton rolls. Bitton Court passed to the 
Dennises, of Pucklechurch. John Dennis was owner in 
1660. The Court was then called “ Dennisses.” We are 
told that the Blounts lived at Mangotsfield after 1327, and 
we know Sir Simon Blount was born here in 1452. We 
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think the house was built during the middle of the 14th 
century (about 1350), and that it was an out and out new 
edifice on a new site—not any other older place rebuilt or 
renovated. We are distinctly informed that “ Bitton and 
Mangotsfield had for centuries one Manor House in common 
till the Blounts built one at Mangotsfield.” Ellacombe’s note 
is: “ This is an Elizabethan building on Rodway Hill.” 

The Blounts were connected with this property until the 
last quarter of the 15th century. The memorials of this 
family are particularly scant, but with much research the 
following items have been gleaned. It is interesting to note 
that as early as the “time of King John, Henry Blount was 
presented to the Church of Siston in Glo.,” and “ Theo. 
Blund held ten librates (?) of land in Chilton in Glo., a gift 
of King John.” But with regard to the descendants of the 
David who died in 1323. Richard, his son, was the next 
heir; he died 1327. Richard’s brother Edmund, David’s 
second son, was next heir; he died 1362. Hugh, his son, 
lived at Filton, and died during his father’s life-time in 1361. 
In September, 1352, he went on a pilgrimage to Walsingham 
with Thos, Burnell, immediately after the baptism of his son 
Edmund. This Edmund, son of Hugh, was heir after his 
grandfather Edmund, who died in 1362. This Edmund was 
born in Filton in September, 1352, and baptised there. He 
was permitted to cut wood and dig coal in his own demesne 
in Kingswood Chase, as all his predecessors had done. He 
was nine years old when his grandfather died. He was thus 
a minor, and had Thos. Steward as a guardian. 

This Edmund married Margaret, who survived him, and 
married, secondly—Selbrooke. In Bigland, under the head 
“ Filton,” we read: “ By Inquis. in 4th Richard IL. (1381). 
After the death of Edmund Blount (1381) it is found that he 
held joyntlie with his wife Margaret, who survived, the 
moiety of the Manor of Filton by gift of Thos. Fitg-Nichol 
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and Margery his wife, holden of Reginald de Cobham in 
right of Alienor his wife, by Knight’s service: and that 
William Blount is son and heir.” 

Again by Rot. Claus. 7 Richard II. (1384), Mem. 22, upon 
a new “intro mittendo ” to the King’s Eschoetor, it is recited, 
that “whereas Edmund Blount, deceased, held joyntlie the 
Manor of Filton, not holden of the King, that the said 
moiety should be delivered to his wife Margaret.” 

William, son of Edmund, was seven years old when his 
father died in 1381. He married Jane, and died in 1399, 
leaving an only daughter (Isabella). She died in 1403, and 
left her father’s brother John next heir. He was 22 years 
of age when his brother died, and 26 when his niece died. 
This John married Wilelma, daughter of Abarle. She 
brought the Abarle arms into the Blount family—or, three 
falcons proper. This John died in 1444, and Wilelma died 
in 1454. 

“ By Inquis. 32 Henry VI. (1454), we find that Wilelma, 
sometime wife of John Blount, held for her life the Manor 
of Filton of the heir of Eleanour Scryvet, deceased, and that 
Edmund Blount was her son and heir. See also the record 
of Mich. Term, 20 Henry VI. Scio. cum. Rem. Thesaur.” 
(Bigland, head “ Filton.”) 

Edmund, son of these, was 40 years old when John, his 
father, died. He is of fascinating interest to us for various 
reasons. He married Margaret, the daughter of Sir John 
Seymour, and relative of Jane Seymour, the mother of 
Edward VI. The Seymours were of Frampton Cottrell 
and Bitton. Sir John Seymour was given the tithings of 
Frampton Court, but not the Manor, by Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward Seymour was Duke of Somerset. Their Bitton house 
was founded in 1280, and is now the Vicarage there. The 
Earl of Hereford was a Seymour, who sold Ruggeway to the 
Smyths, of Long Ashton, in 1558. These are the persons 
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represented by the monumental effigies in our Parish Church. 
(Cf. Chapter II.) He died in 1468, and left Simon (after- 
wards Sir Simon) son and heir. Simon’s mother brought 
the Seymour arms (two wings conjoined) into the Blount 
family. This Simon was born in Mangotsfield in 1452. He 
resided at Swanswick. He was only 16 when his father died, 
and during his minority the estates devolved to the King. 
He married Elynor, daughter of Giles, Lord Daubeny, and 
died in 1477, leaving an only daughter Margaret. She mar- 
ried John, Lord Hussey of Sleaford. She was not alive in 
1515, when John and William Hussey alienated the Blount 
possessions of Mangotsfield to Robert Dormer. 

Before leaving the Blounts, may we just mention the fol- 
lowing old items of interest? In the records of the Royal Aid 
levied in Gloucestershire in 20 Edward III. (1347), we have 
the following: “De herede Stephani de la More infra 
etatem et in custodia Thome de Bradeston, et Edmundo filio 
David le Blount pro uno feodo militis in Button quod Ste- 
phanus atte More et David le Blount quondam tenuerunt 
ibidem XLs.” 

And again: “De Edmundo le Blount pro octava parte 
unius feodi in Mangodesfelde quom David le Blount quon- 
dam tenuit ibidem Vs.” 

These are special charges made by the King on both 
Blount and de la More, as owners of property in his 
dominions. Such levies were lawful only on very special 
occasions. Coming-of-age of eldest son was one; marriage 
of the eldest daughter was another. 

From a paper printed in the transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucester Archeological Society (1889), we read res- 
pecting “Leland in Gloucestershire”: “From thence by 
muche Forest and partely bareinge ground a 2 mils to Magn- 
gots Filde village by lyke ground. Here I saw an olde 
Maner Place sumtyme longginge to the Blounts. Syns 
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Husey had it be bying for his sune the Heire generale. 
Then it came to the Barkeleys by Parchase or exchaunge.” 
This is of the date 1535, and is given in the Itin., vol. vi, 
p. 70. 

A Sir Richard Blount was Lieutenant of the Tower of 
London 1564. He has a fine monument, with kneeling 
figures, in the Church of St. Peter's, Tower. His son, Sir 
Michael, succeeded him, and is associated with his father in 
the said monument. Sir Giles Daubeny, whose daughter 
Sir Simon Blount married, was Lord Chamberlain to Henry 
VII. (1485). He has a fine altar tomb in one of the smaller 
chapels of Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. It 
is called St. Paul's Chapel, and is the fifth of its kind in this 
sacred shrine. 

With regard to the arms of the Blounts, Ellacombe has 
this note: “I cannot help thinking that in some manner, 
Robert d’Amneville (the father of Petronella), to whom the 
Manor of Bitton was confirmed by Henry II. was related to 
Geofiry de Mandeville, whose shield on his effigy in the 
Temple Church bears an escabuncle of eight rays, and that 
therefore David le Blund placed that charge on his own 
coat upon his marriage with the widow of de Vivon, the 
heiress of the descendants of the d’Amnevilles, or Mande- 
villes. There is one fact in favour of this view—viz., that the 
honour of Gloucester was once held by Geoffry de Mande- 
ville when he became Earl of Gloucester. “ Jure uxoris 
Isabel (the divorced wife of John Plantagenet) and Bitton 
was a part of that honor, and some part of the parish is still 
(1851) under its jurisdiction.” 

Again: “The escabuncle was not really the armourial 
charge of any English coat, but the constructural boss of the 
shield, which was independent of the actual armourial device, 
has been misinterpreted and confused with it. This remark 
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applies to the case of the Blounts, as to Mandeville and 
all others” (Ellacombe, Mem. Manor Bitton, p. 10, note). 

One other interesting link. Here is a copy of the will of 
Morys Blount, gentleman, brother of Sir Simon and son of 
Edmund and Margaret Blount :— 

Morys Blount, Gent., Jan. 21, 1528. To be buried at Derham, 
in the Chancel of St. Nicholas there. ‘To the Church of Mangersfield, 
6/8. My Son, Wm. Blount, shall have my tenement in Foyster’s 
Court, Mangersfield, which I now hold of the King,—[This is now 
called “Cleve Dale”; it is the property of Sir Chas. D. Cave, and 
Mr. Dudley Jenkins lives here]—after his death to go to Richard 
Blount, my son, then to Robert, my son. To Margaret Blount, 
my daughter, £40, to be in the custody of Sir Wm. Dennis, Knt. 
If she die the £40 to go to William and Richard, my sons. Sir 
Anthony Hungerford to have the rule and governance of Richard, 
my youngest son. Sir William Dennis, Exr. 


Given at Henton, March 4, 1528. 

—(Book Jenkyn 3). 

This Rodway Manor passed from Robert Dormer (1515) 
to Maurice (VI.), Lord Berkeley, and remained in the family 
until 1613. Camden says: “ At Mangotsfield was an old 
Manor place sometimes belonging to the Blounts: then by 
purchase or exchange to the Berkeleys.” It was by purchase, 
and the estate as then constituted is thus delineated in the 
indre. of July, 1515: “Hussey to Dormer. Manor Man- 
gotsfield. 20 mess., 20 lofts, a water mill, 500 acres of land, 
100 acres of meadow, 200 acres of pasture, 160 acres of 
wood, and 100/- rent in Mangotsfield and Bitton.” (Cf. 
Close Roll, 7 Henry VIIL) It is a noticeable feature that 
a part of Bitton has always been linked to Rodway Manor, 
this being so even to the present day. 

The Berkeleys retained this Manor until 1612 or 1613, 
when Lord Henry Berkeley (9 James I, 1612), having be- 
come comparatively poor owing to his most extravagant 
mode of living and various law suits, dismembered the estate 
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and sold to Philip Langley, Esq., who had married a remote 
connection of the Berkeley family. This Mr. Langley owned 
the Mangotsfield coal “ liberty” after the Players, and held 
other estates in the parish. In 1663 John Meredith acquired 
this estate. He has figured largely in our chapter on In- 
dustry. He was a colliery proprietor, and was associated 
with Sir Jno. Newton and Wm. Player, Esq. He was sum- 
moned by the Herald in 1682-3 to represent Mangotsfield. 
The north aisle of the Church is sacred to this family, as 
there are many of its members buried there. John, the son 
of this John Meredith, was the terror of the Royal keepers 
of the Chase. In defending the family claims, and in de- 
fiance of Royal jurisdiction, he halted at nothing. Woe be 
to the keeper or keepers who molested his servants in their 
execution of his bidding in the Chase or out of it. Their 
interference brought them “a warm quarter of an hour.” 
Meredith enlarged and restored the Manor House, and laid 
out a vineyard on the western slope behind, between the 
house and the Charnells. This slope is still called “ The 
Vineyards.” This is not the only “vineyard ” in the parish. 
Dr. Wm. Player, of Clifton, informs me, his father informed 
him, that a vineyard was laid down at Moorend, just under 
Bury Hill. The pasture was called “ The Vineyard ” in his 
father’s time (1790-1834). There are magnificent vines in 
the open behind the house even now, and a member of the 
Till family assures me they yield a rich return every year. 
The writer has seen Lord Bute’s place at Castell Coch, near 
Cardiffi—a fine vineyard in the open—a paying and most 
successful concern. The matter of the cultivation of vine- 
yards in this climate has not received the credence it de- 
serves. Many trustworthy writers scoff at the idea. But, as 
a matter of fact, vineyards were largely cultivated in the 
country as early as the time of the Venerable Bede, born 
673, died 735. In the opening chapter of his Ecclesiastical 
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History we have some account of this land of ours in regard 
of its condition, thus: “Britain excelled in grain and in trees, 
and in pasture for cattle. Jn some parts of the island vines 
grew. Land fowl arid water fowl abounded.” (Cf. Bishop 
Browne’s Venerable Bede, p. 76.) 

Fosbrooke says: “ Vineyards were begun by the Britons 
after the year 280, and became extinct either by a treaty 
with France, which stipulated their destruction, or Gascony 
falling into the hands of the English.” 

Maurice (4), Lord Berkeley, had a vineyard on his Bed- 
minster Manor 41 Edward III. (1368). A workman was 
paid 3d. a day for scouring the ditches and enclosing it. It 
is suggested that this lord learned the art of vine-growing 
when a prisoner in France, he having been taken prisoner at 
the Battle of Poictiers (30 Edward IIL, 1356). 

It has doubtless been noticed that in the earlier part of 
this chapter a vineyard figures in connection with the David 
Blount who died in 1323. Part of his gift to the St. Maurs 
was “and a moiety of a vineyard,” and a part of his property 
at his death is returned as “a vineyard.” 

These Merediths are a Gloucestershire family, of Rock 
Marshfield. A Meredith held this living at one time. This 
may explain the fact that until quite recently, the Vicar of 
Marshfield owned one of our finest farms—Cleve Hill Farm 
—and that for years it has been in clerical hands. (See 
chapter on Freehold and Civil.) On a flat stone in the 
south aisle of Marshfield Church is the following inscription : 


* . > * * * * * * 
Jo 


Sub hoc lapide me 
Meredith, Gen., qui obiit 9, Feb 1641. 


Iohannis filius, de Mandesgofelde in hoc comitata, 
Armiger, qui obijt 11 July 1697. 
—( Bigland.) 
A Meredith married a Bassett. The Bassets were part 
owners of the Manor of East Hannam as descendants of 
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Lady Barr. The family is related to Sir John Newton, of 
whom we have said so much in Chapter V., and who is of 
the Newton family of Barr’s Court, and is the same Newton 
family which figures in the Newton Chapel in Bristol Cathe- 
dral. The Meredith-Bassett memory is locally perpetuated 
by their joint arms decorating the fine old mantelpiece at 
Rodway Manor House (cf. plate)—three escalloys shells for 
Basset, and lion rampant chained and collared for Meredith. 
This family was of considerable standing; history and 
local tradition connect them with the north aisle of the 
Parish Church. The north aisle—east end—is claimed as 
their special burial place. A Meredith lies also under a flat 
stone in the chancel of the date of 1705. History describes 
many monumental inscriptions to their memory in the Parish 
Church, but the only one that is left is in the chancel floor. 
We are not surprised at this—though our hearts burn with 
indignation and regret—-because the whole structure of the 
Church has been re-modelled and altered. In 1811 the roof 
was taken off, the very north wall was entirely taken down, 
and the pillars and arches were removed altogether. This 
has been detailed in Chapter II., but we only refer to it here 
in order that we may account for the destruction and re- 
moval of the numerous monuments in the north aisle of 
which we read in history. The Manor remained in this 
family for three generations, and some of its members were 
in the parish up to a comparatively recent date. An inden- 
ture relating to the purchase of a part of “ Marks Ridings ” 
(1732) has the signature of many female members of this 
family, viz, Mary Meredith (widow), Mary Meredith the 
younger, Amy Meredith, and Phillipa Meredith. Some say 
John Meredith’s grandson William sold the Manor to Mr. C. 
Bragge, who also owned Cleve Hill, and Mr. Bragge sold to 
Edward Colston. In 1779 it was the joint property of Lord 
Middleton and Mr. Alex. Colston (otherwise Read, or 
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Ready). It afterwards became the property of Mr. Daniel 
Cave, and from him passed to his son Stephen—the Right 
Hon. Sir Stephen Cave, G.C.B., Judge-Advocate and Pay- 
master-General. Upon his lamented death, in 1880, it came 
to his brother, Charles Daniel, now Sir Charles D. Cave, of 
Clifton, who is the present holder. We gather the following 
facts from the deeds in the possession of Sir Charles D. 
Cave. 

In 1764 Alexander Colston and Sophia his wife are asso- 
ciated with the property. This Sophia was one of the two 
great nieces and heiresses-at-law of the late Edward Colston, 
of the City of Bristol She was also connected with 
Thos. Edward Freeman, of Batsford, in the county of 
Gloucester, and Robert Read, of Burscott,- Berks, clerk. 
These Colstons gave their share of Rodway to these two— 
Freeman and Read—which bequest was to come into opera- 
tion after the death of Mary Comyn, widow. 

In the abstract of title there is a notice of these indentures, 
with dates: “1783. George Parker, of London, and Eliza- 
beth, his wife, sold to Henry, Lord Middleton, and Sophia 
Colston.” This entry further explains that the said property 
formerly belonged to John Furnivall, before him to Edward 
and Francis Colston, and before this to John Meredith. 
Bragge’s name is not associated with it—at least, not in this 
abstract. The edifices, outhouses, and land are detailed in 
this document: “ A capital messuage, two dovehouses, barn, 
stables, and outhouses, etc., grove, vineyards, orchards, and 
withey bed, 19 acres; two grounds, called Park, 80 acres ; 
Oxleys, 10 acres ; one ground, called the “15 Acres”; “ The 
Fillet,” 8 acres, “ Park Mead,” 13 acres; “The Warren” 
(called Rodway Hill), three score acres; Fishpond and 
Tynings, 10 acres ; four cottages (Badden’s, Lacy’s, Screen, 
and Hale); The Copse.” The Middletons and the Colstons 
were joint owners for a number of years. This Sophia died 
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in 1790, and left her share to her son, Rev. Alex. Colston, 
who died in 1792, and left his share to his seven children. 
The interest in this part of the property was thus very much 
enlarged, especially after the marriage of the children of 
Rev. Alex. Colston—the six daughters. In 1812 Jeremiah 
Osborne bought out five of the interested parties on the 
female side, and vested in the male branch of Colston. 

In 1819 there is an indenture with nine separate parties, 
including a Meredith—Spencer Newcombe Meredith, of 
London. 

1841: An indenture between E. F. Colston and Archdale 
Palmer and William Wright. 

1844: Indenture. A. Palmer, W. Wright, sen., James 
George, W. Wright, jun, E. F. Colston (Roundway Park, 
Wilts), Right Hon. Digby Willoughby, Baron Middleton, 
and F. R. Ward (Bristol). By this indenture we learn that 
the said Baron Middleton acquired the whole Manor. 

The Middleton portion of the estate had remained in the 
male line of this family. Lord Middleton died 1793, and left 
it to his son Henry Willoughby (fifth Lord Middleton). 
He left to Henry (sixth Lord Middleton) 42 George III, 
three messuages, two dovehouses, three gardens, 320 acres 
in Mangotsfield and Bitton, and four acres covered with 
water. The names of Robert Lang and John Henderly are 
associated with this Lord Middleton in a deed of this date. 

1834: Henry (sixth Lord Middleton), by will, left his 
share of Rodway to his cousin, Digby Willoughby, who 
became seventh Lord Middleton. This is the Lord Mid- 
dleton who acquired the whole interest of this Manor. 

1848: This Digby (Lord Middleton) bequeathed to Henry 
Willoughby, sen., Henry Willoughby, jun., Rev. C. W. Hud- 
son, and Chas. Chouler. Middleton died in 18506. 

Special legal permission was obtained to sell this estate 
in 1857. In 1859 Daniel Cave, Esq., bought this Manor 
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and the estate, of Lord Middleton (9), Rev. C. W. Hudson, 
and Mr. Charles Chouler. These latter three have signed 
the indenture of “ lease and release” to Mr. Daniel Cave, 
of Cleve Hill. 

The house itself deserves a word of two by way of des- 
cription. It stands on the south-west edge of Rodway Hill, 
which is a part of the original Kingswood Forest, but not 
of the Chase. Its front faces the hill. It is of local stone, 
and is strongly built. It is three stories high, with square 
mullion windows flush with the wall. It has a fine Gothic 
arched porch, with large medallion and coat of arms over 
the entrance. The arms are supposed to be those of Anne 
Boleyn. There are four charges: on the first, four bulls’ 
heads ; second, billets; third, a lion rampant; four, three 
chevrons. These are encircled by a wreath of foliage, and the 
rest is a squire’s helmet. It is fast passing away from atmos- 
pheric influence, and is even now somewhat difficult to make 
out, owing to the various coats of paint which have been 
put on from time to time. 

Now, the house’s greatest distance is from east to west ; 
originally it was from north to south, and it has every 
evidence of having been at one time longer still in this direc- 
tion. On the extreme east is a large block building with 
three gables in the roof ; the remaining portion is narrower, 
running due east and west. This block I take to be the part 
which was added by Sir Thos. Berkeley in 1520, because the 
window dressings in the rear of this portion of the house 
have the arms of the Berkeleys carved thereon—the mer- 
maid and the lion rampant—and also because there is still 
in the wall the freestone jamb dressings of a very ancient 
pediment-headed doorway. The opening has been walled 
up, but this jamb, or door frame-work, still stands in the 
main wall. The central part seems to be the most ancient— 
the part in which the porch is, and through which one walks 
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in going from the front to the back door. The wall on 
either side of this portion is in places as much as seven feet 
thick. Doubtless this was the portion originally built by the 
Blounts (about 1350); that to the east we may reasonably 
conclude was built by Sir Thos. Berkeley (1520), who “ much 
repaired Rodway”; and that part to the west was the por- 
tion added by Mr. Jno. Meredith (1663), who “greatly 
restored and enlarged the mansion.” At this western 
end the house now slopes to a _ two-storied building, 
and finally ends with only one room. It is self-evident that 
this was not the original finish at this end of the house. 
There are evidences on all hands that this was not so. There 
is a massive and extensive stone terrace here ; the part which 
is nearest the house must have been the foundation for other 
super-structures—indeed, there is masonry evidence that 
such was the case. A small copse at this end seems to 
dispute possession with the ruins of masonry. Two or three 
of the old Kingswood “furchia” rear their weather-beaten 
and scraggy forms on this spot. 

The actual front of the house has no gables; the gables 
are in the east, and the front faces the south-east. The 
walls are partially covered with various creeping and clinging 
plants, which give the house a warm and home-like appear- 
ance. There is a lawn in front, with low walling and railings 
adjoining the outside road. The outbuildings are remarkably 
fine and extensive. In addition to barns, coach-houses, 
stables, etc., there are two very fine “ Columbarium,” or dove- 
cots—a feature so very prominent in old country houses. 
The whole place is remarkable as being in a splendid state 
of repair. The finest specimen of the past in the whole 
block is the grand old black oak staircase: venerable and 
dusky, with a surface like polished ebony; heavy, carved, 
and grand, even to its stringcourse, it stands a fine monu- 
ment of the period to which it belongs—the Tudor. On 
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every hand are evidences of a remote origin: thick walls, 
long, low rooms, beams of massive proportions, fine corri- 
dors, cupboards, nooks and odd corners of various and ~ 
sundry kinds—all bearing the distinct stamp of an age that 
isno more. From the northern side of the house there is a 
splendid prospect of hill and dale. The land slopes to the 
“ Charnells "—the Charnells brook still running—and then 
rises into the highest part of the old Forest and Chase, where 
the “ Lodge” still stands. There are 180 acres of land 
attached to this house. It is at present occupied by Mrs. 
Henry Young, widow of the late Sir Stephen Cave’s land 
agent, and who is herself a representative of a family which 
justly boasts of a connection with the parish for close on 300 
years. We confess to having a positive veneration for this 
magnificent old homestead. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that Henry VIII.’s Queen—Anne Boleyn—stayed here 
for a night or so when she and the King visited Bristol. 
They were the greatest possible friends with Lady Anne 
Berkeley, who claimed Rodway at this time. It is also said 
that Catherine Parr has been in the house; and it is more 
than likely that Jane Seymour has, because her relative 
married one of the Blounts. 

The connection of the house of Berkeley with our parish 
is $O very important and interesting that we have purposely 
left it until last for emphasis and special narration. Why 
this scion of a King—the founder of the family was des- 
cended from the King of Denmark—did not live in his own 
ancestral home (Berkeley Castle), and not in such a com- 
paratively insignificant place as Rodway Manor, is for the 
following reasons. 

When William, Marquis Berkeley, Earl Marshall of Eng- 
land, died (1491), Maurice, the fifth Berkeley of this name, 
and brother of this William, was by ordinary law the next 
heir; but the said William, for reasons best known to him- 
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self, had alienated the bulk of the family property to his 
Royal master, King Henry VIL, and others. A reason that 
is given is because he was highly indignant at the social 
position of the lady whom his brother Maurice had married. 
He had taken to wife the daughter of a Bristol Alderman. 
This highly offended the haughty Marquis William. It is 
also said that he willed away his estate in order to get titles 
equal to those possessed by his ancient enemies, Salisbury 
and Warwick. Leland says: “And he beyng withoute heirs, 
his brother solde, and dyd bargen for his own sonne, heire- 
apparent to the landes, thereupon Lord Berkeley, in a rage, 
made Henry VII. his heire for (most of his lands), and after 
was made a Marquis” (Leland, Itin., vol. vi. p. 48). This 
bequeathment was conditional. It was only until such time 
as the male line of the Tudors became extinct. Dugdale 
(Baronage) and Smyth (lives of Berkeleys) put these family 
matters thus: By an Indre. 10 Dec. 3 Henry VII. (1488), 
Marquis William covenanted most of his possessions to 
Henry VII. and the heirs male of his body, taking occasion 
against his brother Maurice for not marrying with a person 
of honourable parentage. Maurice had married Isabel, the 
daughter of Philip Mead, Esq., Alderman of Bristol. This 
Maurice was the third son of Lord James Berkeley, and 
was born in Berkeley 1435. His mother was Isabel, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas, Lord Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 
Smyth says “he may be called ‘the lawyer.” This Maurice 
(5) died 22 Henry VII. (1506), and his wife Isabel died 8 
Henry VIII. (1517). Both were buried in London. There 
were three sons of this marriage—Maurice, Thomas, and 
James. 

Maurice (6) succeeded his father Maurice (5) 1506. He 
was born 1467, and “may be called Maurice the Courtier.” 
He was made Knight of the Bath 4 Henry VIII. (1513). In 
6 Henry VIII. (1514) he attended Lady Mary, the King’s 
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daughter into France on her marriage with Lewis XII. In 
6 and 7 Henry VIII. (1514-15) he was Sheriff of Gloucester- 
shire. In 7 Henry VILL. (1515) he was made Lieutenant 
of the Castle of Calais. In 14 Henry VIII. (1523) he was 
summoned to Parliament, “but had not the place of his 
ancestors.” He married Katherine, the daughter of Sir 
William Berkeley, of Stoke Gifford. Smyth gives a most 
elaborate account of this Lord Berkeley. He praises him 
as a man of kindly character, business capacity, industrious 
habits, and great affection for his native county of Glouces- 
ter. “Such was the Lord’s liking to his seat at Yate, and 
his hopes of really re-possessing the Castle and Barony of 
Berkeley, with the members thereof, that he sold himself 
out of the Manor of Wing, in Buckinghamshire, and some 
others in remote counties, as after appeareth, and with the 
monies thereof raised, bought the Manors of Bytton, Han- 
nem, Mangottesfield, Aylmington, and divers lands in Hen- 
bury, in the county of Gloucester” (Smyth). He declared 
himself to be “a real Gloucestershire man, as his forefathers 
had been.” He resided principally at Yate. He died at 
Calais in 1523, and was buried in St. Nicholas there. He 
was a great benefactor of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, and had 
intended being buried in a chapel which he had erected 
there. He left no children. In Smyth’s list of the Manors 
‘whereof he died seized” we have “ the Manor of Mangotts- 
field, purchased by him of Robt. Dormer.” 

This Maurice (6) before his death had assigned Mangots- 
field to his brother Thomas (5), giving him materials for 
house repairs from his estate at Yate. This is the Berkeley 
that is most intimately associated with “Our Parish.” He 
succeeded Maurice (6) in 1523, and “ may be called Thomas 
the sheepmaster.” He was born at Thornbury in 1472. In 
5 Henry VIII. (1513) he had a command in the Army at 


Flodden, and for special service was knighted on the field 
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by Thomas, Earl of Surrey, who was the English Com- 
mander. In 14 Henry VIII. (1523) he was Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire. In 22 Henry VIII. (1531) he was one of those 
who subscribed a letter to Pope Clement respecting the 
matter of the King’s marriage to Katherine. He was Con- 
stable of Berkeley Castle and Ranger of Kingswood Forest 
after the death of his younger brother James, who held 
both these offices. He was married twice. His first wife 
was Alienor, daughter of Sir Marmaduke Constable, whom 
he married 20 Henry VII. (1505). At this time he lived at 
Hovingham, in Yorkshire. He married secondly Cicely, the 
widow of Sir Richard Rowdon. By his first marriage there 
were two sons and two daughters. The sons were Thomas 
and Maurice. After being made High Sheriff, he came back 
into Gloucestershire to reside, and “kept his house at Man- 
gotsfield, which not long before he had much repaired, and 
where his standing family for most part had continued since 
his return from Hovingham, in Yorkshire.” This Sir Thomas 
figures largely in the pages of “ Smyth’s Lives,” and justly 
so. He greatly resembled his brother Maurice (6) in dis- 
position and character: the same quiet dignity, the same 
business capacity, the same diligent regularity in regard of 
accounts and records. The family archives contain the well- 
kept accounts of both brothers. He delighted in sheep farm- 
ing. There are records of his attention to their pasture at 
different times of the year in various localities, and also of 
his personal attention to buying and selling of stock, etc. 
We are even informed that he sold his own sheep’s wool, 
“usually for 12s. and 8d. the todd.” One of his sayings was, 
“Let nothing be spent which may honestly be spared, and 
nothing spared which may honestly be spent.” 

He must have led a very busy life, filling so many public 
offices, and yet so minutely superintending his own personal 
affairs. In spite of this, he found time to go on pilgrimages, 
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visiting divers shrines. ‘These journeys are marked by 
liberal benefactions. “For masses for souls and remission 
of sins, Sir Thomas covenants to pay Fryars Mynors of 
Gloucester 44 a year for so many prayers, masses, etc., for 
souls for himself and family, to be sung four days a week.” 
On the reverse side of a deed of this character is the strange 
endorsement: “If the clergy could sell and make perfect 
sale of the remission of sins with assurance of the life to 
come for money, they would soon have more coin than the 
King; and-44 was too little for all those prayers: but 
casual ware is sold cheap. God pardon us all.” 

This Sir Thomas had but a share of the household furni- 
ture at Yate, according to the will of his brother Maurice (6), 
and that which he had was in trust for his own son Thomas, 
the other part being left to Maurice’s (6) widow, Katherine. 
The records give us an insight into the home adornment 
of this period. Smyth gives Sir Thomas’s share thus: “A 
trussing bed and tester of cloth of gold; divers pieces of 
arras, embroidered with gold; divers cushions of gold, em- 
broidered with rampant lyons of silver; a shaving basin of 
silver, weighing three score ounces ; candlesticks, with their 
prickets and snuffers of silver, of thirty ounces; two great 
flagons of silver; two potts of silver parcell guilt; a silver 
chafing dish; two great salts of silver, with covers double 
guilt; two goblets of silver, with covers parcell guilt, etc., 
etc.; a chain of gold, with a cross, containing 324 links; 
a goun of russet velvet, furred with marlets ; one rich coat 
of tinsel, etc.; and a roll of parchment of his father’s pedi- 
gree.” This Sir Thomas gave great personal attention to 
the Mangotsfield property. He rebuilt the “ Charnell’s Mill,” 
and constructed the “Charnell’s Pool” by diverting the 
brook. In many ways he left the mark of his personality on 
the property. He, too, in turn was called upon to go the 
way of all flesh. After a most busy and honourable life, 
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we are informed that “on 11 of Jany. following the 24 
Henry VIII. he takes to his chamber in his house at Man- 
gotsfield, reviews his will and approves it (it was made in 
this year), adds a codicil respecting his tomb and funeral, 
and then takes to his bed; and on Wednesday, 22 of Jan., 
1532 (24 Henry VIII.), in the midst of prayers and blessings, 
takes the long journey.” 

By his will he had ordained “that his body should be 
buried without great pomp or pride in the Parish Church of 
Mangottesfield, in county Gloucester, near to the place where 
he used to kneel, under the partition between the choir and 
his own chappell, and afterward (within one quarter of a 
year) be brought to the Abbey of St. Augustine, near Bristol, 
and there buried near his first wife.” This was accordingly 
done. He was first buried at Mangotsfield, and afterwards 
removed as above “ to the new tomb which he had set up in 
the Abbey Church of St. Augustine, near Bristol.” 

“Thus lived this lord, thus died he—die ill he could not 
that lived so well. Well to God, well to the world, well to 
himself, well to his heirs and posterity, well to his friends, 
kindred, and servants ; ever within the compass, never ex- 
ceeding his circumference or the sphere of his revenue. As 
he lived like an honest lord, so he died like a saint; not 
die, but fall asleep. Never hath my reading found any so 
great a lord, that left this world more resolved, more pre- 
pared. Thus passed he from a mortal day to an everlasting 
morrow” (Smyth). He left by will £10 towards “the 
amendment of the highways at Mangotesfield, where he then 
dwelt,” and “eight pounds by the year for ten years to his 
godson, Thos. Harcourt, priest, to sing and pray for his soul, 
and to buy vestments for Mangotesfield Church eight 
pounds.” He also ordained that his executors “ should be- 
stow forty pounds upon a tomb to be raised over his grave.” 
The items respecting the funeral of this Sir Thomas (5) are 
quaint and curious, and are as follows :— 
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For four priests to say masses, 24 Jan., the corpse being then 
not buried, 16d. 

To 30 priests and 2 clerks singing at the funeral, 15s. 4d. 

To eight men ringing two days and a half, 6s. &d. 

To 18 priests for masses, 9s. 

To 24 priests, 12s. 

To poor people the day that the corpse was brought to the 
Church, 38s. 8d. 

The same day to 4o priests and 20 clerks, 3os. 

To poor people in money doled and given in almes the day of 
the burial of the corps, 6li. 13s. 4d. 

There is quite a long list of similar entries connected with 
this funeral—so many priests, so many masses, so much 
money. At last come these entries :— 

The 22nd, to 4 priests. 16d. his month mind. 

To poor people in almes the same day—the day of the month 
mind, 10s. 1od. 


Soe all masses ceased at Mangottesfield.—(.Sy7¢h ). 


We think we may safely assert that Mangotsfield, never 
before or since, witnessed such an imposing spectacle as that 
of the burial of Sir Thomas (5) Berkeley in 1532, and 
imagination is at a loss to conjure up a picture of so elaborate 
a service in the now severely plain Church of the parish. 
It will be as well for us, however, to bear in mind that these 
are matters of nearly 400 years ago—3066—so that as far as 
time is concerned, there has been time enough for an empire 
to arise, flourish, dwindle, and decay ; indeed, an object of the 
greatest possible interest, as far as our own parish is con- 
cerned, has so far disappeared, that its very site is no 
longer remembered. (Cf. the Nunnery spoken of in Chapter 
VII.) Lady Alienor died in 1526, and Lady Cicely went, after 
Sir Thomas’s (5) death, to Bristol to live. Here she died, 
and was buried in Temple Church. Sir Thomas's (5) daugh- 
ters married as follows: Muriell, at Yate, 1527, to Robert 
Throgmorton, Esq. ; and Jane, 1528, at Yate, to Nicholas, 
afterwards Sir Nicholas, Poyntz, of Acton. 
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Sir Thomas (5) was succeeded by his eldest son, also 
named Thomas (6), and “he may be called Thomas the 
hopeful.” He was born at Hovingham, in Yorkshire, 21 
Henry VII. (1506), and inherited the property in 1532. His 
life is somewhat pathetic, being brief, and yet most honour- 
able. His first wife was Mary, daughter of George, Lord 
Hastings, who died soon after his father ; and then he mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir John Savage (1533). She bore 
the train of Annie Boleyn in her secret marriage with Henry 
VIII. He resided—indeed, lodged— in Stone, in Kent, 
where he died in 1534, aged 29 years, having been Baron 
Berkeley scarcely two years. Smyth has these items :— 


Charges about the funeral of my Lord Berkeley, the 19th of Sep. 
26, Hy. VIII. (1534) :— 
For making of his chest. 12d. 
For half a hundred of boards, 14d. 
For 4 bushels of bran to lay within the chest, 12d. 
For a winding. sheet, 20d. 
For masses the 19th day of Sept. at his death, 3s. 
For dirige the same day, 2s. 
To the poor in almes the same day, 12d. 
To Hall and 3 children for bearing torches, 12d. 
Item. At dirige on Thursday, 2 priests, 8d 
Item. At dirige on Friday, 7 priests, 4s. 8d. 
/tem. 4 masses on the 5 wounds, 20d. 
Jtem. 3 masses aown of the trentall, 12d. 
/tem. Wemaineth more of the trentall, gs. 
/tem. Offering pence, 2s. 8d. 
Item. To the Clerke, 4d. 
/tem. For the hire of a horse from London to Kent to ride 
to my Lord’s month mind, 16d. 

In the list of the “ lands whereof he died seized” we have 
“the Manor of Mangottesfeild.” In a pile of bills still pre- 
served at Berkeley Castle there is one for the last suit of 
clothes which was for this Sir Thos. Berkeley. 
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Jtem. Paid for a yard and a quarter of black Kersie for my 
lord’s hose, 2s. 11d. 

/tem. For 2 yards and a half black fustian for a doublet for 
my lord, 2s. 1d. 

Ttem. For 2 yards of dininge for the same doublet, 1s. 3d. 

And so of the rest of the parcells. 

In the whole making and all, 9s. 7d. 


Sum, gs. 7d. 


Smyth’s comment is: “ Poor is the condition of that man 
that must from his taylor take his reputation.” 

The Lady Anne returned to Bristol with her nine months’ 
old baby girl, Elizabeth; thence she removed to Yate, 
where, on the 26th of November, her son Henry was born. 
This Lady Anne played a notable and prominent part in 
the history of the Berkeley family. She was a high-spirited 
and particularly strong-willed woman, but withal capable, 
industrious, and sincere. Maurice, her husband's brother, 
had been bequeathed Mangottesfield for his life. This 
assignment Lady Anne very much resented, and endea- 
voured by every means in her power, to dispossess him of 
everything. She annoyed Maurice, and he retaliated. Vari- 
ous and sundry are the records of the way in which this 
family feud was carried on between Lady Anne on the one 
hand ; Maurice Berkeley and Sir Nicholas Poyntz, of Acton, 
on the other. 

In the old records we find many an escapade on the part 
of one against the other of a somewhat serious character. 
Lady Anne was bent upon wresting the whole Berkeley 
property from this younger son Maurice. She had possessed 
herself of the Charnell’s Mill, and here is a typical item con- 
nected with this concern: “In 1537 Sir Nicholas Poyntz, of 
Iron Acton, and others, to the number of sixty persons and 
more, with weapons, riotously assembled on the 20th of 
March at Mangotsfield, and went to a pool and a close called 
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Charnocks, to the said mill, and there did break down the 
mill wall which Lord Berkeley (Thomas) had built across 
Charnocks (Charnells) stream to obtain a head water for the 
mill. They continued riotously assembled for some days, 
and by digging and delving, let out all the water from the 
pool and mill head, and took therefrom fish, viz., tench, beam, 
and carp, to the value of £20 or more, and destroyed the 
fry of same to the value of 20 marks.” The said parties 
were indicted for this at the Quarter Sessions in the 30th 
Henry VIII. tor said riots. The defence was that the said 
pool was partiy. in the Hundred of Barton, of which Poyntz’s 
father had a lease from the King. They admitted breaking 
down the wall, which they held they had liberty to do for 
the purpose of fishing. I have not traced any practical issue 
of this case. 

So vigorous did Lady Anne prosecute her law suits that 
she earned for herself the nickname of “The J.P.” The 
death of Maurice put an end to the strife (1555). He was 
buried in the Temple Church at Bristol. Lady Anne sur- 
vived for a long time, and resided at the different posses- 
sions of the Berkeleys. She was a most diligent housewife, 
and superintended in person the various details of the life 
of a country house. Smyth says: “Country housewifery 
seems to be an essential part of her constitution. . She per- 
sonally superintended her stables, barns, day house, poultry, 
swine troughs, and the like, betimes in winter and summer 
mornings,” and because her son Henry’s wife could not, or 
would not do the like—(the Lady Katherine Howard)—she 
would say, “ This gay girl will beggar my boy.” Lord Henry, 
the son of this Lady Anne, is historically remarkable for 
various reasons. He is, first of all, remarkable as being one 
of the most extravagant and prodigal of the Berkeleys, both 
with regard to his mode of life, and the great number of his 
law suits, though Smyth says “he may be called Henry the 
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harmless.”. He lived in a great style, moving up and down 
the country all the time of Queen Mary “with seldom less 
(often more) than 150 servants in livery. Now at Yate, now 
at Mangottesfield, and anon in London, and then in Callow- 
den and other places; and used to hawk as he travelled 
these ways.” His livery was tawny cloth in summer, badge, 
white lion rampant on left sleeve ; winter coat of white frieze, 
lined with crimson tassels. These servants “ were all gentle- 
men of good family. Having for some years overrun his purse, 
he had to curtail. He lived for some time with his wife's 
mother, and paid for himself and wife 10s. per week ; for 
her gentlewoman 4s. per week ; and for their gentlemen and 
yeomen 3s. per week each. When in London, he lived with 
his mother in her house in Shoe Lane, and spent most of his 
time in cards, dice, tenys, bowling ally, and hawking and 
hunting near that City.” He is also remarkable as being the 
last of the Berkeleys to own Rodway Manor. In the list of 
this Lord Henry’s sale of land in Smyth’s is the following : 
“In the oth James (1612), in consideration of £2,225, he 
sold to Philip Langley, Esq., and Mary, his mother, and 
their heirs, the Manor of Mangotsfield, in the county of 
Gloucester, to which grant Sir Thos. Berkelely and Elizabeth 
his wife were also parties.” 

He sold a large amount of the Berkeley possessions, which 
he was compelled to do to keep up his style of living. Thus 
ended the Berkeley connection with our parish, having 
been in the possession of the following: Lord Maurice (6) ; 
then Thomas’ (5), his brother; then his son Thomas (6); 
then Maurice (7), second son of Thomas (6); then Lord 
Henry (1); thence to Langley—or from 1515 to 1612. This 
Henry is also remarkable because to him was restored the 
ancient Barony and possessions of the house of Berkeley. 
This Henry, after the death of Edward VI., the last male heir 
of Henry VII. re-possessed the Berkeley estates, and had 
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livery granted him 1 and 2 Phil. and Mary. He was sum- 
moned to Parliament by writ 4 and 5 Phil. and Mary, and 
was there placed Jan. 25 (Dugdale, Bar.). “ This Henry had 
restored to him the Castle, Barony, and possession of Ber- 
keley, alienated by Marquis William 1491, on the death of 
Edward VL, 1553, last male heir of Henry VII.” (Smyth). 
“By special favour of Mary, he obtained livery while yet 
under age ” (Smyth). 

The third Manor is the one referred to as “ Mansgotsfield 
proper "-—“ Rudgway, since Elizabeth’s time, belonging to 
the Smyths, Rodway Hill, and Mangotsfield proper.” This 
was originally the name of the whole Manor, and is in itself 
a remnant of what in early days belonged to Will. de Putot. 
“Will. de Putot held all this place (Mangotsfield) 14th 
Henry III. (1230). He built a chapel in his Manor House: 
at Mangotsfield” (Rudder). Various other writers refer to 
his “ Manor House” at Mangotsfield. This house must be 
distinguished trom the house built by the Blounts at Mangots- 
field. This latter house, by common consent, is the one known 
as Rodway Hill Manor House. An old building, which until 
1840, stood in what is now the north burying ground, was 
always called the “Manor House,” and its occupant, the 
“Squire.” One of the Watts—Henry—is always referred 
to as “ Squire Watts.” He lived in this house. As has been 
explained in Chapter IL. this place and its grounds were 
acquired in 1846 in order that the churchyard might be 
enlarged. This was Will. de Putot’s “old Manor House.” 

There is an opinion which suggests that Putot’s house 
was the one now called “Cleve Hill.” This is not impos- 
sible ; indeed, it is more than probable, because we know it 
was a Blount possession, together with Cleve Dale, then 
called Fystors Court. (Cf. Supra.) We are told the Blounts 
had it—Cleve Hill—before the Players; and “the domain 
of Cleve Hill was purchased in the reign of James I. (1603) 
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by William Player, Esq., from the Blount family, long seated 
in neighbouring parish of Bitton” (Storer’s Del. Glo.). This 
was another branch of the Blounts of Bitton, as was 
“Mory’s,” who held Cleve Dale of the King. 

But as regards the Cleve Hill mansion itself, unfortunately 
there are no very early records of its history. The earliest 
extant testimony respecting the edifices is that of certain 
witnesses in the old Forest disputes between King and 
claimants. Men then (1612) eighty years of age were per- 
fectly acquainted with it; indeed, it is distinctly marked in 
the oldest maps. There is an unwritten tradition that in 
the first instance it was “a lodge in the Forest.” The site 
of the house was well within the Forest bounds. During 
the survey and perambulations of 1600 and onwards the 
estate is mentioned as a Chase boundary. Mark the exact 
words of the report of the survey: “And so down by 
Bromley Heath to Fystors Court Gate (now Cleve Dale), 
and so round Bromley Heath, and by Mr. Player's house 
(Cleve Hill) and grounds to Sodbury Gate, and so round 
Downhing’s Green,” etc., etc. At this date it was a well- 
defined estate, with a fine house, grounds, and garden, splen- 
didly laid-out walks and plantations. 

Sir Robert Atkyn (His. Glo.) has preserved for us a fine 
print of this property as it stood in his day. Long before 
Mr. Player’s time it was a distinct property, and of this we 
have tangible proof. By the great kindness of Sir Chas. D. 
Cave, the writer has gone through the valuable family deeds 
in connection with this property. Amongst these deeds are 
the following names and dates connected with this property : 
Barrett, 28 Elizabeth (1586); Becher, 29 Elizabeth (1587) ; 
Fletcher, 29 Elizabeth (1587); Read, 20 James (1623); Hill, 
20 James (1623); Langley, Hill, Harris, 21 James (1624) ; 
W. Player, 20 James (1623). 

This is the first Player to acquire property in this parish. 
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The property descends from owner to owner by purchase, 
and the indentures possessed by Sir C. D. Cave are fine 
parchments, splendidly preserved, arranged, and catalogued. 

Fosbrooke gives us a link which these indentures miss. 
In 32 Elizabeth (1590) Edmund's Gharratt’s connection with 
the property is quite clear. This has already been given in 
the opening of this chapter. An examination of the house 
itself will confirm the opinion as to its great antiquity. 

As is the case with so many of “the ancient homes of 
England,” the edifice was originally very much smaller than 
at present. Its central portion has every appearance of very 
great age. Its walls are massive, and its ceilings are low. 
These walls are 9 feet thick, and there is a staircase running 
up. to the next floor actually in the wall. The windows of 
this portion are a curious feature of the building. The open- 
ing goes in a straight direction so far, and then suddenly 
turns at a sharp angle in the open, evidently for the purpose 
of safety against the flight of arrows or spears. No arrow or 
spear could be sent through this aperture, because there is 
no direct way in. In the original Mr. Player's day, the front 
of the house faced south-east, or what is now known as the 
“little lawn.” Within the conservatory now erected on this 
side of the mansion, in the main structure of the house 
itself, there is still a front door, with inside vestibule, fanlight 
arrangement, stairs, etc., which confirms this statement. In- 
deed, the print in Atkyn’s History of Gloucestershire gives 
the house with this actual frontage. In this print the house 
has two windows on either side the door, three windows on 
the next storey, and two windows in gables on the roof. 
The greatest length of the house in those days was from 
south-east to north-west, or from the ” little lawn” to the 
“big lawn”; now it is just the reverse. 

There was an entrance on the north-west side. There was 
an ornamental wall on two sides of the house, and gates 
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to enter. Round and about the house are finely laid-out 
walks, with avenues of trees. Indeed, trees abound over the 
whole estate—lining the walks and dotting the landscape. 
There is also evidence that at one time the entrance was at 
the reverse side of the house, facing what is now the “ big 
lawn.” ‘There is at this side a fine hall and staircase. 

The old details of the estate, which are found in the 
abstracts of titles included in the deeds in possession of Sir 
C. D. Cave, are of deepest possible interest, inasmuch as they 
detail by name the various sections of the property. The first 
recorded notice of Cleve Hill is that of “a messuage and 
three acres of land, comprising garden, lawn, and orchard.” 
Its growth is interesting. Edmund Gharrat’s details have 
been given. In Mr. Player's time it is thus delineated : 
“Marks Ridings” and one pasture ground, and three mea- 
dows called “ The Ridings,” 16 acres, more or less ; Oxleaze 
and Meadow, Silkins; two Foysters, 1-15 acres and 1, I 
acre; “ Upper home ground”; “ Westons Hill”; “Home 
ground,” 10 acres; “ Coney Garth,” or orchard or coninger ; 
“ Hayslade,” “ Calves Land,” “ Wood ground,” called “ Day- 
gold-Hill” ; “Smiuth’s Paddock,” near “ Calves Land”; two 
coppices; “ Lovell’s orchard,” one acre; “ Lovell’s lease,” 
adjoining “ Bromley Heath,” 14 acres; one “orchard,” half- 
acre ; one “ Farendell,’ near “ Weston Hill”; ground near 
“Wildman's Gate.” The names in the indentures as occu- 
piers of parts of this estate are: John Taylor, Isaac James, 
Bartholomew Fudgell, Henry Smith, Thos. Sturge, Wm. 
Smith, Widow Young, Richard Scuse, Samuel Lovell, Bur- 
gess, and R. Bartlett; while a property of Mr. Thos. Bal- 
lard’s is alluded to as being “near Cleve Hill.” 

At this period (Elizabeth and James) there were no boun- 
dary walls or roads such as Cave’s Lane and Croom’s Hill ; 
no lower road across from Overndale through Lincombe to 
Bromley. The only real road, and that unenclosed, was the 
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high road from Bristol to Sodbury, now called Downend 
Road; and one other to the south of this from Bristol 
to Mangotsfield, now called Staple Hill Road (High Street 
and Broad Street). There were footpaths, which were 
originally the “walks” of the keepers of the Forest, but 
these were all open, and were at this time over the common 
land of the parish, or the old Forest waste or scrub land. 
The “bounds” in those days were “ancient trees, mostly 
oaks, and afterwards huge ‘boulders,’ called ‘meere stones.’” 
A glance at any old map of the Forest or Chase will con- 
firm these facts. Mr. Player’s first acquisition of property 
in the parish was in 1603, when he acquired the Mangots- 
field coal “liberty.” In process of time he acquired other 
“liberties ” in the Chase, and large properties in Bitton, Iron 
Acton, Frampton Cottrell, and various other holdings in 
Somerset and Dorset. In 1627 he purchased Cleve Hill, 
and was, in conjunction with Mr. Jno. Meredith, Lord of the 
Manor of “ Mangodesfelde.” He played a very prominent 
part in the development of the coal industry of the Forest, 
and was a prominent party in the legal struggles of the early 
days of the 17th century. There are some of his original 
letters on this topic in the Ellacombe MSS. of the History 
of Kingswood. He bought a large amount of property in 
the northern extremity of the parish of the executors of 
Philip Langley. This Mr. William Player married a Miss 
Ann Ettricke, of London, and by a consequent arrangement 
we find the brothers Ettricke largely mixed up with the 
Cleve Hill estate and other properties of the Players. These 
brothers-in-law were William, Andrew, and Anthony Et- 
tricke, all of London, and all associated with and interested 
in the Players’ estate in some form or another. 

Together with these were two cousins of the Players who 
held possessions in this Manor for some time. Not that 
they ever really owned ; but they had life interest on easy 
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terms. For example, by an indenture of 1719 between a 
Player and Thos. Henderson and Thos. Oldfield (two 
cousins of the Players), certain possessions are let for one 
year under the rent of one peppercorn, if lawfully demanded. 
A quaint and curious method of making gifts while retaining 
possession. Mr. Wm. Player had a large family, and died 
leaving his property to his son William. This William also 
died, and left the property to his son William—(the Players 
always have a William in the family). This last William 
died in 1732, and left the bulk of his estate to his son Arthur, 
providing, however, for every other member of the family— 
two sons and five daughters. 

Fosbrooke says: “Mr. William Player died seised of a 
messuage called ‘ Cleve Hill,’ and a messuage (Cleve Dale), 
five cottages, lands, etc. and left Arthur son and heir.” In 
his will are the words: “I desire to be buried in woollen, 
without hew or mourning.” His children were Arthur, 
Thomas, Lucy, Ally Alleyn, Mary, and Isabella. 

Sir Robert Atkyn (History of Gloucershire, 1712) says: 
“It (Mangotsfield Manor) was purchased by William Player, 
grandfather to the present possessor. Wm. Player, Esq., is 
the present owner, and has a handsome seat, with large 
walks and plantations. The Royalty and wastes and great 
part of Kingswood Chase are within this Manor, wherein are 
many profitable coal mines.” 

In the will he alludes to “my son and daughter Bragge, 
my son Alleyn, and my sister Tanner.” A tomb in Man- 
gotsfield Church in the north aisle in the time of Robert 
Bigland was to the memory of “ Lucy Alleyn, sister of Chas. 
Bragge.” This tomb must have been removed in 1811, 
when the said north wall was taken down. (Cf. chapter on 
Ecclesiastical Matters.) There is a copy of this Mr. Player's 
will amongst the Cave deeds. 

Arthur Player died in 1738, without any family, leaving 
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his brother, Thomas Player, the heir. This Player was a 
bachelor. Arthur Player marrier a Bragge, or a Bragge 
married a Player, because we find this Thomas at his death 
in 1739 leaving the whole of the Mangotsfield property— 
including Cleve Hill, of course—ultimately to “my _ dear 
nephew, Chas. Bragge.” There was a splendid brass tablet 
to the memory of this Thomas Player in the north aisle of 
Mangotsfield Church in Bigland’s day. 

This Chas. Bragge was at this time a minor, because the 
arrangement was that Lucy Player, sister of Thomas, was 
appointed trustee until such time as the said “my nephew, 
Chas. Bragge, shall attain the age of 25 years.” 

This Player family are of deepest interest, because of their 
intimate connection with the past, and because their descen- 
dants have kept in touch with us down to the present day. 
The ancient branch had the bulk of the coal industry in 
their hands for nearly 200 years. These Players were con- 
federates of Sir Jno. Newton, Jno. Meredith, and the Ber- 
keleys of Stoke Gifford. They are originally of London, 
then of Marshfield, and then of Mangotsfield, Iron Acton, 
Frampton Cottrell, and Bitton. The pedigree in possession 
of the family is in detail from 1600 and onwards. We find 
evidence of them long before this date. Mr. Wm. Player, of 
Marshfield, died in 1630, and he knew that his father 
William and his grandfather William had lived and died 
there. In the chancel of the Church of Absom and Wick, 
on the verge of a flat stone, are these words :— 

Corts a ne zai EE PE CCS MENA Ke CaO le 
Artur. Player; oc Oumma *, OP t) > et 

On another verge :— 

Hic Se CORPUS. ree! ARR EY cen ee oan een mR ETC 
BRIS 1591. 

The tomb of Dorothy Player, wife of Arthur Player, is in 
Syston Church, and also one for his two children. 
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We find them in the parish of Deynton, near Marshfield. 
In the time of Elizabeth (1558), the Manor of Deynton 
passed from Thos. de Deynton to Arthur Player. It has 
since passed to the Langtons. On a flat stone in the aisle 
of the Church is this inscription: “ Margaret, the daughter 
of Arthur and Dorothy Player, died 22 June, Anno Dom., 
1596.” 

In Boxwell churchyard we have the tomb of Margaret, 
the wife of Robert Player, aged 30, 1764. 

Most of the ancient line were of the “Friends” per- 
suasion, and their tombs abound in the burial places of these 
estimable people. In “God's acre” sacred to them in our 
own parish at Bromley, there are only four head-stones 
remaining, but of these four, three belong to the Players. 
The later branches intermarried with the Kemyses, of Wick- 
wick and Frampton Cottrell, and the Taylors, of Frenchay 
and Cleve Lodge. Rudder says: “ The Manors of Wickwick, 
in Frampton Cottrell, and Mangotsfield, were granted by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Jno. Seymour, who died seised of them 
27 Henry VII.” This is a mistake. Sir Jno. Seymour 
never held Mangotsfield. The Manor of Wickwick adjoims 
the Manor of Mangotsfield. | Wickwick is a part of the 
original chief Manor of Frampton Cottrell, as Rodway is of 
Mangotsfield. The chief estate of Frampton Cottrell was 
detached by Henry VIII. and given to Sir Jno. Seymour, 
the father of Edward, Duke of Somerset. It became Sir 
Henry Seymour’s, and then his son’s, Sir John, of Bitton. 
Wickwick was originally a part of this Manor, but in the 
time of Elizabeth (1558) it passed by purchase to Mr. Roger 
Kemys; by his daughter it went to the Brownes; by 
Browne's daughter Mary it went to Clayton Milborne, who 
died in 1712. The Kemyses are buried in the Milborne 
aisle in Frampton Cottrell Church. A Wm. Player pur- 


chased the Manor of Frampton Cottrell in 1700. Mr. Thos. 
H 
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Player was in possession in 1736; afterwards Chas. Bragge 
had it by descent from the Players (1750); in 1788 Robert 
Tucker bought it of Ed. Hoskins. On a flat stone in the 
Milborne aisle we find the following :— 

Arms :—On a lozenge, a fess cottisied, and in chief two mullets 

for Player. 

Here lyeth the body of Isabella Player, daughter of William and 
sister of Thomas .Player, the present Lord of this Manor. Died 
June 16, 1736. 

From 1790 to 1855 a descendant, Mr. Wm. Player, lived 
at Moorend, and manfully did his part in the parish, filling 
various offices from time to time. He signs the parochial 
records as overseer in 1790, and also 1794. He was church- 
warden in 1832. His name frequently occurs in the list of 
signatures at the ordinary Vestry meetings. Indeed, our 
earliest records have the autograph of a Player. (Thos. 
Player, died 1689.) 

Dr. William Player, of Clifton, the eldest son of this Mr. 
Wm. Player, writing to me on this subject, says: “ About 
1845, my father being way-warden, the bridge was built 
opposite the water wheel. Only a narrow foot-bridge stood 
there before. Water always covered the road there, some- 
times two feet deep. Another bridge was put some five or 
six years afterwards—(Alfred Tuckett, brewer, was way- 
warden)—at the next mill beyond, as one goes to Winter- 
bourne, where the same state of things existed. A lovely 
rank of lime trees skirted the river, called “ The Lovers’ 
Walk.” They were cut down in 1850. My father left 
Moorend some 23 years before his death, which occurred at 
Arley Hill, Bristol, August 1st, 1878, aged 81 years.” This 
Mr. Wm. Player married a Miss Taylor, of Frenchay, and 
had eight sons. Our respected fellow-parishioner, Mr. Wm. 
Player, Overnhill Road, is a grandson, and Mrs. Rees, of 
Pendennis House, is a granddaughter of the Mr. Wm. Player 
of Moorend, 1790-1855. 
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In due course Mr. C. Bragge, as a Player, became pos- 
sessed of the whole estate. He married (1752) Miss Ann 
Bathurst, daughter of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, of Lydney 
Park, Gloucester. The Bragge family was most intimately 
connected with our parish. By degrees they acquired pro- 
perty in addition to what they had inherited from the 
Players. In time .they became far and away the largest 
property owners of the place. The name of Chas. Bragge 
is returned in our earliest list of landowners in the old poor 
rate book of 1743. In its first entry he is assessed for 
“Cleve Hill, Quar and Warren, for poor house, for Page’s,” 
and is entered as the occupier of Cleve Hill. Later he ac- 
quired Cleve Dale and that estate. There is scarcely an 
old deed which is not connected in some form or other with 
the Bragge family, especially the Mangotsfield Manorial por- 
tion of the parish. 

Charles Bathurst, Esq., of Lidney Park, a lineal descen- 
dant of the first Chas. Bragge, Esq., the nephew of Mr. 
Thos. Player, who died in 1739, writes to me thus (after 
quoting from the county historians re Chas. Bragge’s con- 
nection with the Players and Mangotsfield, already noticed) : 

Chas. Bragge, Esq., married Annie, the eldest daughter of Benjamin 
Bathurst, Esq., late of Lydney Park in this County, by whom he 
had issue two sons, Charles and William, and one daughter, Anne. 
He had a handsome seat at Cleve Hill, Mangotsfield. His arms 
are :—On a chevron petn. three buffaloes sable. A Bragge assumed 
the name of Bathurst on succeeding to the Lydney estates. He 
was M.P. for Bristol and member of the Cabinet. He was father 
of Charles Bathurst, who succeeded him, but, dying without issue, 
it passed to his brother, my father, the Rev. William Hiley 
Bathurst, who died in 1877. 

Lydney Park, Jan. 12, 1898. 

Rudge says (History of Gloucestershire): “ Chas. Bragge 
‘was a descendant of William Player, of Cleve Hill, 1603. 
The Manor of Frampton Cottrell descended to Chas. Bragge 
by descent from Thos. Player, 1750. In 1788 Robert 
Tucker bought it.” 
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With regard to the antecedents of the Bragges, Mr. 
Bathurst kindly writes as follows :— 


I find in Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 1774, under head “ Manor 
of Wanbrook,” about, or before 1700, it came to the Bragges of 
Burstock. I find Mr. Bragge was patron of the living from 1710 
to 1721, and — Bragge, Esq., in 1749. Under the head “Burstock” 
I find “some time after it came to the Bragges of Sadbury, County 
Devon, who of late years have resided in their seat here.” In a 
note I find the arms of Bragge as “A chevron V. between three 
bulls passant G.” (now we have books which came to us from the 
Bragges with the same arms, and also plate). “This manor came 
soon afterwards to the Bragges, formerly of Sadbury, now of 
Burstock. In 1645 Richard Bragge’s farms of Childhay, lands at 
Burstock, and part of a parsonage there, value (1641) £300 per 
annum, were sequestered. He died about this time.” This is all | 
can find out about the Bragges. I wish I could trace them to 
Sadbury, but I have no history of Devonshire which mentions that 
name. 
: Yours truly, 

; Cuas. BATHURST. 
Lydney Park, Jan. 29, 1898. 

In 1796 Chas. Bragge, Esq., was returned to St. Stephen’s 
as member for Bristol, and continued to represent this 
ancient city until 1807. In 1806 he was returned as Charles 
Bathurst, Esq., having assumed this name after coming into 
the Bathurst property at Lydney Park, in this county. In 
1801 he was Treasurer of the Navy, and in 1803 he was 
Secretary of War. On both occasions he was returned unop- 
posed. After 1807 the Right Hon. Chas. Bathurst declined 
to stand as a candidate—he was now an old man—where- 
upon the burgesses of the city decided to present him with 
a piece of plate in recognition of their appreciation and 
esteem. “It is a beautiful tripod candelabrum, of 30 inches 
high. For feet it has chased dolphins, with shell corners ; 
at its base frosted unicorns, with wreaths of flowers. Its 
pedestal consists of three sides, the first bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
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wa 


PRESENTED To THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES BATHURST, 

One of the Representatives of Bristol in five successive Parliaments, 
by the Inhabitants of the City, who, however differing in political 
opinions, cordially unite in this testimony of regvet at the close of a 
connection which they always regarded with satisfaction and pride, 
of respect for public and private worth, and of gratitude for the 
unwearied activity and benevolence with which his services were 
extended to every class of his constituents.--(Hvans’ History of 
Bristol, Appendix viii.) 


On the second side are the City arms; on the third his 
own—or, a chevron, petn., three buffaloes, sable—with the 
motto, “ Tien ta foy.” “ This is surmounted by three elegant 
female figures, with mural crowns, holding in conjunction 
circles of flowers to represent union ; between them rises a 
chased pillar, curiously wrought, from which branch three 
arms for lights, supporting a cut glass dish, with a silver net 
for flowers. The’ cost was 700 guineas, and the weight 532 
ounces ” (Evans’ [bid.). 

After their actual connection with the Lydney property, 
the Bragges separated themselves entirely from this parish 
as far as owning property was concerned. During the time 
of the first Mr. Chas. Bragge we have a transaction which 
for alteration of our parish, and for far-reaching and trans- 
forming consequences, is only surpassed by the Charter of 
Disafforestation in 1228. We refer to the event which took 
place in 1787-8. I have copied the records from the original 
deeds in the possession of Sir Chas. D. Cave, and our own 
Parish Council. There is a large and valuable parchment, 
together with a copy of a private Act of Parliament of the 
date of 28 George IIL, cap. 32, 1788, and entitled, “ An Act 
for extinguishing all rights of common in the several com- 
mon and waste grounds in the Manor and Parish of Man- 
gotsfield, in the county of Gloucester (except Mangotsfield 
Common, Emerson’s Green, and Vinney Green), and for 
vesting the said common and waste lands in Chas. Bragge, 
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Esq., Lord of the said Manor, discharged from the said 
right of common: and for securing a rent charge issuing 
out of the same for the benefit of the poor of the said 
parish.” 

Whereas there are within the Manor and Parish of Mangotsfield, 
in the County of Glo’ster, common and waste grounds containing 
262 acres or thereabouts. This common or waste ground, not being 
of such size and value to be divided or alloted in the usual way, it 
will be advantageous all round that, first of all, all common rights 
be extinguished, and that then these same should be absolutely 
vested in the said Chas. Bragge. In consideration the said Chas. 
Bragge shall pay to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor 
for the time being £84 per annum, to be by them applied for the 
benefit and towards the relief of the said poor, and in aid of and 
for the lessening of the poor rate of the said parish. 


The following are the notes in the margin of the Act 
relating to the matter dealt with in the accompanying page : 


Rights of Common extinguished March 1, 1788. 

Rights vested in Chas. Bragge. 

Rent Charge of £84 fixed (first paid 1792). 

Method of recovery for the said annuity. 

Mr. Bragge shall not build any cottage on common or waste. 
For setting out roads. 

Power over all drains, water course, etc. 


Power was given for staking out new roads, to alter, stop 
up, or destroy all old roads. All new roads to be 40 feet 
wide at least. New roads, when made, to be public roads, 
and kept in repair by the parish. Appeal was possible within 
two calendar months, but after this time, if no such appeal 
should be made, then such appointment and disposition of 
the said roads and highways shall be final and conclusive. 
Power was given over all drains, ditches, water-courses, etc., 
bridle paths, footways, bridges, and stiles, and other con- 
veniences—stop, alter, or destroy—subject only to appeal 
as before. All roads discontinued, to be the property of the 
said Chas. Bragge, Esq. 
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GENERAL SAVING. 


“Saving always to the King’s most excellent Majesty and all and 
every other person or persons, bodies politic and corporate (other 
than and except all and every the persons having right of common 
in the said common and waste ground), etc., etc.” 


It is well worthy of note that no word is said about “ mines 
and minerals,” either “extinguished” or “vested.” This 
would certainly form a ticklish point in case of dispute 
thereon. The land included in this transaction is thus de- 
lineated : “ North of the road from Mangotsfield to Bristol, 
bounded by the parish of Stapleton to the west ; bottom of 
Bromley estate and enclosed land round to the north-west, 
round to the south-west corner of the great Leaze and 
houses in Downend ; to the north of the brook in Downend 
and enclosed land round to the south-west corner of Mr. 
Andrew’s lands in Staple Hill in the east, except a small 
strip adjoining the house called Cleve Dale, and also except 
a certain coaling lease therein mentioned.” This is word 
for word from the original deed, but it is somewhat confusing 
in its points of the compass. Practically the whole of what 
is now the parish of Downend west of the Hill House estate, 
and thence following a straight line to the northern limit of 
the parish north of Staple Hill, right away to Winterbourne 
Down and Frampton Cottrell boundaries—the river—Staple- 
ton parish in the immediate west—262 acres—except the 
then well-known and well-defined estates within this area. 

In 1790 another important event took place which greatly 
altered the condition of things in regard of the ownership 
of various estates and the Manor of Mangotsfield. Mr. 
Chas. Bragge dismembered the whole property. By the 
kindness of Mr. G. F. Whittuck, the writer has seen the 
printed schedule respecting the public sale of 1790. The 
printed endorsement of this schedule reads thus: “ Par- 
ticulars of the Manor of Mangotsfield and several freehold 
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estates in the same parish, in the county of Gloucester, 
which will be sold by auction by Mr. John Stephens at the 
Exchange Coffee House, Bristol, on Monday, the 19th of 
April, 1790, at eleven o'clock.” 


The property was offered in six lots, as follows :— 


Lot I. The Mansion House called Cleve Hill, with stables, coach 
houses, barns, outhouses, gardens, etc . 

The Great Leaze, 12a. Ir. 5p. 

The Close adjoining the garden, 5a. Ir. lop. 

The Home Field. 2a. 3r. 37p. 

Leased to Mr. Wm. Churchill for three years from Lady 
Day, 1790. 

Together with that part of the waste vested in Chas. Bragge, 
by virtue of Act of Parliament, 28 Geo. III., and subject to 
the whole annuity of £84 thereby charged, and to the other 
provisions contained therein. 


The situation and boundary of the waste in question is 
given. In this lot are also 52 leasehold cottages and pre- 
mises on “ fixed fines.” These premises are detailed by name ; 
the rent is stated, also occupier’s name, and the names of 
the lives upon which the property is held. In no case do 
the leases extend beyond three lives. A special privilege 
annexed to this lot is thus given: “ N.B—The purchaser of 
this lot is to have possession of the family seats in Mangots- 
field Church ’’—-(there was no other church in the parish 
in those days). One other condition of this lot reads thus: 
“ Together with the timber and other trees in the foregoing 
premises, and the materials of the two fire engines now 
standing on the waste at Staple Hill.” 


“He is to covenant not at any time to enclose that part 
of the waste opposite the house at Cleve Dale extending 
from the road to Mr. Sartain’s farm along to the road to 
More-end (sc) for the space of 180 feet with any other than 
a sunk fence.” 
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Lot II. The 2 Closes of Land called the Great and Little Ridings. 
Tythe Free. 

Great Riding, ga. Ir. 25p. 

Little Riding, 4a. 2r. 5p. 

Lot III. Close of Land called Mark’s or the Upper Ridings, 7a. 
2r. 13p. 

Together with 2 Cottages at Rack Rent. 

4 Leasehold Premises in Downend. 
7 Fee Farm Rents in Downend. 
(Names and situations of these are given). 

Lot IV. All that part of the waste to be enclosed under the Act of 
Parliament, 28 Geo. III., called Berry Hill, extending 
from More-end brook to the extremity of the Parish round 
to Damason’s bridge, and as far as the turnpike road 
from Bristol to Sodbury, along the two lanes called Church 
Lane and Cuckoo Lane, and also together with the wood 
adjoining the mill called “ Tipper’s Mill.” 

Together with Ten Leasehold Cottages in the locality, of 
which there is a list with description of situation and 
names of occupiers. : 

Lot V. The Manor or reputed Manor of Mangotsfield, with Collieries, 
Cottages, Quit Rents, Fines, Herriots, and all other 
appurtenances not contained in any of the former: Lots. 


This lot included 114 freehold and leasehold cottages. 
Situation, names of occupiers, conditions of holding, and 
rents are given. 


The Colliery called Sheppard’s and Britton’s work for the 
term of eight years from Michaelmas next, with the 
materials, utensils, horses, and coal at land; stables be- 
longing to the Colliery, and two acres of land adjoining the 
Colliery, now occupied by Chas. Bragge. 

Also Bramham Lodge, with three grounds adjoining, now 
occupied by Messrs. Whittuck & Co. for the remainder of 
60 years, at a peppercorn rent, of which 48 years are yet 


unexpired. 
, ree Op 
Lot VI. “Crack’s Patch” - - = A Pe 
The * New Tynings” 2 28 
““Warren’s Corner,” Staple Hill 220.9 


Further particulars, &c., 
CHARLES LATCHAM, Attorney-at-Law, at the 
“Fishponds,” Nr. Bristol. 
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On the reverse side of this schedule are these items 
written :— 


Lot 1 Put up at £5,500. 

Lot 2 & £650. 

Lot 3. + £700. 

Lot 4. = £800. 

Lot 5. £10,000, bought by Mr. Whittuck. 
Lot 6. Ae £330, bought by Mr. John Waters. 


We presume, therefore, that the others did not sell at this 
sale. With regard to the sale of Lot 5, there are certain 
well-defined exceptions. In the original Bragge deeds these 
are clearly and explicitly given. “Except that part of the 
common vested in the said Charles Bragge.” Then follows 
the usual delineation. “Except also a lease granted to 
Messrs. Bennett, Stockholm, and Hobbs.” “Except also 
the premises of Webster, Golding’s Hill, Robert Whitewood 
adjoining, and Joseph Turvey, Urford’s Corner.” “ Except 
also all such other cottages or tenements, gardens, lands, and 
premises lately parcel, or reputed part and parcel, of the 
Manor of Mangotsfield aforesaid, as were sold, conveyed, or 
disposed of by the said Chas. Bragge to any person or 
persons whomsoever prior to the 17th day of August, 1808.” 

Mr. Whittuck held a 60 years’ coaling lease of this Manor 
of Mr. Chas. Bragge from the year 1779. This expired in 
1839. Mines and minerals of all properties secured in this 
Manor prior to 17th August, 1808, are thus excepted from 
the purchaser of Lot 5. 

We find, however, that Cleve Hill estate, but not the 
mansion, passed from the Bragges to Mr. John Gordon, of 
Westbury-on-Trym, in 1790, but whether at this sale or by 
private contract we cannot tell. The connection of Mr. Jno. 
Gordon with our parish was particularly brief—from 1790 
to 1804. We have his autograph in our parochial records of 
the Vestry meetings, etc., of his day. In 1792 Mr. Gordon 
sub-let a part of the absorbed waste to Messrs. Evan Evans, 
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William Morgan, and Robert Smith, at a fixed rent charge of 
£60 per annum, which was then payable to him (Gordon). 
The amount sub-let was 37a. 3r. 23p., and is the part at 
present known as “ The Nursery,” and is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Robert Mayes. This sum of £60 is still paid 
upon this property. Another moiety of the common, or 
waste, which is called “ Eleven Bales” (formerly “ Balco ”), 
together with a part of “ Bromley Heath” (4a. 2r—the last 
field on the right hand of Bromley Road before one comes 
to the road leading to the Quakers’ burial ground), was sold 
by Mr. Gordon to Mr. Stephen Cave and Mr. Thos. Daniel 
in 1805, upon which plots a perpetual rent charge of £24 
was levied for ever. This rent charge is still paid by the 
Caves. “Eleven Bales” is that triangular piece of pasture 
on the north side of Overn Hill, east of Overndale House, and 
lying between Downend Road and Croom’s Hill, now rented 
by Mr. William Bateman. 

Gordon made an arrangement with the churchwardens 
and overseers that the sums of £60, and £24, should be paid 
by the several purchasers to them direct, thus liberating 
himself. Thus the 37a. 3r. 23p., “ Balco’s,” and the 4a. 2r. were 
saddled, in perpetuity, with the whole of the rent charge of the 
262 acres, more or less—(rather more than less ; Fosbrooke 
says, “ 300 acres”)—appropriated in 1788. 

At this period this matter was vested in a trust of thirteen 
parishioners. It was decided that when the trust was re- 
duced to two by death, resignations, removals, or other 
causes, that the Vestry should elect other members, in order 
that the original nufmber of thirteen should be maintained. 
The original trustees were: Isaac Elton, Robert Lewis, 
Will. Harmar, Geo. Gunter, Chas. Emet, Geo. Croom, Wil- 
ham Churchill, Philip Bennett, Daniel Nichols, Luke King, 
Stephen Davis, Thomas Emet, and Robert Croom. In 1842 
only two of this original trust were alive, therefore the Vestry 
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elected another eleven members in order that the original . 
arrangement should be adhered to. The following parishi- 
oners were then elected to serve on this trust: Rev. Robert 
Brodie, Messrs. Daniel Cave, Stephen Cave, Thos. Wadham, 
T. P. Peterson, Joseph Peterson, Jno. Croom, Edward Rus- 
sell, Geo. Davis, Jonathan Pendock, and William Emet, 
which, with the surviving two—Thomas Emet and Robert 
Croom—made up the required thirteen members. 

I have not been able to trace the subsequent history of 
this trust, beyond the fact that the money has always been, 
and is still, collected on the same lands “in aid of and the 
benefit of the poor’s rate of the parish of Mangotsfield.” 
The elected trust seems to have fallen into disuse after the 
death of the members last elected in 1842. I have found the 
resolution re this election in the old parochial Vestry book, 
but nothing later than 1842. 

In 1804 Mr. Jno. Gordon’s connection with the parish 
ceased. The estate passed into the hands of Mr. Stephen 
Cave, of Bristol. Mr. Cave also acquired other properties 
which had been Mr. Chas. Bragge’s, but were never owned 
by Mr. Jno. Gordon. The grounds at Cleve Hill apper- 
taining to the house had been very much extended, and 
were brought more into their present dimensions. 

The house and grounds at the time of Mr. Cave’s pur- 
chase are thus specified in the indenture: “All that mes- 
suage or dwelling house known as and called Cleve Hill, 
with the grounds belonging thereto, garden, lawn, pleasure 
grounds, orchards, etc., about six acres more or less: ‘ Great 
Leaze,’ 23a. 3r..10per., which includes three closes bought 
by Mr. Gordon of Mr. C. Bragge, formerly called ‘Great 
Leaze’; six acres, or close, adjoining the garden and the 
“home field’; one acre taken out of the waste or common 
land—all thrown together and form the ‘ Great Leaze. The 
‘Front ground,’ 8a. 34per.; one close pasture, called ‘ Lin- 
comb,’ 4a. Ir. 20p.; the present ground and Lincomb were 
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taken out of the waste. The said lands being 36a. Ir. 30p. 
over and above the said garden, pleasure grounds, lawns, 
and orchard.” 

In this Mr. Cave’s time there were great alterations. He 
was a man of great engineering skill, and under him the 
estate was overhauled and largely put into its present form. 
The house itself bears no comparison to what it was in its 
earlier days. No one could recognise it as the house de- 
picted and shown in Atkyn’s History of Gloucestershire. It 
is now three times as large, and infinitely more pretentious. 
Its surroundings, its walls, its paths, its design, its plantations 
are splendidly arranged. There are now three separate lodges 
at three separate entrances. In Mr. Player's time there were 
none. By far the most skilful accomplishment is the arrange- 
ment of the winding path through the two coppices specified 
in the early purchase by Mr. Player, and the way the high 
road has been tunnelled so as to connect the different pro- 
perties without going off the one estate. The small property 
on the south of this tunnel has a peculiar history. The land 
on the left hand as you journey towards the tunnel north- 
ward, was in early times the property of Mr. C. Bragge, then 
of a Widow Wippie, then a Widow Windle (1789), who sold 
to Richard Henderson. Other names connected with this 
place are Daniel Halbrow, and Robert Dejoncourt; then 
Widow Henderson (1792), and after her, Dr. Edward 
Long Fox (1794). Upon this property was a large building 
which was assessed to Mr. C. Bragge as “ye poor house.” 
In 1794 Dr. E. Long Fox is returned, and assessed £3, with 
the explanation “for late Windle’s, formerly Henderson’s.” 
In 1815 Mr. Stephen Cave’s name appears for this £3, with 
the explanation “for late Foxe’s, formerly Windle’s.” 

In writing to me on this subject, Dr. C. H. Fox, late of 
Brislington, and now of Edinburgh, says: “I conclude you 
refer to our grandfather, the late Dr. Edward Long Fox, 
who died at Brislington in the year 1835. He was a physi- 
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cian in large practice in Bristol for the last twenty years of 
the last century, residing in Queen’s Square. During the 
time he became associated with a private lunatic asylum 
at Cleve Hill, first as visiting physician, and afterwards pro- 
prietor. This was in the hands of Quakers, and my grand- 
father being all his life a strict Quaker was, I suppose, on 
that account connected with it. In 1799 he bought the 
estate at Brislington House, where the asylum now stands, 
and at once commenced the erection of the asylum, and in 
1805 he moved across to Brislington all the patients he then 
had at Cleve Hill, and with them started the asylum at 
Brislington, which from that time to the present has always 
been in the hands of the Fox family, I myself having been 
connected with it for 35 years, leaving it in 1894. When he 
left Cleve Hill it was sold, and the old asylum was taken 
down. I do not know who then bought it, but it passed into 
the hands of the Cave family, for 1 well remember visiting 
the late Sir Stephen Cave there in 1877, and he told me then 
that he was well aware that formerly a private lunatic asylum 
had stood there.” 

This property is first ascribed in the old rate books to Dr, 
Fox, in 1794, as part of Windle’s estate. He follows a Mrs. 
Henderson, whose name appears in 1793. Dr. Fox’s last 
poor rate payment was in 1806. These premises and pro- 
perty passed (1807) into the possession of a Mr. Haynes, and 
in 1815 Mr. Stephen Cave bought it ; but the actual premises 
were not pulled down until about forty years ago. They 
had become a complete ruin by this time, and were covered 
with ivy. The kitchen garden—which goes by the name 
of “ Mrs. Baker's garden ”—is the exact site of the house. 
Mrs. Baker lived for years in the lodge across the road. 
The family of Long Fox hasa splendid pedigree, dating from 
the early part of the 15th century. Amongst their ancestors is 
Sir Jno. Croker, of Lineham, in the county of Devon, Knight. 
He was at Agincourt with Henry V. (1416), and was distin- 
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guished for his bravery. They are pre-eminently a Quaker 
family. An ancestor—Francis Fox, of Farley, Wiltshire. 
and afterwards of Cornwall—was amongst the first of this 
society in that county. He died in-1670. Dr. Fox, of 
Edinburgh, sent the writer a beautifully-prepared genea- 
logical memoranda of the Fox family, dating from 1416 
down to the present time. But to return to Cleve Hill. This 
estate, formerly Dr. Fox’s, was absorbed into that of Cleve 
Hill, and one wonders at the skill with which it has been 
accomplished. The amplification and beautification of Cleve 
Hill is the joint work of Mr. Stephen Cave and his son 
Daniel. Indeed, the whole parish bears the impress of their 
personality. What had been lacking in the way of roads 
and boundary walls was now finally completed. What Mr. 
C. Bragge began in 1788, Mr. Stephen Cave carried on 
in the first decade of the century ; and what he left undone 
his son Daniel accomplished. The house was transformed 
from a comparatively insignificant structure into a fine orna- 
mental and palatial residence. The grounds were always 
finely cultivated, but even in this respect the hands of the 
Caves wrought wonders. 

From the hands of Mr. Stephen Cave the property passed 
to his son Daniel, and from him to his eldest son, the 
gentle, loving, and capable Sir Stephen Cave, K.C.B., M.P., 
etc. To him the parish owes a vast debt of gratitude. To 
the Caves as a whole we are indebted, but to Sir Stephen 
more than either. He it was who so liberally helped to 
endow the parish of Downend. He gave the land for the 
Vicarage, and in many ways benefited the parish for ever. 
At his lamented death in 1880 the éstate passed into the 
hands of his brother, Mr. Chas. Daniel, now Sir Chas. D. 
Cave, of Clifton. Estate after estate has been purchased 
by the Cave family, until they have become far and away 
the largest land proprietors in the parish. This will be sub- 
sequently noticed, because these various estates can be called 
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semi-manorial, and deserve a detailed record. Cleve Hill 
is at present the country home of Sir Stephen Cave’s widow, 
Lady Cave, and the interests of the whole parish of Man- 
gotsfield are perfectly safe in her beneficent and benevolent 
hands. 

The Caves are originally of Leicestershire and Yorkshire, 
and are an ancient family of those counties and Worcester- 
shire. By the great kindness of Mr. Daniel C. A. Cave, 
eldest son of Sir Chas. Cave, I am enabled to give a brief 
pedigree of this family, which is so intimately connected 
with this parish, and which has been the means of its 
development and advancement in every way. 

In Nichol’s History of Worcester we have an account of 
the Cave family in that county. Thos. Cave, of Stanford, 
married Lucy, daughter of John Seton, whose brother 
Thomas was then Chief Justice of England. Sir Jno. Cave, 
of Stanford, Knight, was his son. This Sir Jno. Cave had 
two sons, Perce and John. This Sir John was the first Cave 
to settle in Worcester. This John had a son Thomas, and 
his son was John Cave, of Leigh Synton. This John Cave 
is the first of the name which occurs in the visitations of 
the county, and it is with him that the pedigree of this 
branch of the family, as recorded in the College of Arms, 
commences. His son and heir was Thomas. The descent 
is thus traced in the tabulated pedigree of the College of 
Arms :— 


I. Thomas. 
IJ. Richard. 
I. William. 1565. 
II. Thomas. Had two sons:-—Sir Richard Cave, Knt., and Walter 
Cave, of Oxford. 


(Richard was Governor of Hereford Castle, Charles I. He 
took part in the siege of Bristol, being at the Council of 


War held before the City was stormed. He was slain at 
Naseby.) 
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William Cave. 
William, son of above. 
1. Thomas. 
1. Eleanor. 
2. Dorothy. 
Thomas Cave. 1612. 
. Richard of Evesham. 
II. Walter, Chaplain of Ch. Ch. Oxford. Sizer of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. 1655. 
III. Thomas, of London. 
IV. William. 
I. William (son). 1679. 
Il. Thomas’ ,, 1680. 
Ill. Walter os 
IV. Edward ,, 1687. 
Ve" Richard—:..., 1689. 
Walter, III. (son). 1686. 
I. William. 1706. 
II. Edward. 1712. 
III. Thomas. 1714. 
Edward, IJ. son of William. 1706. 
I. Edward, of Buckland. 1733. 
II. Walter Hallward. 1734. 
Ill. John. 
IV. William, of Bristol. 
V. Thomas, 
And 4 daughters. 
John, 1736, of Arno’s Vale, Par. of Bedminster. He died in 1800. 
I. Stephen. 1763. 
Il. John, of Brentry. 1765. 
III. William, of Bath. 1766. 
IV. Walter. 1770. 
And one daughter. 
Stephen Cave, of Cleve Hill (1805), J.P. and D.L. for the County of 
Glo’ster. Quarter Master Br. Vol. 1803. 


He died Feb. 18th, 1838, aged 74. The elderly men of this 
parish, who were the boys of that day in Cave’s school (near 
the Dragon) when Mr. Sargeant was master, lined the road 
at the funeral of this Mr. Cave. He died at “Cleve Wood ” in 
this parish, and was conveyed to St. Paul’s, Portland Square, 
Bristol, where he was buried. This is the Mr. Cave that 


bought estates of Mr. Jno. Gordon. His autograph appears 
t 
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in our parochial records. His accounts in the old rate book 
during his year of office as churchwarden are perfect speci- 
mens of what accounts ought to be—beautifully written, 
clear, precise, and thoroughly business-like. They are far 
and away the best-kept accounts in the whole mass of paro- 
chial matter which is to hand. 


I. Daniel. 1789. 
II. John. 1790. Died 1808. 
Ill. Henry. 1794. Died 1810, 
IV. Charles. 1796. Died 1887. 
V. George. 1798. Died 1877. This Mr. Cave had eight sons 
and six daughters. ; 
VI. Edward. 1802. Died same year. 
VII. William. 1803. ye 4 
VIII. William. 1804. on Bs 
IX. Walter. 1805. And five daughters. 

Daniel Cave, Esq., of Cleve Hill, Co. Glo’ster, and Sidbury Manor, 
Co. Devon, J.P., M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. High 
Sheriff, Bristol, 1836. Died 1872. 

I. Stephen, Right Hon. Sir, G.C.B., his heir. Born 1820. 
Il. Henry. 1852. Died 1858. 
III. Charles Daniel. 1832. 
IV. Daniel. 1835. Accidentally drowned in Egypt, 1861. 
And seven daughters. 

Right Honourable Sir Stephen Cave, of Cleve Hill and Sidbury 
Manor, C. Devon, P.C., G.C.B., F.S.A., Paymaster-General 
and President of the Board of Trade, 1866-1868; Judge 
Advocate-General, Jan., 1874, to Nov., 1875 ; Paymaster- 
General since 1874 ; Commissioner in Paris for negotiating 
Fishery Convention, 1886-8; Special Envoy to Egypt, 
1875-6; M.A., Barrister-at-Law, M.P. for New Shoreham, 
and Rape of Bramber ; first elected May, 1859; J.P. and 
D.L., Co. Glo’ster. Died 1880. 


He was succeeded by his brother, Mr. Charles Daniel Cave, 
now Sir Charles D. Cave, of Clifton and of Cleve Hill, 
county of Gloucester, and Sidbury Manor, county of Devon. 
J.P., D.L., M.A. (Exeter College, Oxford), High Sheriff of 
Bristol 1863. Present owner of three parts of our parish, 
and Lord of the Manors of Rodway and Mangotsfield. Also 
part Lay Rector of Mangotsfield parish. He has a family. 
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Mr. Daniel C. A. Cave, J.P., M.A. (Christ Church, Oxford), 
and F.S.A., is his eldest son and heir. Arms: Azure fretty 
argent, on a fess or a greyhound sable collar'd of the 2nd ; 
a bordure of the 3rd pilletee. Crest: A daisy flower slipped 
proper, a greyhound’s head issuant therefrom, per pale 
argent and sable guttee counter-changed. (Cf. Antiquarian 
plate of photos.) The above arms and crest were granted 
by Barber Garter, King of Arms in the reign of Henry VII. 
(1485). 

“Cleve Hill is distant from Bristol about four miles 
towards the north-east, and is one of the finest seats in the 
immediate vicinity of that City” (Storer’s Delin. Gloucester- 
shire, 1824). 

“The domain of Cleve Hill was purchased in the reign 
of James I. (1603) by William Player, Esq., from the Blount 
family, long seated in the neighbouring parish of Bitton. 
By his descendant it was sold to Chas. Bragge, Esq., father 
of the Righ Hon. Chas. Bragge Bathurst, M.P., etc, of 
Lydney Park, in this county, and was subsequently trans- 
ferred by purchase, together with the adjoining property of 
Cleve Dale, to Stephen Cave, Esq., who has since relin- 
quished it in favour of his son, the present proprietor ” (162d). 

There are one or two blunders in this account. First of 
all, Chas. Bragge inherited the property as a nephew of 
the Players, and did not purchase. And again, the Chas. 
Bragge who inherited, was the identical person who subse- 
quently became Chas. Bragge Bathurst—(assuming the 
latter name when coming into his mother’s property of 
Lydney Park. She was a Bathurst)—and also the Right 
Hon. C. B. Bathurst, M.P., etc., for Bristol. Once more, 
the Cleve Hill property was purchased by Mr. S. Cave of 
Mr. Jno. Gordon, and not of Mr. C. B. Bathurst. “In Wil- 
liam Player's time a large court in front of the house, was 
enclosed by high walls, and a wide paved footway led from 
the great outward gate to the principal door of entrance” 
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(Storer, Ibid). This was always the case with the houses 
of the gentry of this period. Great stress was laid upon 
the entrance of a party to a house, and space was required 
for a large amount of display in this respect. 

“ A view of the mansion as it appeared in the commence- 
ment of the 18th century is given in the History of Glouces- 
tershire by Sir R. Atkyns. It was then the seat of William 
Player, Esq., but the building, though apparently spacious, 
had little pretention to beauty ” (Storer). 

Then follows a long account, after which Storer says: 
“ All traces of cold formality and laboured variety of display 
have given place to true elegance of natural simplicity and 
the genius of classic refinement. Since the date of Sir 
Robert Atkyn’s engraving, the mansion has been re-edified, 
with the exception of some of the secondary bedrooms and 
the offices. The two fronts shown in the annexed view— 
(in Mr. Storer’s account a view of the house is given from the 
‘little lawn,’ and is exactly as it is at present)—were erected 
about the year 1717, and are proportions eminently fine. 
The architectural enrichments are Grecian, and each eleva- 
tion presents an admirable example of that style of design ” 
(Storer ibid). This date is certainly wrong. It must be a 
misprint for 1817. Thomas Player did not die until 1739; 
then Bragge held the property until 1791; then Gordon ; 
then Mr. Stephen Cave (1805). Furthermore, Atkyns’ His- 
tory of Gloucestershire was published in 1712, so his work 
could not contain a view of this house as it was “ re-edified 
in 1717.” Neither could it have been done by the Caves 
in 1717. 

“The library comprises several thousand volumes in the 
best edition of the classics and of the most esteemed authors 
—Italian, French, and English literature. There are also 
a few pictures by good masters, and several of the apart- 
ments are adorned with sculpture collected by Mr. Cave in 
Italy ” (Storer ibid). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Matters Semi-fPanorial. 


NDER the head of this chapter we purpose giving a 
brief notice of certain old homesteads which have 
had for centuries a separate and independent history. They 
have an illustrious past, they occupy a peculiar situation, and 
are the remnants of the grand old historic period when the 
“yeomen” of England were the backbone of the nation. 
Indeed, no history of the parish would be complete without 
some notice of these estates. The peculiarity of their situa- 
tion consists in this: they are just outside what constituted 
the inner boundary of the old Kingswood Chase after the 
Charter of Disafforestation in 1228. A peculiarity of all 
land ownership is that the earliest Lords of Manors were 
Royal servants, Constables of the Bristol Castle, and 
Rangers of Kingswood Forest; and the lands that we are 
about to notice are the portions on the eastern and north- 
eastern confines of our parish, and which in turn bounded the 
smaller area which after 1228 was known as the Royal 
Chase. 

These comparatively small holdings mark the transition 
from the Manorial to the lesser freehold system which 
gradually spread over the whole kingdom. In the early 
Saxon times we were, as a nation, a body of freeholders. 
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After the Norman Conquest, William L’s division of the land, 
and the peculiar nature of the holding, bound the nation to 
the land on the feudal system, each tenant owing allegiance to 
lord and King. By degrees copyhold, leasehold, and free- 
hold were again the privilege of the English race. The 
early part of the 14th century was pre-eminently a period 
of revolution as regards land tenure. The first stage was 
the introduction of leases. From this system of leasing, 
from the technical term employed for the document in use, 
from the rent entailed—fearm (Latin, “ prima ”)}—the words 
“farm” and “farmer” have been derived. The rise of the 
leasehold “farmer” class was the first step in the breaking 
up of the English Manorial system. In time the serf became 
the copyholder, the copyholder became the freeholder, and the 
leaseholder became the possessor of his holding. These 
various freehold estates of our parish have fallen from the 
position which they occupied in their earlier days. What 
are now interesting old farm houses, were in their day the 
homesteads of the “ yeomen” of Mangotsfield—our landed 
proprietors with their several estates of freehold adjoining. 
What is true of “Our Parish” is also correct with regard to 
other places adjoining—particularly the adjacent parish of 
Bitton, where what are now farm houses were some of the 
“stately homes of England” 300 years ago. 

But with regard to “Our Parish.” The first which we 
will notice is the one now owned by Sir Chas. D. Cave, and 
now called Cleve Dale. This has special interest and pecu- 
liarities—special interest because we have documentary 
evidence of one of its proprietors holding it directly of King 
Henry VIII. It never had much of an estate attached to 
it. Its situation under another name is marked in the survey 
of the inner boundaries of the Kingswood Chase: “ Along 
to Urford’s Lane and by Lang Comb pools, and so on by 
‘Fystors Court’ gate, down Bromley Heath,” etc., etc. This 
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is its old name, “ Fystors Court,” and this is variously given 
Fewsters, Ffewsters, Ffoysters, and Fosters ; and two fields 
of the Cleve Hill estate are called Fewsters—one “ Fifteen 
Acre,” and the other “One Acre.” One of the earliest 
documentary notices of this possession is in a will of one of 
the Blounts, “ Morys Blount, gent., Jan. 21, 1528 A.D.” (CE. 
Chapter III.). Fosbrooke’s record in connection with 
Edmund Gharratt specifies two messuages at Cleve in this 
parish (Mangotsfield)—Cleve Hill and Cleve Dale. In the 
deeds relating to this property, now in the custody of Sir 
Chas. D. Cave, we have the following names, with dates of 
possession. In these it is called “ Fystor’s Court.” 

1615. Samuel James and Isaac James. 

Robert Lacy. 

1671. Isaac Linnett. 

1673. Eliz, James and Geo. James. 

1677. Thomas Moseley. 

1677. Jno. Pullen. 

1695. Ichabod Chauncey. 

Jno. Burgess. 

There is then a break of many years, but my opinion is that 
it belonged to the Players, for the next owner, as far as these 
deeds testify, is William Gibbons, 1799. This period just 
fits in with my suggestion. We know it was Mr. Bragge’s, 
because in 1791 he is assessed for “Cleve Dale” in the old 
poor rate books. In 1812 it was in the possession of Jackson 
and Winstone. A Winstone is assessed for “ Foysters” in 
1743, and also 1812. 

In 1819 Mr. Stephen Cave bought this property from 
Messrs. Winstone and Jackson. Members of the Cave 
family have lived here. Its tenants have always been useful 
and helpful members of our parish, particularly Major- 
General Sealey, whose monument is on the south wall of 
Downend Church, and Major Oliver Graham, who has but 
just been laid to rest in God's acre at Winterbourne Down 
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Church. It is now one of the prettiest places in our parish. 
It stands within its own grounds, and is sheltered with fine 
trees. It has just undergone a most thorough repair, and is 
the present abode of Mr. Dudley Jenkins. 

We regret that we have been unable to get any details 
with regard to Cleve Wood (now occupied by Mrs. W. Gale 
Coles), beyond the barest outline. It is an old homestead, 
and was formerly called, I think, “Lyncomb Poo! House.” 
As such it was owned by the James, who also owned 
“Fystors Court” (Cleve Dale) and “Woovers Corner” 
House (now Dr. Skelton’s). This was in the middle of the 
10th century. It was acquired by Mr. S. Cave, who also 
purchased Cleve Hill and Cleve Dale in 1805. It was 
greatly improved, enlarged, and beautified by him, and also 
by his son, Mr. Daniel Cave. Here Mr. Stephen Cave died 
in 1838, aged 74, and from here his remains were conveyed 
to St. Paul’s, Portland Square, for burial. It is a very nice 
house, with beautiful grounds and gardens. Its situation on 
the brow of a hill which slopes towards the river Frome is 
most charming. Its grounds follow the course of the river 
right away to’ Frenchay bridge. These incline towards the 
water all the way, and are studded with fine trees of various 
kinds. This is called “ Cole’s Wood.” The house nestles 
in a very fine cluster of tall and stalwart witch elms. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most desirable residences in our parish 
—-second to none, unless to Cleve Hill itself. 

The estates at “ Bromley ” have a detailed history which 
is most interesting. Bromley Heath estate is the property on 
the left hand of the present Bromley Heath road after one 
passes the two “Foysters” pastures. This takes us back 
to the days of the Baylys and Becks, and even Gordon and 
Bragge. Sir Chas. D. Cave’s splendid collection of deeds 
connected with this estate are of deepest interest. These 
are numerous and very old. I give names and date only :-- 


CHAP. 
1656. 


1657. 
1660. 
1661. 
1679. 
1690. 
1693. 


1693. 
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Rev. Wm. Thompson to Rev. Mr. Hoskins. 
(This Mr. Hoskins was the Vicar of Mangotsfield). 
Thos. Worrall bought and sold to Henry Symes. 
Henry Symes to Hoskins and Christopher Collard. 
Henry Symes and Hoskins to Thos. Frep. 
Browne to Eliz. Hall. 
Christopher Brown to Thos. Simmonds. 
Browne to John Wood of Wickwick, Frampton Cotterell. 
(William Noble, tenant). 
Simmonds to Wood. 


(Wood is of interest as the builder of the homestead on the 


estate. 


Nathaniel Wade is mentioned in this indenture as 


srowne’s heir.) 


1704. 
1704. 
1704. 


Wood to Sambourne, Joseph. 
Wood, Sambourne, Adams, Legg, and Davies. 
Thos. Browning, Jno. Matthews. 


1712-15. Re Tythes: 


Sambourne, Richard Bayly, William Wooley, Samuel 
Bampton, and John Meredith. Sold to Sambourne. 


(In this deed we have the autographs of all the above, with 
William Hicks and William Collins as witnesses—all weli- 


known 


1721. 


1734. 
1746. 
1754. 
1755- 
1757. 


1759. 
1759. 
1759. 
1772. 


1788. 
1791. 


names in our parish records.) 


Rachael Rome, daughter of Sambourne. 

Nathaniel Arthurs, Jno. Barrott, James Wayne, and 
Benjamin Fox. 

Rachel Rome to Jno. Barrott. 

Mrs. Rome to Mrs. Barrott. 

Arters and Barrott to R. Denham. 

Jno. Barrott to daughter Eliza. 

Eliz. Barrott to Samuel Wilcocks. 

Roffey and Forster. Eliz. Barrott married Wilcocks. 

Willcox to Richard Bayly. 

Richard Bayly to Thos. Bayly, Moorend. 

Robt. Denham to Thos. Bayly. 

Bayly, Geo. Wayne. 

Robert Tucker, witness. 

Bayly to Joseph Beck. 

John Gordon, Joseph Beck. 


A William Player lived here 1790. Witness, Isaac Player. 
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1796. Beck acquired “ Westland a part of Windey’s” estate and 
added it to Bromley. 

Isaac Player lived here 1788, This Mr. Player was buried at 
Bromley Heath “ Friends ” burial ground. 

1796. Beck to his Wife. 

1796. Beck to Gregory Ash. 

1820, Trustees of Gregory Ash to Mr. Daniel Cave. 

There are dimensions and plans of this interesting estate 
among the deeds. It is thus detailed :— 

Messuage, Backside, and Conniger, 2 acres. 

Home Ground, 3 acres, 1 rood, 29 perches. 

Orchard, 2 roods, 25 perches. 

Iron Mill Mead, or Well Paddock, 1 rood, 20 perches. 

Saddle Bags, 3 acres, 1 rood, 26 perches. 

Pease Leaze, 8 acres. 

Red Leaze, 4 acres 

Mill Paddock, 8 acres. 

Sare Mead and Wood adjoining, 3 acres. 

Waste, Waste, Waste. 

Westlands, 4 acres, I rood, 26 perches; most western part of Farm, 
bought of Mr. Windey, of Bromley. 


A Colonel Brown owned an iron mill near the “ withey 
bed,” which has given a name to some land there. A Brown 
also owned Frenchay iron mill lower down the river. The 
strip along the river was called “Long Bottom,” “Low 
Mead,” and “ Chantley’s ”—now “Saw Mead.” 

Mr. Bragge’s inclusion of waste (1787) completely altered 
the character of this holding. Formerly the position of the land 
was peculiar. The house is still the same as that of 1793, 
and is in the same position, but it stood in the base of a 
triangle, the apex of which landed on what is now the high 
road. The present home ground and orchard were three- 
cornered bits of waste, and the only road was a bridle path 
through the barton of the homestead. The straight cut was 
made by Bragge, and the land arranged so as to form the 
present compact holding. 
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Its tenants have been (1833) Henry Jones, then Mr. 
Greenway, then Mr. Payne, then Mr. Till, now Mr. Henry 
Bridgman (Parish Councillor). There are only 40 acres 
_ attached to this estate. On Bromley Heath there are 25 
acres—on the north-east, near here, the property of the 
Griffiths, a very ancient family—and now occupied by Mr. 
Henry Bridgman. There is also land held by him, owned by 
the Cook trustees (12 acres) on this Heath. In the middle 
of Bromley Heath are three tenements, which were formerly 
only two, a larger and a smaller. This is returned as the 
estate of Mr. Windey in 1781, and the names associated 
with this property are John Silcox (1719), Mary Silcox, 
Davis, Briget Arters, Rachel Mereweather, and Thos. Perks 
all prior to Windey (1781). A part of this estate, “ The 
Westlands,” was sold, and now forms a part of the Bromley 
estate proper. In this locality Mr. Bridgman also holds ten 
acres of Mr. Rutter, and 17 acres of the Sturge family. 

The estate to the north-west was formerly the Tuckers’, 
but after the death of Mr. Jonathan Tucker in 1712, the 
estate was dismembered, and only a very small part kept 
with the homestead. These Tuckers are historic as being 
associated with our parish for more than 300 years ago. This 
is the family whose memorials are specified by Bigland as 
being in “the north aisle of the Parish Church of Mangots- 
field.” They are a Winterbourne family, and their people 
lived in Crossley House in that parish for more than 300 
years. Bigland gives Obadiah Tucker's monument on the 
north wall—-a brass plate inscribed : 


Jno. Tucker. 1657. Aged 59. Moorend. 
Obadiah Tucker. 1680. Aged 80. Moorend. 
Jonathan Tucker. 1712. Aged 75. Moorend. 


This Jonathan Tucker was the donor of the peal of bells 
and clock to Mangotsfield Church (1687). His name and 
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office—churchwarden—are cut into the framework of the 
belfry. He was summoned from Mangotsfield by the heralds 
in 1682-3, in company with William Player, John Meredith, 
and Robert Guest. They were the owners of large stone 
quarries, and were also colliery proprietors. They figure in 
our industrial chapter. The Tuckers’ homestead still stands 
intact, and is now called “ Marigold Court.” The words 
“part of Tucker’s” are of frequent occurrence in the old rate 
book. 

This house is historic, not only because of its past, but 
also because of its present position and condition. It stands 
on the extreme confines of our parish, hard by the beautiful 
and picturesque “Hambrook Grove.” At the end of its 
orchard, the waters of our only river (Frome) chant their 
perennial music as they babble and surge on their way to 
the Bristol Harbour. The house itself is a fine specimen of 
10th century domestic architecture. It is three stories high, 
and contains many interesting relics of bygone days, chief 
of which are its staircase, with its most quaint and curiously 
carved little gate at the bottom; its fine old mantelpiece, 
carved and massive, reaching from ceiling to floor; and a 
splendidly-executed ceiling, with corner decoration and 
central embellishments. On the mantelpiece are the initials, 
“J. T.,” and the date “1675.” By the kindness of the 
present owner—Mrs. Tinklin, a descendant of the oldest 
family in Mangotsfield (the Parkers)—the writer has seen 
the old deeds of this property. Some of the names asso- 
ciated with it are as follows: 1650, Underhill Tucker and 
Jno. Tucker; 1666, John Tucker and Jonathan Tucker ; 
1741, Jonathan Lennott and Francis Francombe; 1747, 
Jona. Lennott and Wm. Lennott ; 1763, John Holbrook, W. 
Perry, Arth. Tucker; 1778, Sir Jarrit Smyth and Nich. 
Perry ; 1784, Sir Jno. H. Smyth, W. Hole, Ed. Harwood ; 
1799, R. Tucker, Rutter, and Simpson; 1805, Simpson, 
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Bonville, Baker; 1807, R. Tucker, Mary Tucker; 1808, 
Smith, Spencer, Thomas Leman; 1810, Spencer, Hort ; 
1812, John Jones. From him it came to the Parkers, where 
it remains at present (Mrs. Tinklin was a Miss Parker). 


Following the northern boundary, we come to the Bayley 
estate, with its magnificent homestead nestling under Bury 
Hill. Moorend, in the 17th century, was the residential part 
of the parish. Mr. Farley Rutter, the present owner, has 
kindly written to me as follows :— 


My grandfather, Thomas Rutter, of Bristol, purchased the house 
and lands occupied by Mr. Till from the Devisees under the will of 
Thomas Bayly in the year 1795. Thomas Bayly’s ancestors purchased 
it in the year 1651 from William Langley, described as an “ Esquire” 
(these are the Langleys who owned Rodway, and of whom William 
Player bought so largely in this northern locality in 1630), This 
ancestor was Richard Bayly, and he is described as a “yeoman” (this 
is the Richard Bayly associated with the Bromley estate, who was of 
Hambrook). The original house stood on the opposite side of the 
road, and at the time of purchase was occupied by John Bennett 
Richard Bayly pulled down the greater portion of the house, and much 
of the material was used in building the present house. There is a 
stone in the front of the house with the following letters :— 


<p: 
R. E. 1676.” 


These are the initials of Richard Bayly and Elizabeth, his wife, and 
the date the year the house was built. Its character was evidently 
taken from the old house. 


On a stone in a stable on the other side of the road are the same 
initials, and date 1701. 


The date 1701, I expect, is the date when he put what remained of 
the old premises in repair, and this part so repaired was used as the 
farm house up to the time of the late Joseph Till, who was the last to 
occupy it. It eventually became unfit for occupation, and the 
materials have been gradually utilized and removed. 


Thomas Bayly and his descendants always lived in the new house. 
It think it most likely that the old original house (on the other side) 
had been a manor house, and that the new one (the one built by 
Richard Bayly) was an ordinary better-class residence, and that its 
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elevation porch and windows were taken from the one pulled down. 
My grandfather left this property to his grandchildren, and it now 
belongs to my sister, Annie E, Rutter, of Shaftesbury, and myself. 


My grandfather left the house, malthouse, and brewery, occupied 
by Mr. Alf. Tuckett (and now, I believe, by the brewer, Mr. Taylor), 
and some land, containing together about 15 acres, to his son, Samuel 
Rutter. This property lies to the west of the old house, and was sold 
by Samuel Rutter. 


Some land at Bromley Heath belonged to my cousin, Richard Ball 
Rutter, of Bristol [This Mr. Rutter has died since this was written.— 
A.E.J.]. 1 doubt if there ever was a vineyard on the property, and 
certainly no part has been used as a nunnery. Thomas Rutter’s 
father came from Cheshire and settled in Bristol. He was descended 
from the Rutters of Kingsley Hall, in that county. He began life asa 
bellows and brush maker, and ultimately was a successful merchant 
in the Baltic trade. He lived in the house, and premises he gave to 
his son, Samuel. 


Mere, Bath, Feb. 9, 1898. 


Dr. William Player, writing on this subject, says—(the 
1670 building is the house where the Players lived in Moor- 
end)—concerning the building opposite the fine residence : 
“About 1840 John Wheeler, who rented the estate, removed 
from the too dilapidated house above the farmyard (now 
red ruins) into two or three cottages, I believe still in the 
yard, and at the back of which a vineyard was said to have 
been.” Mr. W. Till, son of Mr. Joseph Till, informed the 
writer that his father never lived in what is now the stables, 
but in what is now the waggon shed. He can well remember 
the house, as such, in ruins, with its floors, rooms, etc. It 
was a very fine premises, and had the Cromwell arms in- 
scribed on its front. Here his father lived for years, until it 
was too bad for habitation. Then he went across to the 
house now occupied by Mr. Jos. Till. This estate has a 
large amount of land still attached to it. This Thos. Bayly 
is the owner which occurs in our earliest rate book (1743). 
In 1790 it came into the possession of Mr. Rutter, and is in 
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this family now. The buildings of this property are par- 
ticularly interesting. What is now the stable is splendidly 
and ornamentally finished. The doors and windows have 
broad freestone jambs, beautifully carved ; the windows are 
oval apertures in square frames, all of stone; the angles are 
nicely carved. Over the western door is a large oval slab 
of freestone, already referred to, with the letters “ B. R. E.,” 
and the date “1701.” (Cf. Mr. Rutter’s letter, supra.) The 
house of 1676 is one of the finest in the parish ; indeed, of 
its class there is nothing like it. It has a fine appearance 
with its various gables. It stands upon a broad terrace, 
mounted by ten steps. It has a large and most comfortable 
old-fashioned porch. The entrance is on the south-west ; 
on either side are pedestals ornamented with large orbs. 
There are two sets, one rising above the other. The house 
stands within its own grounds, and has a high wall enclosing 
a very large space. We are free to confess to having quite 
an attachment for this exquisitely fine old structure. It 
has about go acres of land attached to it. 

Bury Hill Farm is owned by Mr. E. Harwood, of 
Almondsbury. It is 56 acres in extent, and is occupied by 
Mr. W. Matthews, who resides in Wickwick Manor House 
close by. This was bought by a Mr. Harwood (1755) of Mr. 
Isaac Baugh, and was a portion of the latter’s original 
holding. It has a fine homestead, with a fine large barn 
on the brow of the hill. 

We next come to “The Lodge,” formerly, “ Baugh 
Farm.” This estate is most ancient and interesting. By 
the kindness of its present owner (Mr. John Cousins) the 
writer has inspected the old deeds connected with this pro- 
perty. The earliest original indenture is of the date 1786; 
the copy of the “Abstract of Mary Brain’s Title” goes a 
long way back. The oldest recital is of the date 1597, and 
the names associated with this property then are: Henry 
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Beecher, Edward Beecher, Robert Fletcher, Richard 
Stephens, Walter Gaskill, and Thos. Fermer. The Beechers 
and Fletcher are also associated with Cleve Hill. In 1691 
the estate belonged to Hugh Browne, of Winterbourne 
Court. He is of interest as being the donor of the rent 
charge upon the property for the benefit of the poor of the 
parish of Winterbourne for ever: “Five shillings per week 
for the poor of the parish of Winterbourne for bread for 
ever.” Another charge on this property is: “And 2s. per 
annum to one Wm. Player, formerly of Mangotsfield.” Hugh 
Browne was Master of the Society of M.V., Bristol, in 1646, 
1649, 1651-2. He was also Mayor of Bristol 1649. There 
are tombs of the Brownes in the floor of the chancel of 
Mangotsfield Church. 

A recital re Indre. 1701 mentions the following names : 
Richard Bayly, of Hambrook; Right Hon. Almerius de 
Coursey, Lord Baron of Kinsale, Ireland; Lady Ann, his 
wife ; Thos. Edwards, and John Essington. By a recital ve 
1710 we have: Sir Wm. Daines, Knight; Anthony 
Swymmur and Wm. Swymmur; Richard Bayly, Wm. Bayly, 
and Thos. Moore. Sir W. Daines was Master Society M.V., 
Bristol, 1698, and Mayor of Bristol 1700. The Swymmurs 
were wardens of the M.V.S. 1090; Thos. Moore was warden 
1700. By a recital re 1715 we have Richard Bayly and John 
Elbridge, and a detail of the property: “A mess., etc., 
called and known as ‘Ivy House, with garden and two 
orchards, two acres.” The various parts of the estate are thus 
tabulated: Charlwood, Long Mead, Work Hill, Weston’s 
Hill, Crow Moors, The Cloud, Mobb Mead, Bye Mead, 
Wildmoor, Wildmoor Mead, Gosty’s Leaze (two), and Lang- 
lands. By a recital re 1733 we have John Elbridge and 
Edmund Baugh, Hester Hooke, Wm. Barnes, and Edward 
Curtiss. In this is explained the fact that “Edmund Baugh 
is the executor of Richard Bayly’s will, and residuary 
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legatee.” By another recital of 1733 we have John Elbridge, 
Edmund Baugh, Hester Baugh (daughter of Hester Hooke), 
Isaac Baugh (only son of Hester Baugh). Then comes the 
original “ Indre.” of 1786. In this we have Isaac Baugh 
and John Hale. In this deed the grounds are thus classi- 
fied: The Brooms, 8 acres; Barn Close, 6 acres; Banton 
Leaze; Hanging Lands, 7 acres; two Gosbys Leazes, 16 
acres; Long Mead, 4 acres; Mobe Mead, 2 acres. Former 
owners are given thus: John Bruce, Richard Bayley, Hugh 
Brown, Philip Langley, jun., Philip Langley, sen., 1 rancis 
Langley. The Langleys were the owners of Rodway Manor 
after the Berkeleys (1612). Another “ Indre.” of 1786 bears 
the names of John Hall, Joseph Limbrick. An “ Indre.” 
1789 has the names of Rev. Thos. Sedwick Walley, and 
Eliz. his wife (daughter of Ed. Jones, and first wife of J. W. 
Sherwood), John Hale and Wm. Perry. In 1794 the names 
are Jos. Limbrick, John Hale, and Thos. Perry. In 1802 we 
have Robert Champion, James Williams, Mary Hale, Joanna 
Hale, John Hale, Chas. Emet, and Robert Lewis. 1803 : 
Will of John Hale. Bequeathed to his two daughters Mary 
and Joanna “ all that estate recently bought of Isaac Baugh.” 
Mary married Moses Brain, and Joanna married Joseph 
Wickwick. 

By “Indre.”” 1806 we have Moses Brain, Mary Hale, Wm. 
Hurle, and Wm. Luton Clarke. Others deeds with names 
are as follows: —1814: Mary Brain’s will; left to husband, 
then to Joanna Wickwick and Ann Hale. 1820: Moses 
Brain, Daniel Brain. 1820 Moses Brain, Thos. Perry, Daniel 
Brain, and Thos. Knight. 1838: Mary Hull, Eliz. Perry, 
Rev. J. W. Jones, and Wm. Tanner. 1838: Chas. Paul Hall, 
Brain, Wm. Tanner. 1848: Wm. Pick (Pick married a 
Hale), Robert Allen. Mary Ann Brain—niece of Mary 
Brain, neé Hall—married Samuel Adolphus Burrow, Nov. 
20, 1815, at St. Michael’s, Bristol. “ Betty Pick” had seven 

x 
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children, and the property became very much divided. 
1856: Indre, Wm. Hathway, Thos. James, and Robert 
Walker Leonard. (His monument is on the south wall of 
Downend Church.) 
This estate was rented by Mr. Christopher Andrews, for 
many years, of Daniel Brain and Ann Hale. After Mr. 
Leonard’s death this property passed to his nephew, Mr. 
Robert L. Burrow, and Mr. Chas. Rossiter. Mr. Burrow 
greatly improved the house ; indeed, he transformed it from 
a farm house into a country residence. A parcel of land at 
Moorend goes with this estate, called “ Knaves Close.” In 
1896 it became the possession of Mr. John Cousins, who is 
the present owner. By a declaration of Jacob Webb, 1838, 
who was 78 years old, we learn that in his day a coal pit 
was worked, for years, in a pasture north of Four-acre Lane. 
Webb’s father was Brain’s bailiff. These Brains are of 
Soundwell. This homestead has about 70 acres attached to 
it. 
Yew Tree Farm is small—only 23 acres—but it has an 
interést for us all. It was originally included in Isaac 
Baugh’s holding, but has for generations been a separate 
estate. Sir Chas. D. Cave’s deeds go back to 1642. The 
abstract of title has the following names, with dates :— 
1642. Arthur Kemys. 
1651. Thos. Prynne, Clerk. Messuage, &c., near Wickwick. 
Byemead, 5 acres ; Weston Hill, 3 acres. 

1660. Prynne, Kemys, Bampton. 
R. Brown, of Wickwick, and Henry Bampton. 
Row Meadow, 4 acres, and old House (Yew Tree Farm 
House, occupied by Samuel Bampton). 

1671. John Woolley, South Mead, Westbury-on-Trym. Sold to 
Henry Bampton—Wear bridge Moorend, joined to “ Yew 
Tree,” 6 acres. 

1704. Henry Bampton bequeathed to his daughter, Bridget Tippet, 
wife of Wm. Tippet, for her life, then to his grandson, 
Henry Bampton. 
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1727. Henry Bampton to Samuel Bampton. 
Occupier, Susan Williams. 


1732. Samuel Bampton to Henry, his son. 
Also Tythes of Mangotsfield. 


1738. S. Bampton, Adey. 
John Walter, Thomas Stokes. 
Occupier, William Williams. 


1739. Henry Bampton sold to Samuel Bampton. 

1754. Adey. Stokes, Geo. Fortescue, and Jno. Fortescue. 
1754. Geo. Fortescue bought all claimants out. 

1755. Geo. Fortescue left all to Mary, his wife. 

1808. Fortescue to Stephen Cave. 


The property was for years let with Bromley Farm, but is 
now farmed by Mr. W. Pryde-Jones, of Cleve Lodge. The 
small old homestead has been entirely removed, though it 
had been a ruin for some years. The only building on this 
ancient estate is a part of the outhouses, now a shed for 
cattle shelter. 

Nearer Downend we have Cleve Hill Farm. This was 
originally a part of Bromley Heath, and a part-of the open 
glade of the old Forest area outside Mr. W. Player’s house 
and grounds. The original holding as a farm was small, and 
even now is not large. (Mr. Bridgman rents adjacent lands 
of no less than four landlords, all of which make up his splen- 
didly-managed holding.) In Mr. Chas. Bragge’s time it was 
largely increased. (Cf. Chapter III.) The old sunk fence 
in the grounds of Cleve Hill mansion marks the extent of 
the farm on this side of the property; the rest was, until 
1787, a part of the Forest heath. In the early part of the 
18th century it came into the possession of Mr. Dowell, of 
Almondsbury, near here. He was patron of Mangotsfield 
Church. From him it passed to his friend and tutor, Rev. 
Stanton Dagg. It then went into the hands of the Vicar of 
Marshfield, and has only recently passed by exchange into 
the hands of the Cave family. Sir C. D. Cave is the present 
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owner. This place is associated with some of our oldest 
inhabitants. [he Sartains—Samuel—lived here for years. 
Old men of the parish refer even now to the eastern gate 
near the Sodbury high road as “ Sartain’s stile.’ Mr. Geo. 
Cave once farmed this holding himself, with Thos. Angel as 
bailiff. It is now occupied by Mr. H. Bridgman, P.C. It 
was formerly in his father’s hands, and for years his mother 
was its holder. Since her death he has been its tenant, and 
it certainly is one of the finest farms in the parish. Cleve 
Hill Farm proper is less than 100 acres in extent, though 
the adjoining lands rented by Mr. Bridgman make the total 
acreage “associated” with the farm about 160. 

The delineation of Cleve Hill Farm is as follows (taken 
1855): “ Homestead, garden, yards, etc., orchard, The Hail 
—Holliday Ground. The Pool Ground—Horse Ground, or 
Mead, The Grove, Long Mead, Graveyard Meadow, The 
Meadow Acre, The Acre, Five Acres, Between Boundaries. 
Two Acres, or Barley Ground—Three-cornered Ground, 
cottage, and garden. The Long Ground—Further Four 
Acres, Twelve Acres, Longlands, or Nine Acres, Barn 
Ground, Crab-tree Ground, Pennings, Home Ground.” This 
would not be a correct description of this holding at present. 
Its fields, walls, and hedges have been greatly re-arranged, 
removed, and some taken down altogether. 

Then we have what is now called * Downend Farm.” This 
is a most ancient estate, and competes with any in the parish 
for interest and antiquity. ‘It is specially interesting as con- 
taining parts of the Cleve Hill estate which are associated 
with Edmund Gharratt (1590)—Calves Land and Weston’s 
Hill. Sir Chas. D. Cave has a splendid collection of deeds 
connected with this estate, going back to 1068 a.D. I give 
dates and names only, taken from “Indentures and Re- 


citals” : — 
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1668. 


1687. 
1687. 
1687. 
1687. 
1687. 
1693. 


1697. 


Thompson, Edmund Wooley, William Wooley, Sen., William 
Wooley, Jun. 
Home Close, 15 acres. 


Pitt Close, PA 
Well Close, rs 
Parrocks, ‘ 


Coldwyers, 15 acres. 

Fryer’s Close, 3 acres. 

Stanbridge, 3 acres. 

Weston’s Hill, % acre. 

Bye Mead, 3 acres. 

Wildmore, 2% acres. 

Cloud, % acre. Occupier, Samuel James. 

William Wooley married Mary, the daughter of Sir James 
Tillie, and sold_part to said Sir James Tillie. 

Jno. Berkeley, of Stoke Gifford ; Francis Shipley (otherw se 
Arthurs), Collins. 

Thompson, Vickris, Sargant, and Clutterbuck. 

Sargant and Clutterbuck, Haggett and Speed. 

Nathaniel Wade and Ann, his wife. 
Part of the estate purchased by Mr, Wm. Player. 

Oldfield, Alex. Thompson, Richard Vickris, Wm. Sherring, 
Thomas Chapman. 

Shipley, Dorothy, widow ; F. Shipley, Thornbury ; Samuel 
Shipley, Mangotsfield ; Wooley. 

Samuel Parrott, son of Mary Parrott, daughter of Underhill 
Tucker, sold to Wooley one quarter share of Tenement at 
Downend (occupier, Edmund Tucker and Eliz. Tucker) 
and several Closes and parcels of ground. 

2 Closes, 534 acres, with a grove of wood, 2 acres. 

1 Close, 2% acres, through which a path goes to the 
Church. 

1 other Close, lower mead. 

1 Meadow, west end of said tenement, I acre. 

Close called “ Stockway’s Hill,” 3 acres. 

1 acre lying in bye mead. 

Bannathay—home mead. 

Chalcrofts. 

Little Chalcrofts. 

Stutford, 1% acres. 

Grove, 2 acres. 

Three-Cornered Paddock. 
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Wooley added 3 acres at Stanbridge, bought of Robert 
Hoskins, of Pucklechurch. 


—1702. (Occupier, Stephen Bennett). 


1702. 
1702. 


1709. 


1716. 


1731. 


1734. 
1745. 


1746. 
1750. 


1751. 


1806. 


Hawkin’s Farm House, 

Orchard, Garden, &c. 

Home Mead. 

Stoney Paddock. 

Broomy Leaze. 

Scuse’s Leaze. 

Oak Stubbs. 

Cloud Mead. 

Watering Place. 

Calves’ Land. Wooley bought much of Wade. 
[In these days there were two estates in one, called the 

Upper and Lower Farms]. 

Nathaniel Wade and Ann, his wife ; Samuel Davis married 
Widow Wade. 

Wade and Wife, Davis, Wooley. 

Ann Culme (widow), Martha Smith, William King, Joyce 
King (ee Powell), Wooley. Joyce King, great-grand- 
daughter of Underhill Tucker. 

Richard Bayly, Samuel Bampton, Jno. Meredith, William 
Wooley. Tythes bonght by Wooley. 

Quarter of impropriation only. 
James Tillie, William Rogers. 
Farm converted into two tenements :— 
1. Upper, Joseph Tillie. 
2. Lower, Samuel Lansdown. 
Rogers under the “rent of 1 pepper corn.” 
Rogers, William, wills to Ann, Betty, and Dorcas Jones. 
James Tillie, heir of Wm. Wooley. 
Edward Gyles. John Hony. 
Hony and Gyles, in trust for Mary ‘Tillie. 

James Tillie, Wm. Wooley. 

Matthew Batt, Jno. Hony, Simpson, Mary Jones, Rogers, 
Mary Tillie and Batt. 

Mary Tillie, Edward Andrewes, Jno. Fortescue, George 
Fortescue (George Fortescue married Mary Tillie). 

Mrs. Mary Fortescue, widow, George Fortescue, and Miss 
Mary Fortescue sold to Mr. Stephen Cave. 
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1008. In the sale of this date—Thompson--Wooley— 
there is a reservation which gives us the clue to the small 
estate just below the “ Green Dragon,” lying between Cleve 
Lodge estate and Downend Farm :— 

“Except one cottage called Wilton, Parrock and one acre, and 
one other cottage with a garden and one close of pasture in 
Downend Green, 1% acres.” 

This “Downend Farm” estate was the holding of the Parker 
family for many generations—one of the oldest and most 
respectable of Mangotsfield’s inhabitants. Mrs. Tinklin, 
of Moorend, is a direct lineal descendant ; she is a Parker. 
This farm is now occupied by Mr. W. Pryde Jones, of Cleve 
Lodge, and has 155 acres of land attached to it. 

This small estate of 1668 has been separate and intact 
down to the present time (1899). To the present generation 
it is best known as “old Farmer Taylor’s.” Until very re- 
cently there was a fine old house, with gables and fine porch. 
It must have been considered a large residence in its early 
days. It has a fine fish pond in its garden. At one time 
the garden was filled with fine ornamental firs. This pro- 
perty fell into the hands of the “ speculator ”” ; the house came 
down, and the trees came up. What were the stables is now 
the homestead, and the place is at present a market garden. 
Its earliest occupier, as far as we can trace, was Mr. Thos. 
Ballard. We read of him in the Players’ time at Cleve Hill 
(1627). Persons by the name of Doyle lived there; then 
Miss Janes (this lady was particularly well off); then the 
Hunts; and then a Captain ; then old “ Farmer 
Taylor”; then its destruction, as far as the old house and 
trees were concerned. 

Another estate is known as “ Linkham Farm ” (properly, 
Lincombe) estate. This is now in the occupation of Mr. 
William Till. [t is historic as containing some of the parcels 
of land included in the original Cleve Hill estate in the t'me 
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of Edmund Gharratt (1590)—* The Ridings "and “ La Hay- 
slade” (now the “Haylands”). “The Ridings” are the 
fields on the south of Cave’s Lane, and “La Hayslade” is 
the piece of pasture at the south of “ Urford’s Lane” (now 
Frenchay Road)—the parcel of ground before one comes to 
the four quarries. In this field is the parish boundary, and 
adjoining are the “two Silkinses.” The north-western 
extremity of this farm goes by the unusual name of “ Pensyl-_ 
vania.” The estate also includes the “Oxleaze” and the 
“Great Oxleaze.” It has also what are now called the “ Lin- 
comb Pools.” The original “Lincomb Pool” was on the 
hilly field just opposite the present barn, and was only one 
pool. The present “Lincomb Pools” were then called 
“ James’ Pool.” The James’ lived in Foysters Court, now 
Cleve Dale, 1615 A.D. The original “Lincomb Poole” was 
filled in by Thos. Simmons, who lived in the house in the 
corner opposite Foyster’s Court gate. The house is now 
pulled down, and the name has been transferred to the 
James’ Pools. This field—now called Golding’s Hill—is a 
part of the private estate of Cleve Hill. In former times 
there was no homestead with this estate, but now the home 
of the Gays—which S. Gay’s father built—opposite the 
Downend Post Office, goes with the land. Here Mr. Wm. 
Till lives. This estate is of interest as having been farmed 
by Mr. Daniel Cave himself, and also because we have con- 
nected with its land some of the oldest and most honoured 
names of our parish, such as Player, 1627; Wm. Lewelyn, 
yeoman, 16086; Wm. Powell (alias Mitford), 1689; Wm. 
Churchill, 1697; Stephen Bennett, 1727; Edward Curtis, 
1729; Jno. Pigott, 1735; C. Bragge, 1739; Robt. Bishop, 
1743; Jno. Gainor, 1753; Wm. Jefferies, 1795; Saml. 
Parker, 1806; Thos, Stump, 1820; Cave, 1829. The home- 
stead has now 137 acres attached to it, and is farmed by Mr. 
Wm. Till, a son of the late Mr. Jos. Till, of Moorend. 
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The next small estate is of world-wide reputation 
Wherever the English tongue is spoken, there the name of 
W. G. Grace is known; and wherever this name is known 
it is associated with “The Chesnuts” and its historic 
orchard. This was the Graces’ home for many years. Mr. 
John Cunningham, the talented author of “ Bromiburn,” 
resides here at present. The names of former occupiers are 
as follows: Stephen Bennett, 1 730; Hall, Winter, Cliffe, Dr. 
Grace. Mr. Cunningham has greatly beautified the house. 
Its one special feature of beauty is its lovely trees. It is 
shut in off the road, and is a most compact English home. 
The property to the west of this is historic as being very 
old, and being built on the ancient site of Marks Ridings. 
It is associated with the names of Stephen Davis, Bennett 
Davis, John Davis, the Bryants, and the Greenways. Mr. 
O. Greenway built the house (now Mr. Chas. Hole’s), with 
the dial in its front which gives us the name “ Dial Lane,” 
and the spot now occupied by the new terrace of houses 
facing the high road was Mr. Greenway’s building yard. 

To the west again, adjoining the Cleve Hill estate, is the 
interesting domicile known as “ Overn Lodge,” now, alas! in 
a sad state of dilapidation. This was the home of the 
Ettricks, brothers-in-law of the original Wm. Player (1603). 
It was first of all Wm. Player's, then the Ettricks’ (1676), 
and then C. Bragge’s. The following names are associated 
with the premises in the old deeds: Chas. Bragge, 1786; 
Mary Davis, 1786; Jno. Gordon and Mary Davis, 1792; 
Sol. Leonard, 1801; Mary Davis, Eliz. Leonard, 1810; 
Powell, alias Metford, 1812; Wm. Llewellin, 1815; Jno. 
Taylor, 1818; Stephen Cave, 1822. A Mr. Curtiss kept a 
school here for years, and the western entrance was called 
“Curtiss Lane.” Miss Pocock kept a girls’ boarding school 
here for a long time. It is a fine premises, even in its dilapi- 
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dation. Its old schoolroom, with its fine dormitories over- 
head, are splendid even in their decay. It is now three 
separate tenements, but is sadly out of repair. 

On the western extremity stands the fine old house known 
as “Mr. Pollock’s.” This is historic as being the homes of 
the Jefferies, a most honoured and ancient Mangotsfield 
family. It was also the home of the renowned Will Harmer, 
for years our Vestry clerk and parochial solicitor. He was 
an old Criminal Court lawyer, of London, and made his 
mark in this parish in his day. Very many of the old deeds 
are connected with him in some form or other. From him 
it passed to Mr. Pollock (1859), youngest brother of Baron 
Pollock, and late Attorney-General of New Brunswick. He 
spent a large sum of money on the premises (41,100). Mr. 
Pollock built the wall round the house. At his death it came 
to his brother-in-law, Mr. Worrall, who resides there at 
present. This house was inhabited by the French refugees. 
One peculiarity of this house is that it has little or no land 
with it at present. It stands within the plot called “ Eleven 
Bales,” but has only its own lawn and garden attached to 
the house. The adjoining land was sold to the Caves. 

On the southern brow of the rising ground stands the par 
ticularly fine residence known as “Overn Hill,” now the 
home of Dr. Henry Skelton, a physician of no mean reputa- 
tion. This is one of the most ancient homes of the parish, 
and has been the abode of some of its best friends. One 
special feature of interest connected with this house is that 
the wife of Dr. Skelton is a sister of the ever-renowned 
“W. G.”—a lady intimately associated with the welfare 
of the parish, and who has been the voluntary and honorary 
organist of Christ Church, Downend, for nearly half a cen- 
tury. This homestead first comes before our notice in 1612. 
It is referred to by the witnesses respecting the litigation in 
connection with the attempt of the King to recover Kings- 
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wood Chase. William Tucker (1629), keeper, speaks of 
“ Over Wall Corner,” near “ Downing Green,” as a boundary 
of “ ye Chase,” and again says: “I have seen the old founda- 
tions of the house there called ‘Overs Hill,” which the old 
people called ‘ye old Lodge,’ once used by the keepers of 
Kingswood Chase. Never knew this ‘lodge’ inhabited.” 
This witness was 80 years of age. Edmund Wollie, yeoman, 
of Mangotsfield, 80 years of age, bears witness to the same 
fact. So does William Gregorye, yeoman, of Mangotsfield, 
60 years of age. Richard Prouse, 64, “heard it was built 
by Lord Berkeley ; had heard an old man named Warne 
say he helped to build the lodge.” This would be the 
Berkeleys of Rodway, where they lived from 1515 to 1613. 
This builder would doubtless be Sir Thomas, who died in 
1533, and who was buried in Mangotsfield Church before his 
burial in the Bristol Cathedral. The most important part 
of the house is comparatively modern, but its oldest portion 
—that at the extreme south—now the kitchen, can be traced 
back a long way asa residence. The “ old lodge” portion is 
most ancient of all; the old witnesses of 1629, two of them 
80 years of age, could “never remember it inhabited by 
keepers.” They could certainly call to mind the facts of 60 
years before 1629. This would take us back to the year 
1569. This gives colour to the testimony of one witness, 
who said, with regard to the “old lodge,” “ had heard that 
Lord Berkeley had built it”—the Lord Berkeley (Thos) 
who died in 1533. From his death in 1533, to 1569, would 
be long enough for this lodge to fall into ruins. The earliest 
tenant of this property, as far as we can trace, is Daniel 
James. The James were some of the earliest occupiers of 
“ Fystor’s Court” (Cleve Dale), being there as early as 1615. 

In John Norden’s “Survey” (1615, 12 James I.), “as 
touchinge Kingswood,” etc, etc.: “There are within the 
Forest four several walkes,” etc., etc. “As for lodges, there 
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is not one now in use. One there was of antiquitie knowne 
by the name of the ‘old lodge, now utterly decayed. A 
second was built by, and in the time of Henry VIII.” (1500). 
(Cf. Chapter I.) 

In 1743 a Mrs. Powell is associated with this property. 
The “Indre.” in possession of the present owners only go 
back as far as 1792. The names at this date are John 
Gordon, Evans, and Smith. In 1794 there is an “ Indre.” 
between Evans, Smith, and John Cox. The other names 
associated with this property in 1794 are John Gordon, 
Henry Bengough, Arth. Palmer, Evans, Smith, and Morgan. 
This property is part and parcel of the fee farm estate which 
is connected with Chas. Bragge’s common land transaction. 
In 1803 Dr. Joseph Mason Cox is rated as its owner. He 
also owned the Manor of Patchway, in the parish of Al- 
mondsbury ; he also had estates in “ Woodland,” a hamlet 
in this same parish. In 1801 he lived at Stapleton, in the 
house called the “Fishponds” there, which was a private 
asylum. This gentleman was joint Lord of the Manor ot 
Winterbourne until 1800. He was a man of great wealth, 
and he built the main portion of the present edifice, which 
is the second and largest part of the house. In 1816 his 
poor rate was £5 5§s., in addition to the 460, the “fee farm” 
rent payable on the whole estate according to John Gordon's 
arrangements. In 1818 we find Geo. Bompass is rated £4 7s. 
“for Dr. Cox’s land,” and in the second raté of the same 
year appears Mrs. Cox for Dr. Cox’s estate, 44 18s. Dr. 
Cox had died. His lady is still remembered by some of the 
oldest inhabitants as “ old Madam Cox.” Her name appears 
as late as 1830. We next have Mr. Thos. Pexton Peterson 
connected with this property. Mr. Peterson built a beautiful 
room as a music studio—now the drawing room. An 
“Indre.,” 1857, is between Mary Bompass and Thos. P. 
Peterson. The Bompasses had acquired the property, with 
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twelve acres of land, and Madam Cox remained as a tenant 
of the house. The Bompasses were of Fishponds, where they 
owned large estates, and where Dr. Geo. Bompass carried 
on the once well-known “Fishponds Lunatic Asylum,” 
now pulled down. This Dr. Bompass also filled up one of 
the two sheets of water near the old rabbit burrow, which 
gave the name of “ Fishponds” to this portion of Greater 
Bristol. The Cox family resided here for years after the 
Bompasses acquired the property. In the Valuation List 
of 1857, “ Sophice Foster” is returned as the occupier, and 
Mrs. Bompass as the owner. Afterwards, in the same book, 
Sophice Foster is scratched out, and “ T. P. Peterson” is 
written in as owner and occupier. This Miss Foster is of 
deep interest, because she was the daughter of the immortal 
Rev. Jno. Foster, the essayist, who lies buried in God’s acre 
connected with the Baptist Chapel at Downend. In her 
time there were lovely walks intersecting the whole estate, 
with stately lime trees. The rustic door on Staple Hill in the 
old part of the wall below Mr. W. Bateman’s is a remnant of 
this ancient state of things. The door was the entrance on 
that side for these promenades. At intervals there were 
bowers and arbours, some of which were “faced” with 
grottos and ornamented with shells. So much so, that even 
now, some of the people refer to them as “ the shelly houses.” 
Another of the Fosters married Mr. Peglar, who kept a 
school at Moorend House, and afterwards at Fishponds. 
There were great alterations effected in Mr. Peterson’s 
day in this property. The boundary walls were placed 
around the estate. Formerly a belt, or copse of wood, about 
twenty yards wide, went all round this property, enclosed 
by two old moss-covered walls; indeed, the whole domain 
was covered with beautiful trees laid out in fine avenues. 
In Mr. Pexton Peterson’s time these were all removed, and 
the estate assumed somewhat of its present aspect, except 
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the recent new departure of building in Overn Hill Road 
and the other modern residences adjoining. This Mr. Peter- 
son died, and was buried at Mangotsfield, in 1852. 

After the Petersons came the Stephens—not to be con- 
fused with the Stephens of Cleve Wood. Indentures of 1857 
have the following names associated with this estate: B. S. 
Hall, Chas. Tomkins, Mary S. Bompass, three other members 
of the Bompass family, T. P. Peterson, and Edward Ashton. 
In this year the estate passed into the hands of Mr. Benjamin 
Mayes, and Robert, his brother, and this family still own it. 
After the Stephens came our worthy fellow-parishioner, 
Dr. Henry Skelton, who resides here at present. This pro- 
perty is splendidly situated on the brow of “ Woover’s Hill,” 
and the house itself is the jot work of three separate 
owners. Before 1600 (unknown; probably tempus Henry 
VIII, 1509), the kitchen part to the south-west ; next the 
main edifice, built by Dr. J. M. Cox; thirdly, the music 
room, built by the Petersons. The extreme northern struc- 
tures are stables and coach-houses, etc., etc. The house has 
a fine enclosed garden and an extensive orchard north-east 
of the house. An ever-faithful garment of ivy completely 
covers the whole structure in its warm and grateful embrace. 
It is one of the most comfortable homes in the parish, and is 
splendidly kept by its artistic occupier. 

Cleve Lodge is another of the beautiful homes of the 
parish. This was built by James Taylor, of Frenchay. 
Rudge says: “ James Taylor was the Lord of the Manor of 
Wickwick, which was a portion of the estate of the Sey- 
mours of Frampton Cottrell, then of the Kemyses, then by 
marriage to Richard Browne, then by marriage to Jno. 
Daubeny, and then to Geo. Daubeny, then to James Taylor, 
of Frenchay.” A former generation of these Taylors was 
buried in Redland churchyard, and an earlier generation in 
the Bristol Cathedral. The James Taylor who built Cleve 
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Lodge was buried at Frenchay, in the Friends’ burial ground 
there. Miss Taylor, the donor of our bread benefaction, was 
a member of this family. Mr. Wm. Player, of Moorend, 
married a daughter of this James Taylor. Mr. Robert Lewis, 
a merchant, of Bristol, afterwards lived here. He played a 
most important part in the parish in his day, and lies buried 
in Mangotsfield in what is called the “new burial ground,” 
near the little old school. Mr. Hughes was left this pro 
perty by Mr. Robert Lewis, and he made the house nearly 
three times as large. He was the proprietor of a large glass 
industry at Temple Gate. He lies buried at Downend, 
and has a tablet in Mangotsfield Church. He had quite a 
large family, but there are none of them now in the parish. 
In his-time the entrance to the Lodge was altered. The old 
entrance 1s by a gate somewhat nearer the cemetery. The 
old names of the pastures associated with this estate are 
“Big Piece,” “Fishpond Ground,” “ Pitch Close,” “Home 
Mead”—altogether about 15 acres. There is an old pump 
to the north-east of the present entrance which was used 
by the parishioners for years. A special feature of this pro- 
perty is its fine collection of trees; it also has fine gardens 
and splendid stable accommodation. It was the home for 
many years of the Rev. Alfred Peache, Vicar of Mangots- 
field, and, after the separation, first Vicar of Downend. Mr. 
Peache’s memory is much cherished in this parish. One 
cannot go amongst the middle-aged portion of the people 
without hearing of him over and over again. Mrs. Peache’s 
name is also a household word in the old homes of this 
place. In Mr. Peache’s time the grounds of Cleve Lodge 
were the scenes of many a parochial festivity, particularly 
the annual congregational tea. At this festivity, tents were 
erected on the lawn, and tons of provisions consumed. 
People came from far and near to the “ Downend tea.” A 
special feature of the event was Mr. Peache’s usual humorous 
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speech at the close. People in the parish remember this to this 
day. Mr. Peache is still alive (1899), but Mrs. Peache has 
gone to her well-deserved reward. She is buried in Down- 
end churchyard, among the people she so fondly loved and 
faithfully served. Cleve Lodge is at present owned and 
occupied by Mr. W. Pryde-Jones. 

The Cedars, opposite the main north-east lodge entrance 
to Cleve Hill, is another of our residences. This was for 
generatiéns the home of the Lewellins, an ancient and 
honourable Mangotsfield family. From them it passed to 
the Wethereds, and is now the property of Mr. Geo. Newton. 
Rey. Mr. Brodie lived here, and its present tenant is Mr. W. 
St. Maur Hill. 

Across the road is the comfortable abode of Mrs. Jno. 
Owens. This house was built by Mr. Noah Hedges, and 
is interesting as being the home of the Hayneses. The two 
daughters of Rev. Christopher Haynes, Vicar of Mangots- 
field from 1707 to 1805, died here, and were buried in 
Downend churchyard. His grandson, Mr. Richard Haynes, 
made this his country house. In 1875 this Mr. Haynes 
greatly enlarged the house. Here Mr. Haynes died; he 
was buried in Absom churchyard. In the south-east corner 
near this house stood the old Wesleyan Chapel. It was 
facing the Westerleigh Road, on the corner near Mr. 
Turvey’s yard. 

Downend House is a most interesting edifice. The first 
notice that we have of it is in 1743, when it was the property 
of Mr. Ed. Gitto, who also owned Mangotsfield House. Dr. 
H. M. Grace, “ the old doctor,” lived here before he removed 
to the Chesnuts. It has been reported that “W. G.” was 
born here, but his sister, Mrs. Henry Skelton, informed the 
writer that “ W. G.” was born in the house higher up, called 
Clematis House, where the Curate of Mangotsfield lives 
(Rev. Percy Alford). Downend House has been the home 
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of many of the parochial clergy. Rev. Mr. Edwards lived 
here, and so did Rev. Mr. Riley. The Emet family lived 
here for a long time. 

It is a fine residence, and is now occupied by Mr. James 
Ronayne, sen. It has a particularly large and fine garden. 
To the east of this is a small estate, called Park Farm, of 
about 36 acres. Its homestead is in what is called Betts’ 
Barton, and the land lies toward Staple Park estate. It is 
of interest because it was once farmed by Dr. Grace, “the 
old doctor,” as a hobby. Until recently it was owned and 
occupied by Mr. Geo. Jones, who was for twenty-one con- 
secutive years the people’s warden of Downend parish. It 
now belongs to his nephew, Mr. Russell, of London. There 
are many interesting houses in this “barton,” now called 
Salisbury Road, which will be noticed in other connections. 
“Churchill's Rank” must not be without mention. It faces 
what is at present the Downend Cricket Club field, and 
stands on the south corner of Salisbury Road. These houses 
were the residences of Downend 200 years ago. 

There are one or two old estates in “ Pendennis” which 
deserve a word or so. They originally (300 years ago) be- 
longed to the Fyfields. Pendennis Farm passed into the 
hands of the Churchills. This farmhouse was, at the com- 
mencement of this century, a public-house called the “ Barley 
Mow,” and was kept by Robert Churchill. It is now Mrs. 
Leonard’s, whose husband, Mr. Robert Leonard, bought the 
estate of the Churchills. In those early days there were no 
outside boundary walls, as at present. Pendennis House 
was the home of the Shipleys in 1743, and afterwards of 
the Beams family. Some parts of it are very old; indeed, 
in the north wall, under the ivy, are the “ slits” of a barn, 
and in the wall in the kitchen are the remains of the iron 
stays and bolts on which huge barn doors were formerly 


hung. Other parts are more modern. This house has about 
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two acres of ground within its boundary walls, including. 
garden, lawn, and paddock. It has very old and very fine 
cedar trees on its lawn. Miss Millard is its present owner, 
and it is occupied by Mrs. Rees, who is a descendant of the 
Players of Cleve Hill (1603), being a granddaughter of Mr. 
Wm. Player, of Moorend (1790-1855). 

In the present Mangotsfield portion of the parish we have 
many fine estates. I am sorry I have not been able to 
obtain details respecting them all. Mangotsfield as a whole 
is much older than “ Downing” ; indeed, in Mangotsfield’s 
best days Downing was, by comparison, as nothing, being 
only a hamlet of 20 or 30 families. The oldest historians 
dismiss Downend with a single phrase. This has since been 
vastly altered as far as size is concerned, but Mangotsfield is, 
in our estimation, Mangotsfield with a big “M” still.) We 
confess to being deeply impressed with its splendid and 
stirring past, and have a veneration for its quaint old 
weather-beaten homesteads. 

The place of honour in Mangotsfield, next to Rodway 
Hill, belongs to the Dibden estate. This was originally a 
most extensive property, and it is a most ancient and in- 
teresting possession. Sir Chas. D. Cave has a fine collection 
of deeds connected with this holding. A curious feature 
of this estate is that it skirts the eastern border of the old 
Kingswood Chase after the Act of Disafforestation (1228), 
and is the outside boundary of the survey of 1610. 

The earliest deed is of the date 1662, between Philip: 
Langley and Robert Guest. This is the Langley family 
which acquired Rodway Hill in 1612 from the Berkeleys 
Indeed, Dibden was a part of the Rodway Hill Manor, 
which, after the purchase by Langley, was largely dismem- 
bered and sold to various parties, which sale originated the 
various estates which lie at this eastward extremity of the 
parish. The Guests are of great interest, because they occu- 
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pied this estate for many generations. They are a Tewkes- 
bury family, descendants of Bishop Guest of Tewkesbury. 
It is even said that the Bishop lived in this house, and that 
he had a specially paved way made from here to Mangots- 
field Church. The following Guests are associated with 
this home: Edgar, Cyrus, and Mary. In 1739 we have 
Christopher Griffiths and Jno. Adderly as tenants of Robert 
Guest. The following are subsequent names and dates 
associated with this fine estate in the “ Indre. and Recitals” : 
1743, Robert Guest; 1742, Robert Bishop; 1742, Berk. ; 
1743, Stephen Hedges, John Mogg, Applin, Mary Moore 
(sold part of the estate to these); 1743, Jos. Beck, Chas. 
Arthurs ; 1760, John Read; 1766, Denton; 1767, Barlow ; 
1752, C. Emet; 1752, .C..Emerson; 1766, Perry; 1772, 
Bampton ; 1788, Baynton; 1816, Clarke. Indenture, 1828, 
Clarke, Emet, Cave. The old rate book has “for Dib- 
dens”: 1743, Robert Guest; 1746, Mary Guest; 1748, 
Pinker, for Guests; 1773, Barlow for Dibden; 1785, John 
Webb for Barlow’s (Guests) ; 1788, Jonathan Pendock, occu- 
pier for Dibden (owner, Mrs. Barlow); 1815, Wm. Parker 
for Barlow's (occupier). Mr. Chas. Pendock, C.C., is now 
Sir Chas. D. Cave’s tenant. 

Another estate adjoining is called New England. The 
earliest document which the writer has seen connected with 
this estate is the will of Robert Guest, 1706. Edgar Guest, 
son and heir, 1711. Edgar and Margery Bryan are named 
in an indenture, and the land is thus specified: Home 
Ground, Howell’s Mead, Ball's Mead, Barn Close, 24 acres. 
Tenant, Richard Simmons. 1716, Edgar and Mary Guest, 
Thos. Shute, Jno. Lewis, Jno. Bearpacker; 1718, E. Guest, 
Geo. Bryan, Jno. Bennett, and Jno. Betts; 1760, Green, 
Hartley, Creswick; 1718, Geo. Bryan to Jno. Bennett ; 
1719, E. Guest, Bampton, Robt. Tunbridge; 1725, E. 
Guest, Mrs. M. Hiscox; 1738, Thos. Tillie, Hy. Pinnell; 
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1738, E. Guest to Hy. Pinnell; 1744, Hy. Pinnell, Jno. 
Pinnell; 3 George I. Jno. Bearpacker, Jno. Lewis; 1786, 
Clarke, Tucker, and Brooke; 1789, Clarke, for 60 years’ 
lease ; 1805, Clarke, Tucker ; 1804, Clarke, Thos. Young ; 
1809, Thos. Young, Shute, and Ward; 1809, Hy. Pinnell 
and Ward; 18c9, Hy. Howell, Guest, Robert; 1810, Hy. 
Creswick and to Rev. H. Shute; 1825, Cave. This was 
formerly a part of the Dibden estate. 

Another property is called Black Horse. This was origin- 
ally the property of the Berkeley of Stoke Gifford and 
Stapleton. John Berkeley owned the large Stapleton liberty 
in the old Kingswood Forest. In 1689 we have Francis 
Shipley, otherwise Arthurs, associated with this estate. In 
16960 Daniel Pidding owns it. The Guests are associated 
with it, and also a Mr. Long (1788). In 1825 Mr. Cave 
bought it. It is now occupied by Mr. Samuel Ford. 

I have not been able to glean very much respecting the 
other farm property in this part of the parish. Church 
Farm is a fine estate, and is the original home of the Emets. 
It is still in the family, and is owned by Mrs. Harrison, a 
daughter of the late Mr. Chas. Emet, of the Grange, Down- 
end. Quite recently Mr. Johnson, of Bristol, has bought the 
homestead and part of the estate. This holding was at one 
time farmed by Mr. Fred Greenway, late of Stapleton. 

Hallen Farm is another old English home which in its 
day was considered a fine place. In the old rate book of the 
date 1784 we have “ Mabberley for Hallen Farm”; in 1797 
we have “ Chas. Beaver for Mabberley’s” ; in 1789 we have 
“Chas. Baber for Hallen”; in 1815 we have “Cryer for 
Mabberley’s ” and again in 1815 we have “ Richard Hill for 
Hallen.” In 1816 Richard Hill was rated £7 10s. on this 
property. In 1818 we have “ Mrs. Frampton for Hallen’s, 
£8 12s.” In 1820 it is still “Mrs. Frampton for Hallen’s.” 
This is now the property of the Wethered family, and the 
tenant is Mr. Thomas. 
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Pomphrey Farm is at the extreme south-west end of the 
parish. The homestead is on the left hand side of the hill 
as one descends to the Midland Railway bridge, which is 
the-division between us and Shortwood. This is the 
Wadhams’ estate who figure largely in our parochial records, 
Thos. Wadham played a most important part in our paro- 
chial history. It was of the Wadham family that Rev. A. 
Peache's father bought the living of Mangotsfield. In 180: 
we have in the old rate book “ Shackel Hendy for Wadham’s 
estate’; in 1802 we have “ Peter Wheeler for Wadham’s” ; 
in 1818 we have “Mrs. Wheeler for Wadhams’, £8 18s. 6d.,” 
“ Bissex for part of Wadham’s, £5 1s.” ; in 1820 “ Wheeler, 
Jno. and Mary, for Wadham’s, £9 10s., and also £10.” 

Hooper’s Farm is another estate, and is now occupied by 
Mr. Fred Pendock. In the old rate book we have: 1778, 
“Wm. Bryant for Hooper's estate” ; in 1784 it is “Wm. Boult 
for Mr. Bryant.” In 1789 this Mr. Wm. Boult occupied Hill 
House ; in 1794 this Boult occupied Andrew’s estate. In 
1794 we have “ John Stallard for Hooper’s”; in 1798 we 
have “Thos. Emet for Hooper’s”; in 1801 it is “Isaac 
Lewellin for Hooper’s”; in 1815 it is “Isaac Lewellin for 
Hooper's, Thompson’s, and Willington, 416”; in 1820 it 
is “I. Lewellin, £16 5s.” These Lewellins are a noted 
Mangotsfield family, and were large landowners in Downend. 

Bissex Farm is now occupied by Mr. Fred Ford, and is 
in the hands of trustees. The Bissex family were prominent 
in their day. The signature is in our Vestry book. They 
rented the old poor house after 1836. I regret I have not 
been able to get more information respecting this holding. 

The Hill House estate was at one time one of the largest 
in the parish. It has a very fine residence connected with it ; 
the old farmhouse of the property adjoins the road near the 
entrance to the residence (the lodges, etc., at the entrance have 
just been taken down, and the entrance abolished). This 
residence is not very old. It was built about 1700. A writer 
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says: “ There is another ancient house (?) called Hill House, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorn, and later by J. Baily, 
but now, | think, unoccupied (1891).” This writer is mistaken 
as regards its antiquity, unless 1700 is of ancient date. 

The. present owner, Mr. Arthur W. Page, has been at 
some pains in endeavouring to render assistance with regard 
to the history of this estate. This is what he says :— 


In reply to yours of 17th inst., when I purchased, no early deeds 
were handed over, and the abstract of title does not go back to 
anything approaching the year you name. I am, however, making 
enquiries with a view to tracing the information, and will write you 
again. I understand this property was formerly included in the old 
Kingswood Forest. I saw Mr. Charles Latcham, Solicitor, Stokes 
Croft, a few days ago, and he told me that during the ownership of 
Hill House by his uncle, John Haythorne, who was Mayor of Bristol 
in 1808 and 1825, King George the IV. paid a visit to the house. 
Mr, Latcham is now over 80 years of age. I had a bell at the place 
with the inscription of “John Haythorne, 1815.” For a long time the 
place was called “ Haythorne Court.” In laying out the land for a 
building estate I propose to call it “ Haythorne Park.” The hill going 
down from Staple Hill into the village of Mangotsfield was known as 
‘“Haythorne’s Hill.” I shall be pleased to give any assistance I can 
to your effort. 


Writing later, Mr. Page says (March 6th, 1898) :— 


Since my last note to you I have been in correspondence with 
Mr. Latcham, whose uncle, Mr. Haythorne, was the proprietor of this 
estate in the commencement of this century, and who was Mayor of 
Bristol ; also with Mr. Burgess’ representatives, he having purchased 
the property in 1873, when Mr. Handel Cossham sold it ; and with 
Messrs. Wood & Awdry, of Chippenham, the solicitors who have for 
some years past had the management of the estate ; but I regret to 
say I can get from none of them any documents or information 
extending back so far as the year you mention. I am sorry, but of 
course it is extremely difficult to go back so far. I fancy that must be 
about the time the house was built, or the older portion of it. Before 
then it was part of the old Kingswood Forest, and this may account 
for no other trace being forthcoming. 


We rejoice, however, to think that we have some informa- 
tion on this matter. In the old maps (1601 and 1672) this 
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part of the parish was included in Player's liberty at Man- 
gotsfield. The property was in the old original Forest, and 
also in the lesser area of the Chase. Our earliest record is 
that of 1729, when we find it in the possession of Mr. 
Stephen Toghill. Mr. Edward Andrews owned the estate 
from 1743-1793 ; then Mr. Wm. Boult, 1794; then Mr. Isaac 
Elton, 1795; then Mr. John Haythorne, 1800-1820; then 
Mr. John Baily, 1822; afterwards Mr. Samuel Long, 1857 ; 
then Mr. Metcalf, 1806; afterwards Mr. Handel Cossham, 
1870-1873. Mr. Edward Andrews was the real promoter of 
this estate. In his day the poor rate was no less than 431 4s. 
for the half-year—by far the largest in the parish.* This 
Mr. Andrews has a fine tablet in Mangotsfield Church. | 
am of opinion that Mr. Andrews built this house. In an 
old map the estate is marked as Mr. Andrews’, but without 
any building. At a subsequent date there is a house rate 
with the property. The estate is now very much dismem- 
bered, and is owned by various parties. Mr. Page’s portion 
is splendidly situated, and includes the fine old residence. 
As a building site, the situation is unsurpassed for beauty 
of scenery and facility of communication with Bristol (close 
to the electric trams), and general convenience all round. 


EMO CS 


CHAPDER TV, 


Freehold and Civil, &c. 


E are to remember that originally “Our Parish” was 
included in the area of the Royal Forest, and even 

after the disafforestation, the greater part of it was included 
in the Royal Chase, as can be seen by a reference to Chapter 
I. So that as regards “ freeholds,” there can be no large 
record before the end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th 
century. We have dealt with the larger question of Manorial 
Freehold, and Semi-Manorial possessions ; but now comes 
the question in more definite detail as regards some of the 
lesser owners of small holdings. Materials are particularly 
scarce in regard of the very earliest records of “ Our Parish,” 
and our chief sources are the old rate books, which unfortu- 
nately do not go very far back. However, because we were 
a part of the Forest, and then of the Chase, our experience 
cannot be similar to other portions of the country : the con- 
ditions of olden times do not apply to us. As a parish, 
however, we were included in the various enactments 
relating to parochial matters, and a consideration of ourselves 
in this relationship will help us to understand something of 
both the freehold and civil matters of the past. Our erection 
into a parish is so remote that its record is lost; when we 
appear in the pages of history, it is as a separate parish 
(Domesday, 1080). This in itself bespeaks our great 


antiquity. One of our earliest tests of positive freehold is not 
176 
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more ancient than the days of Elizabeth (1558 A.D.) Indeed, 
the Act which gives an insight into ownership was not 
passed until 1601; this is an Act for poor law administra- 
tion. The Act gave justices in town and country, the power 
to assess all inhabitants for support of their own parochial 
poor. Lists were to be drawn up, overseers were appointed, 
powers were given with regard to habitations for the poor, 
and various other arrangements were made which remained in 
force until the year 1834, when vast and beneficial changes 
were introduced into the whole poor law administration. 
When these arrangements were made in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, lists of all the inhabitants, who were owners, were 
made out for each parish, and in these lists we find the names 
of the earlier freeholders, occupiers, and owners of the past. 
But more of this anon. 

However, before these official requirements came into 
force, we have records of the very early condition of parts 
of our parish. One of the first available lists of our earliest 
inhabitants is what we find in Mr. F. Creswick’s 
memorandum book, which gives a list of the “squatters” in 
the ancient Chase. In Mr. Player's “liberty” we have the 
following, with the year of the erection of the cottage and 
the extent of the land belonging thereto :— 


Thomas Goulding - - - - 1614 % acre. 
Thomas Beams, quarry - - 1613 ee 
Andrew Whittwood - - - 1613 % 
Richard Beams, quarry - - - 1652 s 
David Lewis, mason - - - 1614 % 
W. Jones, labourer - - - 1642 ‘Ns 
Jno. Cribbs, collier - - - 1630 - 
Andrew Beams, collier - - - 1630 -1 - 
John Watkins, coal carrier . ~ 1628 Be ns 
Sarah Rich, widow - - - - 1624 ae 
Thomas Lovell, collier - - 1632 1% 
Henry Ponting, thatcher ‘eocleaed: )- 1622 1 
Thomas Wickwick, collier (enclosed) DOJ) te es 
William Hathway, collier - - 1624 : oe 


Ww 


Widow Millard and her Daughter - 
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There are other names, but they are too faded to be made 
out. In 1672 there were 32 cottages on Player's “ liberty” 
at Mangotsfield. This gives us some idea of Sir Baynham 
Throgmorton’s complaint. In Sir Jno. Newton’s three 
“liberties” there were 604 acres and 42 cottages (“ Sound- 
well” and “ Made for Ever”). The following is the list of 
“ squatters ” on Newton’s first “ liberty ” (Soundwell, 1684). 


James Hillman - I acre - 1 beast (horse). 
William Churchill - wy ,, 

Richard Shepheard- 4% .,  - 1 beast 
H. Braine - is ee 

Ed. Fisher — - See ee - 1 beast 
Wid. Tarr 

Richard Gifford - 4% ,, - 1 beast 
Henry Stone - 3 ’ 

Andrew Harris es 

Mrs. Biggs 1% 

Robert Coole - yy 

Isaac Cool 363755 


H;-Kox, - - - 


The sum total of cottages in the various “ liberties” are 
thus given :— 


Chester - - 2 - 7! 
Newton - - - - 42 
Player 23 
Rochester 23 


Total - - = 5 550 


Of these, only Player's and those in Newton's first “ liberty ” 
were in our parish. 

In a survey of Kingswood Chase, 1691, we have the fol- 
lowing record respecting Sir Jno. Newton’s “liberty” 
(Soundwell). The old record has separate columns ruled off 
and headed thus: “Name, Trade, Ability, Wife, Children, 
Houses, Acres, Leases, Rent, Horses, Yearly Value.” Names 
are then given, and entries made under each head, thus : — 


NAME. 


| Henry Stone 
Sam Harrye 
Geo. Saunders 
Robt. Browning 


Wm. Webster 


Jno. Biggs 
Roger Cottle 
Stephen Cottle 
Wm. Havard 
Robt. Browning, 
Senior. 
Oliver Martin 
Edward Nichols 


Richard Hawkes 


| 
| 
| 


CHILD- 


TRADE | ABILITY | WIFE EN HousE |A 

_ Horse vet) Indifferent’ Wife | Yes | Good | 
Taylor Rich Wife — | Good 
-- | Indifferent] Wife | Yes | Good 
Coleminer _ — —  |Good 
Labourer | Indifferent) Wife I Good 
| Coleminer Rich Wife 4 Good 

| Coleminer _— Rich Wife 2 | Good } 
Horse Driver | Indifferent; Wife _ Good 

Horse Driver | Indifferent) Wife) = — Indifferent 

Coleminer Poor Wife 1 Indifferent 
Labourer Indifferent) Wife 2 Good 
Victualer Rich Wife | — _ | Good 

Naylor od — | Indifferent 


Poor 
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This list is rather a long one, so the above must suffice as 
a record in detail of the various items. The other names 
are as follows: Mary Hudd, Elizabeth Edwards, Ed. Reed, 
Will Fry, Isabel Cottle, Eliz. Weeks, Roger Harris, Robert 
Coole, Richard Lewton, Noah Harris, Jane Beaver, Henry 
Fox, Jno. Bryant, Peeker (widow), Jos. Jones, Ed. Clifford, 
Thos. Watts, Ivan Harrison, Leonard Jacob, Jno. Smith, 
Henry Smith, Wm. Phipps, Christian Cottle, F. Fisher, 
Richard Sheppard, Mrs. Beaven (“Old Salvation”), Geo. 
Hobbs, W. Churchill, Jno. Golding, Jno. Braine, Nat. 
Melsom, Wm. Humphrey, And. Nichols, Ann Tyler, Jno. 
Potter, Mary Jones, Richard Jones, Eliz. Batt, Roger Stone, 
Henry Stone, Ralph Batt, and Thos. Rose. After each of 
these names there are the various particulars, as above, and 
all of them resided in what we now call Soundwell, then Sir 
Jno. Newton's “ first liberty.” 

The various law suits from 1600 onwards are useful, 
because in connection with them we have maps of the locality 
showing the Chase and all the buildings thereon. In the 
early map of 1000 there are absolutely no cottages, houses, 
or tenements, except, in Mangotsfield, Rodway Manor House, 
Cleve Manor House, Rudgeway Manor, a house at Moorend 
at the west of Bury Hill, and two small forest lodges—one 
at “ Woovers” Hill, and one near “ the pound at ‘Downing 
Greene.” 

At the law proceedings at Gloucester, 1629, the following 
evidence was given :— 

William Tucker, Stapleton, speaks of “Over’s Wall corner near 
Downing” as a mark of the boundary of “ Ye Chase,” and speaks of 
“a tenement” called “a lodge” near the “ pond at Downing,” where 
“one Tippet lived and died.” “ Had seen an old decaying foundation 
of a house called ‘Over’s Hill,’ which the old people called ‘ye lodge,’ 
and by the keepers of the Chase.” Tucker “knows a warren of conies 
near Mangersfield, belonging to the owner of Mangersfield Court,” 


and a “little lodge built by Philip Langley, formerly owned by Lord 
Berkeley.” 
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Richard Prosser, //annem, 64, keeper, “knows Kingswood Lodge, 
also a lodge within half-a-mile of ye new pooles ; heard it was built by 
Lord Berkeley. Had heard an old man named Warne say ‘he helped 
to build it’” (Cf. Chap. Semi-Manorial.) 


Wm. Rodburne, of Wick, 84 years old, yeoman, remembers when 
there was “only one cottage in the Chase between Syston Brook and 
‘Dungeon’s Cross.’” : 


These inquisitions are of special interest to us from the 
fact that former parishioners of Mangotsfield were called as 
witnesses. In the Crown attempt to recover in 1629 the 
following Mangotsfield men were called :— 


John Ball, of Mangotsfield, 80 years of age, deposeth, &c. 
John Watkins, of Mangotsfield, husbandman, aged 66, deposeth, 
&e. 
Edmund Willie. yeoman, of Mangotsfield, aged $0, deposeth, &c. 
Wm. Gregorye, yeoman, of Mangotsfield, keeper, 60 years of age, 
deposeth, &c. 


All these are witnesses against the Crown, and bear testi- 
mony as to the rights of “liberty” for coal, wood, and stone 
possessed and used by the Lords of the Manor and others 
from time immemorial. The whole defence against the 
Crown was the powerful one of “ usage and custom.” 


This is also another interesting item, as so many of our 
former parishioners are mentioned by name. 


An attempt by the Crown to recover. At Glo’ster. 20 Chas. II. 
(1680). 

Between the Attorney-General and the following respecting the 
boundary of the Chase, and their digging coal and stones :— 
Chester, Player, Meredith, Silcox, Morgan, Rich, Rk. Beam, 
Thos. Beam, Coole, Bryant, Brayne, Lennard, Ford, Hedges, 
Sparrow, and Nichols. 


And between the Attorney-General and Player, Meredith, 
Ballard, Baber, and Batt, as to whether “the soil of Bromley 
Heath and Downing Green was w#fhin the inner bounds of 
the said Chase or not. 
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This is an interesting memorandum which records the 
calling of our earliest inhabitants : — 


IN YE CHASE OF KINGSWOOD, 1684 


40 Widdowes. 
34 Colecarryers. 
63 Collyers. 

26 Coleminers. 
Alesellers. 
Labourers. 
Pedler. 
Thatchers. 
Bagman. 
Seatman. 
Husbandmen 
Gentlemen. 
Woolcombers 
Smiths. 

; Butchers. 
Tyler. 
Masens (s¢c 
Lyterman. 
Gardener. 
Carpent (er ) 
Baker. 

Coop (er ?). 
Keep (er?). 
Quarrier. 
Taylor (s/c). 
Naylor (s/c). 
Glover. 
Hatter. Total 216. 


SS ee See A eo mt ON Ww me Wo, OO 


(Copied from Mr, F. Creswick’s Memorandum). 


I have given the note verbatim, only altering the old 
letter “s” into modern type, and suggesting endings for 
Carpenter, Cooper, and Keeper. 

In a map 1700 the following names occur, with their 
houses marked: In Soundwell, on the right hand going up, 
not a single house ; the whole of that tract of land is marked 
“Mellow Green.” Left hand going up, only one house and 
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“coal works,” marked “Edward Sheppard, and Edward 
Sheppard's coal works,” At the very top, “ Will. Churchill's 
house.” In Lower Soundwell only one house, “ Isaac Lovel.” 
“ Mangotsfield Fish Pond” is marked, so is “ Colston’s Tin- 
nings”; to the south of Rodway Hill, “ Colston’s house ” is 
given, and the road across the hill is called “ Court Lane.” 
Geo. Bailey’s house and land are on the road to Mangots- 
field, and close adjoining is “ Andrew’s land.” In Pendennis 
we have “Thos. Fyfield and Richard Fyfield”; at the 
extreme east “Thos. Newman and Thos. Nott”; near its 
northern end “ Thos. Williams, Wm. Brimble, Widow Moon, 
Thos. Jefferies.” On the east side of Downend, towards 
Staple Park, one house, “Widow Smith.” In Downend 
proper, “ Woover’s Hill,” Dan. James, Widow Lovell, Widow 
Jones, Stephen Bennett's house and land (now Chesnuts), 
Phil. Bennett, Moses Elwilch, Jno. Gennings, Widow 
Saunders, Jno. Bennett, Jno. Day, Will Gove, Downend’s Inn 
(now Green Dragon), Sodbury Gate (adjoining the three 
cottages facing up the road), Mr. Player’s Ridings, Mr 
Player’s house and lands (Cleve Hill), James’ Pool (now 
Lyncomb), Lancomb Pool (in the field to the east of present 
barn), Simmons’ house and ground (the corner of Goldings 
Hill, opposite Cleve Dale, now pulled down), Brimley Heath. 
In every case a house is marked, and the lands owned (if 
any) shown. This map does not specify the other parts of 
the parish. A special feature is, there are only two great 
roads given-—one from Bristol to Mangotsfield (now Staple 
Hill Road), and the other from Bristol to Sodbury (now 
Downend Road). There are other “ways” given, but it 
is explained that they are only small roads. 

Another feature of this map is, this land mostly lies open, 
without any enclosure, the bounds being “ancient marks,” 
trees, and afterwards large boulders called “ meere stones.” 
“Staple Hill oak” was a most ancient boundary ; it stood 
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in the field on the west side of “ Tea Well Hill” in “ Tommy 
Newman’s” land, where there was at one time a coal works 
owned by “Sheppard.” The coal mound is there still. 
Three oaks stood at the west side of what is now Cassell 
Road: this was the boundary of Mr. Berkeley’s “ liberty” 
at Stapleton. This road is still the parish boundary, but 
the oaks are things of the past. 

Our relation to Barton Regis, Bristol Castle, and Kings- 
wood Forest, originally affected our civil condition, as well . 
as that of our freehold and manorial. County authorities, 
as such, had no jurisdiction within the area of the “ King’s 
lands.” After the disafforestation (1228) our parish exhibits 
a strange mixture of combined civil authority, inasmuch as 
much of it remained within the Chase, and was under the 
jurisdiction of the King’s deputy, the Ranger ; and the parts 
without the Chase were subject to the ordinary county and 
parochial jurisdiction. Our old records give us a most 
interesting account of our civil government ; not in so many 
words, ’tis true, but we read of certain justices of the peace 
and their different functions being carried out, and we read 
of the Sheriff (shire reeve) doing this and that. Our local 
records are full of the doings of the Constable, the Tything- 
man, the Churchwarden, and the Overseers; these were the 
great parochial authorities of the past. 

In the Anglo-Saxon days the “ Earldoman” governed the 
shire, the “ Hundredor” the hundred, and the “ Tithingman” 
the tithing. Minor offences were tried by the Tithingman 
in their own houses; hence these were called “hallmote.” 
“Aundredors” tried the most important cases, as lords of 
the hundred, together with a jury of twelve men, who met 
once a month. We have failed to find any “Manor Court 
Rolls” connected with our parish. Such rolls, being a 
record of the transactions of the Baron Court, or Court 
Leet, used to be carefully kept in every Manor. These 
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records were usually deposited in the Church chests; but, 
alas for poor Mangotsfield, even the chest has disappeared. 
Lords of Manors sometimes became the custodians, but as 
far as our parish is concerned they have disappeared, and 
left no trace behind. These Courts appointed annually two 
men as “field reeves,” two men as “ pinners of straying 
cattle,” and one man as parish constable. The first of these, 
the “field reeve,’ superintended the fields and_ the 
pasturing of cattle. When “common” work had to be done, 
the “ field reeve” summoned the freeholder to do it, under 
a “pain” of one shilling for every day’s neglect. No cattle 
were to be put out without his sanction, which was given 
by the “herdsman” blowing a horn. “No cattle shall be 
put out before the herdsman calls ‘Except the sun bee 
risen.” 

The “ pinners” looked after the “ pinfold” and straying 
cattle. The pinfold was to be in good condition by ten days 
after May Day, under a “ pain” of 3s. 4d. The constable 
was the ancient policeman. 

“All free tenants were bound to attend these Courts, 
whether summoned on the jury or not. The full roll was 
called every day, and a fine imposed upon all who were 
absent without lawful excuse” (Cox). The Court regulated 
and imposed pains, or penalties, “ presentments,” or the 
actual imposition of the “pain” and “ orders” or bye-laws 
of the Manor. 

Our only record, of an early date, is in a list of a jury for 
the county of Gloucester, published by the Gloucester and 
Bristol Archeological Society, relating to the 13th century. 
In this we have returned “ Gilbr. de Mangoldesfelde.” This 
is Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, to whom Hugh de 
Vivon was ordered by the King (Henry III. 1218) to give 
up “ the Berton of Bristol, with the wood of furches and the 
Chase of Keynsham,” which was a part of the honour of 

M 
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Gloucester. This same Gilbert de Clare held the honour of 
“Frankpledge ” in Oldland and Upton, as part of the same 
holding of Gloucester. “The jury say that Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester, now living, has taken away the suit and 
service of persons at Hanham and many others of the Manor 
of Bitton,” etc., etc. (Hundred Roll, p. 175, re. 1275 A.D.). 

We regret that so large a space in our early history is such 
a blank, but this is only a similar experience to nearly every 
other rural parish in the kingdom. 

In Ricart’s Kalendar (Camden Society) we have a long list 
of the “ Maiors of Bristowe.” We rejoice to find a Mangots- 
field man, as follows :— 


1285 (time of Edward I.) Ricardus Mangottesfielde. 


1286 “3 + Ricardus Mangottesfielde. 
1290 = * Ricardus Mangottesfielde. 
1299 = Ricardus de Mangottzsfielde. 


1582 (time of Elizabeth) Phillip Langley 
(Lord of Rodway Manor). 


[See also Chapter IT.] 

About the time of Henry IV. (1399) the custom of 
“Heralds Visitation” is said to have commenced. These 
were commissions by Royal authority which went from one 
end of the country to the other making enquiries into the 
number, state, and condition of the inhabitants; the arms 
and pedigrees of the gentry were also registered. From the 
time of 20 Henry VIII. (1529) “visitations” were regularly 
made every 25 or 30 years until the end of the 17th century. 
These returns were duly entered, and many have been pre- 
served. The earliest “ Heralds Visitation Register” for our 
county is for the year 1530 (21 Henry VIII). It was the 
custom of these heralds to summon the leading members of 
a parish, and take their testimony on oath. The men thus 
summoned from Mangotsfield in the great “ visitation” of 
1682-3 were John Meredith, Esq., Rodway Manor; William 
Player, Esq., Cleve Manor, Mangotsfield ; Jonathan Tucker, 
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Esq., Marigold Court, Moorend; Robert Guest, Esq., 
Dibden. These four are thoroughly representative, and are 
largely’ mixed up with the whole religious, civil, and 
commercial life of our parish during that period of time. 

The civil relationships of the parish were for generations 
very much strained, no doubt owing to conflicting influences 
and differently constituted authorities. The authorities of 
the Crown were at times in antagonism with the authorities 
of the county: those of the Forest with those of the parish. 
For years our earlier parishioners were in a continual state of 
resistance bordering on rebellion, and more than once, when 
the strain became too great, there was open revolt. In the 
time of James I. (1603) matters were in a fearful condition 
in regard of the tranquility of our parish. Sir John Chaworth 
had just succeeded Lord Berkeley as Ranger. In 1615 a 
survey of the Chase was commanded, and the commission 
given to Mr. John Norden. In this same year the King 
issued certain proclamations respecting forest lands which 
greatly exasperated the people. Matters were already 
strained—litigation was in full blast; the authorities 
attempted to close some of the Forest pits; personal 
privileges of the colliers were taken away—these were the 
sparks that fired the mine, and a great riot was the 
consequence (1615). 

Another most serious outbreak was in the day of Charles 
II. (1660), when Sir Baynham Throgmorton was Ranger, 
with Robert Dover as deputy. This Sir Baynham, having 
purchased certain concessions from the Crown, set to work 
in a most vigorous manner to enforce his rights in the Chase. 
But he had mistaken his men; they were more than his 
match. ’Tis in vain he sends long, doleful complaints to the 
King ; in vain he battles with the various “claimants” to 
“liberties” ; in vain he endeavours to dragoon the rank and 
file into submission to his demands. The battle rages 
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through the whole period of his Rangership, and only ends, 
as far as he is concerned, with his death. In his time (1670) 
we have records of the most serious riots in the Chase, and 
we have our former inhabitants implicated by name, both 
masters and men. 

The evidence against the Lords of the Manors is only 
indirect and circumstantial, but it is evidently correct. It 
was to their interest to keep these matters in a turmoil, 
because their own property and privileges were involved. 
There are many pages of original matter respecting this riot 
of 1670 in Ellacombe’s History of Kingswood (MSS), a 
study of which leads to the above conclusion. In vol. i, p. 
200, there is this item: “ The circumstances which make it 
evident that Sir John Newton was a promoter and upholder 
of ye said riot in Kingswood Chase on ye 12th of September 
last, 1670.” Then follow nine separate charges, one being 
that “both his groom and coachman were ringleaders.” This 
document links by name John Meredith and Wilfiam Player 
with this grave affair. 

William Attwood, gentleman, Constable, makes the fol- 
lowing complaint re the riot of 1670: “ Brought a large 
number of riotous persons before Mr. John Meredith as a 
J.P., but Mr. Meredith ordered them all about their 
business.” “This shows,” says Attwood, “ that Mr. Meredith 
favours the rioters.” Sir John Newton is connected by name 
with the rioters in a complaint of Sir B. Throgmorton to the 
King (1670). Amongst the rank and file we find the 
following from our parish in custody respecting this riot of 
1670: Thos. Beams, Downing; Wm. Lewellin, Downing ; 
Jno. Lewellin, Downing ; Geo. Mitford, Mangotsfield ; Thos. 
Howse, Mangotsfield. 

In 1670 Sir Baynham Throgmorton sends a summons to 
Jonathan Tucker, John Tucker, and others, to meet him 
“at the house of Thos. Howse, in the parish of Mangotsfield, 
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on Wednesday, the 29th day, by eleven of the clock, and 
bring with you a perfect list in wrighting (sic) of all the 
persons working in your several pits, and how long they 
have wrought with you, where they dwell, and their ages, 
to this end, what course may be taken to preserve the public 
peace; and nere of you are not to fayle at your risks. 
Stapleton, Dec. 22.” This summons was owing to a report 
that some of these colliers had taken part in the riots. 

Not only were the Lords of Manors, and employers, mixed 
up with the grave charge of rioting on encouraging to riot, 
but there is abundant evidence connecting some of them with 
the lesser charge of poaching. Doubtless, the existence of 
such an abundance of game, great and small, in the Chase 
was a great temptation, and especially as the ownership was 
a matter upon which there were various opinions. No com- 
plaint to the King by the Ranger is more frequent than that 
of “unlawfully slaying and destroying the deere and other 
game of the Chase.” 

The following is an item respecting the defence of the 
Lords of Manors and employers in this matter. This is only 
a specimen of a large amount of evidence of the same kind. 


“1688. John Bennett, of Mangotsfield, in the County of Glovu’ster, 
coleminer, maketh oath that Jonathan Tucker, R. Bayly, Mr. Player, 
and Jonathan Beams, his meniall servant, did read a certain paper at 
a colework of ye said Wm. Player (since Francis Creswick, Esq., 
Thos. Stubbs, Esq., and Stephen Chapman, Gent., purchased ye said 
chase), forbidding any man that if they did see or discover or will of 
ye killing any deere of ye said chase, and withal threatening that 
whosoever should discover ye destruction of any of ye deere in ye said 
chase, ye said person should never work more in any of ye said 
Wm. Player coleworks in ye said chase. 


Witness my hand, this 12th day of June, 1688, 
JOHN H. BENNETT.” 


This seems a bit disjointed, but I have given it just as it 
occurs in the old document on this subject. This John 
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Bennett must have been an artful man, or else there must 
have been another John Bennett of a different character in 
‘the parish—that is, judging from the following item :— 


“Richard Lane, of Mangotsfield, in ye County of Glo’ster, collier, 
maketh oath that on Valentine’s day last, very early in the morning, 
hee saw John Bennett, of Mangotsfield aforesaid, with his dog pull 
down a deer in ye:chase of Kingswood, in ye said county, and after- 
wards cutt ye said deere’s throat with his knife. And about 3 months 
since, at another time, ye said John Bennett tooke a deere in ye said 
chase, whose throat this deponent saw cutt, near which place this 
deponent saw a with (?) hanged in the brake thereat the same time, 
and just before this deponent heard the same deere cry. And this 
deponent further saith, that about a month since ye said John Bennett 
declared to the deponent that if his dog was killed as Beam’s dog 
lately was, then ye said John Bennett would make it his business to 
kill ye fawns at ye time of ye year, and those that were good to eat he 
would eat, and those that were not eatable should lye there. 

Witness my hand this 20th day of April, 1688, 


RICHARD x LOWE.” 


Brain, in an affidavit 26th April, 1684, says :— 


“That he took ye Defendant Meredith’s servant and one Clarke, his 
neighbour, killing deere in ye chase; and Meredith’s son rescued 
them from the keepers ; and further he swears that hee is informed 
that Meredith keeps deere’s harness in his house. 

The Defendants Meredith and Player keep deere harness in their 
house, and the servants do take deere then within ye chase; that the 
Defendant Meredith’s son went with a bent bow in ye chase killing of 


deere. 
Lilewelin’s Affidavit, Oct.'9, 1685. 


The Defendant Meredith’s warrener, Jas. Ricketts, was apprehended 
by a Justice of the Peace’s warrant for killing deere in ye chase, there- 
upon the Defendant Meredith’s son and 14 other persons more fell 
upon ye keepers, taking his warrant from him, and beating him and 
broke his head, and rescued ye said Ricketts out of his custody. 

The Defendant afterwards requires surety for ye good behaviour of 
ye keepers for taking ye said Ricketts, and made his m7¢¢zmus to 
deliver him to an officer to send him to gaole and detained him two 
nights, and in ye mean time ye deere were killed. 


Giles Bond's Affidavit, April 30, 1686. 
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On ye 17th May last, James Ricketts, ye Defendant Meredith’s 
servant, and Jno. Meredith, son of ye Defendant, hunted the deere 
from the chase for about a mile, and thence killed him and conveyed 
him away to conceal it, and gave two persons two shillings apiece. 

Affidavit by Thomas Harrison, June 2, 1686. 


The Defendant’s son and servant, not content with thus continuing 
to trespass His Majesty’s Chase, but use such violence to his keeper's, 
and have now brought this action in the King’s Bench against two of 
ye keepers for taking them into custody (in) virtue of a Justice of the 
Peace’s warrant, as appears by the Justice’s warrant ready to be 
produced by ye declaration which is also ready to be produced, by 
which declaration it will appear by ye Defendant Attorney’s hand 
endeavoured to gett (sc) judgment surreptitously by applying to 
Attorney not directed by the warrant which they had gotten from ye 
said keeper. 


Move for an injunction to stay ye proceedings, and also ye action of 
ye Defendant Meredith’s servant James Ricketts. 


Then move for an attachment against ye Defendant Meredith’s son 
and his servant James Ricketts, and also John Pearce ye cottager.” 
This is again very much mixed, but is a verbatim copy. 
Thus these matters go on page after page in the same strain 
and in the same mixed way. However, the drift of the affair 
can be easily seen. On the one hand there is the claim of 
the Lords of the Manor even as to game, etc., and the exer- 
cise of that claim ; and on the other hand there is denial of 
this claim, and the endeavour to put a stop to its exercise. 
But this state of things went on, one killing and the other 
protesting and prosecuting, until there was absolutely 
nothing left to kill—the whole Chase was cleared. 

But to return to matters freehold. Before we notice other 
available lists, we rejoice to find that we have this reliable 
information. In 1700 there were 150 houses in the parish of 
Mangotsfield, and 750 inhabitants. Twenty-four were free- 
holders. Births per annum, 17; burials, 16. From 1760 
to 1770, 623 were baptised and 372 were buried (Atkyns). 

At the great election in 1776, sixty-six freeholders polled 
from this parish, and there were 488 inhabited houses. 
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{n Atkyns’ History of Gloucestershire (1712) we are told 
“ Mangodsfield has two hamlets: Downing, containing 70 
families, is a mile from the Church; and Moorend, with 10 
families, is two miles from the Church.” 

The four largest landowners of the early part of the 18th 
century are Edward Andrews, paid in poor rate for his 
estate, £14 9s. 44d.; Mr. Chas. Bragge, paid £12 17s. 6d. ; 
Mr. Thos. Baily, Moorend, £14 1s. 6d.; Mr. Isaac Baugh, 
Moorend, £14 6s. 1d. Fosbrooke says: “ Anciently parish 
rates were raised chiefly by profits from public sports, wakes, 
and revels at certain stated times of the year, particularly 
Whitsuntide. The churchwardens’ wives used to collect.” 

The earliest rate book available is that of 1743, and in 
this we have a detailed entry, with names of the then holder, 
under which are the names of former owners of the same 
property. I purpose giving the chief holders in 1743, 
together with the detailed lists, which have been copied at 
first hand from the old rate books of this “Our Parish.” 
The written heading of the page runs thus :— 


Rate made by the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor for the 
necessary relief of the poor for the said Parish of Mangotsfield, 
after the usual manner or custom of £2 15s. per yard land, 
being equal in value to 1/- in the £ each single rate. 


The hand-written list is as follows :— 


1743, A.D. 
Andrews, Edward, Esq. Occupier. 
For Hill House” - - - S. Toghill. 
ht Yates! 's - - - A 
9) Perkes’ - - - 
» Tucker’s (part) - = ” 
»  Hathway’s - - - Daniel Nichols. 
» Bailey’s - - - Ay 
Arthurs, Nath. 
For Silcox’s - - - 


» Late Perkes’ - - - Daniel Whitehall. 


CHAE TV. 


Arthurs, Charles. 
For Calcots’ 


Bragge, Charles 
For Cleve Hill - . 
» Quars and Warren 
» Poor House 
» -Page’s - 
Ball, Celia. 
For Late Parker's - - 
yu TLeylor’s - 
» Cullum’s (part) - 
Ball, John. 
For Brown’s 
» Woolley’s - - 
»  Bett’s (part) 
» Simmons’ 
Baily, Thomas. 
Moring (szc.) 
and Wear’s 
Betts, John. 
For King’s (part) 
» Cullum’s 
Bishop, Robert. 
For “The Ridings” 
» Late C. Emerson’s” - 
» Tucker’s (part) 
»  Ballard’s = - 
Brown, Mr. 
“For ye Iron Works” 


Coulston F., Esq. 


[No holding added ; Rodway H 


meant] - - : 

Cary, Mr. 

For Late Bampton’s 

» Betts’ (part) - : 
Curtiss, Mrs. 

Late Bennett’s - 
Cullimore, Widow. 

For “ Pickadilly ’ 
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Occupier. 
Thomas England. 


Charles Bragge. 


Mrs. Ball. 


” 


” 


Isaac Powell. 


Thomas Baily. 


_ Jno. Betts. 


” 


Robert Bishop. 


Jno. Parker. 


S. Toghill. 


Charles Baber. 


” 
John Parker, Jun. 


Thomas Marsh. 
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Coleman, Dr. Occupier. 
For C. James’ - - - Dr. Coleman. 


Dowls, Esq. 
For Late Tyler’s  - - - Ann Jefferies. 
» Skinner’s Pool : 
» Pumphrey - 
») Sartin’s Mead - 
» Late Turner’s 
New Houses 2 + 


» 


” 


Dobbins, Benjamin — - - - Dobbins. 


Emet, Charles. 

Late Dark’s - - - C. Emet. 

Emet, Widow - - - - Mrs. Emet. 
Emet, Robert. 

For Whitwood’s_— - - - Robert Emet. 
Emet, William - - - - William Emet. 
Emerson, Daniel - - - Daniel Emerson. 
Emerson, James - - - James Emerson. 
Emerson, Andrew - - - Andrew Emerson. 


For part Tucker's - - 


Fyfield, Thomas. 


For Tucker's (part) - - Thomas Fyfield,. 
» Beams - - - 3 
» his Brother 


” 


” 


Gitto, Edward. 


For Mangotsfield House - - Edward Gitto. 

», Downend House = » 
Gregory, William - - - Daniel Haskins. 
Guest, Robert. 

For Dibden - - : Mr. Guest. 

» Johnson’s - - - » 

» Half Well’s Leaze’ - - as 

» Fryers House - - A 

» Long’s 3 - = » 

» Millet’s : : “s 


Hicks, Widow. 
For “Ye Swan” ~- - - Mrs. Hicks. 
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King, George. Occupier. 
For Abbots’ - - - George King. 
Llewellyn, Moses. 
For his House - - - Moses Llewellyn. 
» Beams’ - - - ; 


» One Cottage - sae - 


Leonard, Jonathan 
For Tucker’s (part) . - Jonathan Leonard. 
» Sutton’s - - : es 

Powell, Mrs. 
For James’ - - - Mrs. Powell. 
» Tucker’s (part) . = = 
» Obadiah Powell’s (part) 
» Late Webb’s - : : ai 


Pinnell, William - : : William Pinnell. 


‘ 
vy 
S 


Sartin, William. 
For Ligh’s - : - Samuel Sartin. 
», Bampton’s (part) - - < 
» Ball’s (part) - - - + 
» “The Crown Inn” - - is 
ay paths - - - . es : 


Scerms. 


For Late Hall’s . - - C. Emerson. 
», Obadiah Powell’s . - a 


Smith, Henry. 
For “Downend Inn” . - Moses Llewellyn. 


Windle, Widow. 
For Bymead - - - Widow Windle. 
» Rich’s - - - a 
» Monk’s and Ford’s’ - = ” 


Tilly, Wooley. 
For Cullum’s (part) - : Thomas Hawkins. 
» Wade's - - - = 


Watts, Stephen. 
For Ball’s’ - - - : Mr., Watts. 
» Powell’s - 
; Bath’s - 
» “ Hick’s Leap* 
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Fortesque, George. 
For Cullum’s (part) - 
» Wade's - - - Richard Bryant. 


Gainer, John. Occupier. 
For Late Jno. Emerson’s - - John Baker. 
», Charles Emerson’s ” 
» Pickett’s House - - » 


» Cott. at Downing - - 


Sartain, Samuel. 


For Late Weaver's = - Mr. Sartain. 

»» Emerson’s 

» Emerson’s 

» Punter’s, Thomas 

»  Strotter’s 

5, Bampton’s 

» Ball's 
Pearce, Samuel. 

For Wall’s Estate 

» Powell’s 

» Ballard’s 

» Hicke’s 
Winstone. 

For Foyster’s Court - - John Parker. 

yy  Silkirises’ = - - Robert Ponting. 
Watts, A. 

For Ball’s 2 . 

» Powell's = - - Mr. Watts. 
Powell, Isaac. 

For Baughs’ - - 

» Woolley’s - = : Occupier not 

» Betts’ (part) - : : given. 

s» Harwood’s 


Then comes the audit of the overseers’ accounts before 
one J.P. or more. That is the audit of the receipts and 
expenditure, which is carefully entered in this book in detail, 
item for item. The three persons (J.P.’s) who sign the 
oldest book are Jacob Elton, Richard Hart, and Henry 
Creswicke. In the subsequent pages of the book, as the 
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owners alter, so their names are given, with repeated detail, 
until the year 1820. By noticing the earliest mention of the 
names, we find the time when these possessors came into the 
parish. The following are some of the most prominent, at 
first hand from the old rate book of this, “ Our Parish.” 


Dagg for Dowle, 1744; Pinker for Guest, 1748 ; Windle for Fyfield, 
1748 ; Bendall for Sartain, Wm., 1755 ; Harwood for Berry Hill, late 
Baugh’s, 1755; Bryant, Richard, for Sartain, Samuel, 1773 ; Barlow, 
Wm., for Dibden, 1773; Emet, C., for Powell’s, 1773; Hawkins, Thos., 
for Fortescue’s, 1773 ; Geo. Croom for his house, 1778 ; Bryant, Wm., 
for Hooper’s, 1778; Churchill, Jno., for Fortescue’s, 1778; Barto, 
Wm., 1778; Rich, Samuel, 1785; Boult, Wm., for Bryant, Wm., 
1785 ; Webb for Barlow, 1785 ; Russell, Edward, 1785 ; Hale for part 
of Baugh’s, 1786; King for Tucker’s, 1786 ; Croom, Wm., for part of 
Windle’s, 1787 ; Pendock, Jonathan, for Barlow, 1788 ; Maberley for 
Hallen, 1788; Parker, Jno., for Rich’s, 1788; Rutter for Bayley, 
1790; Burchill for Hawkins, 1790; Llewellyn, Isaac, for Thomson’s, 
1790; Scott, James, Moorend, 1790; Player, Wm., for part Bayley’s, 
1790; Gordon, Jno., for Bragge, Cleve Hill; Evan Evans for part 
Bragge’s, 1791; Stellard for Hooper’s, 1791; Boult for Andrews’, 
1794; Jefferies for Ridings, 1795; Young, Thos., for New England, 
1797; Elton, Isaac, for Hill House, 1797; Dr. E. Long Fox, 1797; 
Emet, C., for Hooper’s, 1798 ; Wheeler, Peter, for Wadham’s, 1811 ; 
Croome, Robert, 1803; Cave, Stephen, for Gordon and Bragge, 
1805; Peterson, Mrs., 1805; Parker, Samuel, The Ridings, 1806; 
Gunter, Geo., for Betts, 1807; Bailey, Jno., for Hill House, 1816; 
Cox, J. M., 1816; Cave for Fox, 1815. 


So it goes on year after year, the names constantly 
changing and re-changing, as the estates pass from one tc 
another. In 1820 there were 350 owners returned, and the 
following are the chief, with the amount paid in poor rate: 


Cave, Daniel - ; - = 320" 766 
Bompass, Dr. - - - 612 0 
Croome, Robert - - - 19 16 0 
Cox, Mrs. - - - - 418 o 
Davis, Stephen - - . 7a 0G 
Emet, Chas. - : - . 35150 
Emet, Thos. - - - : 10 9 10 


Emet, Wm. - - - Beso: 
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Gibbs é 2 : - ‘£15 
Gunter, Geo. - - - - 2 
Haythorne, Jno. - - . 31 
Harmar, Will. - - 
Lewis, Robt. 

Parker, Henry - 

Russell, Edward 

Sartain, Samuel 

Pocock, Miss, Cleve Wood 
Baber, Joel 

Bissex 

Cryer, Jno. 

Frampton, Mrs. 

Greaves, Miss, Moorend 
Llewellyn, Samuel 
Llewellyn, Isaac 

Parker, Wm. - 

Stump, Thos., Ridings, &e. 
Thomas, Wm. - 

Thomas, Shadrack 

Webb, Thos. 

Wheeler, Jno. - 

Wheeler, Mrs., Wadham 
William, Geo., Hales - 
Hobbs, Henry - 

Whittuck, Samuel 

Jones, Thomas, Ashes 
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In 1857 there were 450 owners and 1,193 separate 
holdings. Since then we have increased by leaps and bounds, 
and one is well within the mark by saying that 80 per cent. 
of the houses have been erected since the year 1857. We 
have at present in Downend parish alone about 1,800 houses, 
which, at an average of four to a house, gives us a popula- 
tion of 7,200. The present parish of Mangotsfield has about 
1,500 inhabitants, and about 400 houses. The whole area 
of the old parish bounds has thus 2,200 houses, and a 
population of 8,700 souls (about). 

The total quantity of the holdings which were separately 
rated in 1857 is 2,591a. 3r. 13p. The gross estimated rental 
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of parcels of property was 410,338 6s. 1d.; total ratable 
value of holdings, £8,565 19s. 7d. Rudder gives us the 
following record of our ancient taxes: By Royal aid, 1692, 
4127 18s. 8d.; poll tax, 1694, £27 15s.; land tax, 1694, 
£184 17s.; land tax at 3s, 1770, 4118 4s. Separate figures 
for Downend are not available, as we are still Mangotsfield 
for civil purposes. Downend is only an ecclesiastically- 
constituted parish. 

We are glad to be able to record that we have evidence 
of parochial civil arrangements at a comparatively early date. 
In addition to the old rate book already noticed, we find 
traces of other records of the past. Unfortunately, very little 
care was exercised in their custody or preservation. The 
old minute books of the Vestry meetings throw a flood of 
light upon the days gone by. The oldest specimen has been 
loaned me by a friend. It is a part of one of the old books 
—yjust four leaves—of the year 1698. But, happily, it is a 
perfect record of an actual meeting; and these meetings 
were all alike, except that they dealt with different matters 
from time to time. They were conducted on the same lines 
from year to year. These leaves record the disbursements 
of the overseer for the year 1698, every item of expenditure 
being set out in due order. It gives prominence to the fact 
that Will. Woolly was overseer in this year of grace. This 
record is countersigned by two J.P.’s, as was usual at the 
audit—Thos. Chester, and the other I cannot decipher (it is 
too far faded). The record is signed by the following well- 
known persons: Stephen Watts, John Meredith, Edmund 
Dobbins, Andrew Powell, Hen. Bampton, Steph. Bennett, 
William Ball, John Ballard. These names are well-known to 
those who know the history of our parish. 

It may be as well to state here that our earliest Church 
register is 1580, our earliest old rate book entry 1743, and 
our earliest Vestry meeting minute record 1698. 
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A list of the names of those who signed the minutes of the 
Vestry meetings at different times will serve as a link which 
will connect us with the remote past. These have been taken 
from the old books in the possession of the local Parish 


Council. 


1724.—Thos. Player, William Sartain, Thos. Hyfield, Robert Cross 
Geo. Bryce, Richard Bayly, Samuel Bampton, Henry Smith, 
Benjamin Dobbins. 


1725.—(In addition to the above)—John Mereaith, Cyrus Guest, 
Robert Nichols, Jno. Whitwood, Thomas Tillie, Robert Rich, 
Chas. Emerson, Samuel Simmons, Jno. Tanner, Wm. Stone, 
and others. 


1738.—Chas. James, Nathaniel Arthur, Edgar Guest, Jno. Andrews, 
Thos. Bayley, Jno. Betts, Edward Gitto, Stephen Watts, 
Daniel Wattley, Moses Llewellyn, Robt. Guest, Robt. Webb, 
Henry Davis, Wm. Hedges, Jno. Parker, Will Churchill, Isaac 
Gibbs. 


1740.—Robert Bishop, Wm. Sartain, Jno. Betts, Benjamin Rome, 
Abraham James, Thos. Hawkins, Wm. Coleman, Stephen 
Maberly, Isaac Powell, Edgar Guest. 


1750.—Abraham Webb and Robert Emet, Church Wardens; John 
Parker, Overseer ; Robert Bishop, Jno. Betts, Thos. Moreman, 
Jos, Hawkins, Harness Emerson, Christopher Bryan. 


1760.—Richard Bryant and Wm. Bryant, Church Wardens; Wm. 
Lennott, Overseer: Samuel Sartain, Stephen W atts, George 
King, Abraham Webb. 


1770.—Nicholas Harrison, Church Warden; Stephen Maberly and 
Thos. Hawkins, Overseers; Wm. Lutin, Richard Bryant, Chas. 
Emet, Jas. Jefferies, Wm. Bryant, Joseph Betts, Chris. Bryan, 
W. H. Winstone, Isaac Baugh, Y. S. Windle, Richard Stump, 
Richard Bayly, and others. 


1780.—Edward Nichols, Henry Watts, R. Bryant, S. Maberley, Nich. 
Harrison, Joseph Betts, W. Bryant, Henry Owen, Wm. Drew, 
Hugh Saunders, Jno. Webb. 


1785.—Thos. Jefferies, Church Warden; Thos. Shipley, Overseer; 
Jno. Betts, C. Emet, Wm. Boult, E. Nichols. 
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1790.—Stephen Shipley, Church Warden; Stephen Davis, W. H. 
Winstone, Samuel Gerrish, N. Harrison, Thomas Ody, W. 
Moberley, Wm. Boult, Thomas Churchill, Wm. Player. 


1795.--Geo. Gunter, Jno. Nangle, Thos. Churchill, Jno. Lanaway. 


1798.—Thos. Rutter, Edward Russell, Will. Harmar, John Gordon, 
Isaac Elton, Wm. Owen, Edward Gitto, E. Guest. 


1799.—-Chas. Bragge. 


1800.—Thos. Emet, Chas. Baber, Jno. Lewton, Daniel Nichols, Jos. 
Gibbs. 


1805.—Stephen Cave, Geo. Gunter, Wm. Churchill, Will. Harmar, 
Wm. King, Henry Watts, Jos. Mason Cox, Robert Lewis, Wm. 
Thomas, Jonathan Pendock, and others. 


1820.--Robert Croom, Edward Russell, W. Thomas, Jos. Gibbs, 
Thos. Emet, Wm. Emet, Jno. Churchill, Noah Hedges. 


1845.—Rev. Robert Brodie, Daniel Cave, Henry Stephen, General 
B. W. L. Sealey, Stephen Llewelyn, Jos. Peterson, Shad. 
Thomas, John Hawkins, Jas. Green, Jonathan Pendock, and 
others. 


1890.—Rev. Geo. Alford, W. R. Webb, E. A. Young. 


LAST VESTRY MEETING, 1894.—Rev. Geo. Alford; Geo. Lane and 
C. B. Cryer, Church Wardens; Samuel Nichols and Henry 
Turner, Overseers ; Philip Bennett, Vestry Clerk. 


Exit Vestry; enter Parish Council. 
In these same books are found curious and quaint entries, 
such as the following :— 


Item. 1724— 

“It is agreed that the Church Wardens dos have a rate a 
quart part of a hundred and twelve pounds taken out of the poor 
book, it being a five quarter rate, three months of the year 1723, 
and that they, the Church Wardens, shall not lay out any more 
money in any extraordinary expense, and what money is left 
shall be restored to ye next Church Wardens. 

“It is agreed that there be three shillings spent at this 
parrish meeting.” 


These are taken verbatim from the old book, spelling 


included, 
N 
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Jtem.—At a meeting of Church Wardens, Overseers, Parishioners 
and Landowners, August 9, 1764, it was resolved : 


“That whereas it hath been usual for some time past for the 
officials to meet at a Public House for the transaction of 
parochial business, and that all expenses incurred were thrown 
upon the rates ; to prevent this expense it was decided to build 
a Vestry Room in the church yard for the transaction of such 
parochial business as was necessary, and untill such room is 
ready all future meetings be held in ¢he Parish Church. 


An item records a parish meeting at the Swan, Mangots- 
field, 1760; and another at the White Lion in 1758. 


Item. June 20, 1732— 
“Ordered that the Overseers do look out for some careful 
woman that will undertake to tend and take care of as many of 
the Parish Children as the Parish shall think fit to put to her.” 


Another item of 1724 is signed by Richard Bayley, 
Christopher Fowler, Wm. Churchill, Andrew Powell, 
Stephen Watts. 


Item. 1765— 

“A complaint is entered against Mr. Thomas Bayly, of 
Moorend, ‘That he did make pits and carry away soil and turf 
at Bury Hill, and did become a nuisance to his neighbours 
thereby.’ If he did not desist, and fill in the said holes and pits, 
the Parish will cause an indenture to be lodged against him for 
deprivation of the rights of the said Parishioners.” 


Jtem (beautifully written). March 26, 1769— 

“This day, during the service of the Church, John Emet, 
mason, was elected and admitted Clark of Mangotsfield 
Church, by order of the Rev. Mr. Rainstorp, Minister of the 
Parish, in the room of Thomas Collings, deceased, by me, 
Christopher Haynes, Curate.” 


Item. 1778-- 
“The third bell being broken, it is agreed that it should be 
new cast, and that a proper person be consulted to ascertain 


the cost. 
CHRIS. HAYNES, J7777ster. 


Ep. ANDREWS, Church Warden.” 
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Item. 1805 — 
“Resolved that Mr. W. Harman, Solicitor, be allowed 
£5 5s. od. a year for attendance at the Vestry Meetings.” 
“Resolved that the particular Acts of Parliament relating to 
Parish Officers be put in force; and that any Parish Officer 
not attending the Parish Meeting shall be fined for non- 
attendance.” 
Item. 1805— 


“Resolved that the Vestry Meeting be held at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and that any person coming in so late as eleven 
shall not be allowed to vote at such Vestry Meeting.” 


Item. 1806— 


“Resolved that Mr. W. Jefferies, Surgeon, be appointed the 
Medical Officer of the Parish.” 


“Resolved that 5/- be allowed Mary Webster for inoculating 
her children, but that in future no allowance be made to those 
who do not inoculate with cow pox.” 

Item. , 1817— 

“ Resolved to have no Vestry Clerk owing to the distressing 
times.” 

“Resolved that no person do suffer any pig or horse or asses 
to run in the street or lanes of the Parish, on pain of paying to 
the way ward (szc) Sixpence for each pig, &c., and we do order 
the way ward for the time being to impound the same.” 

It is not necessary that we should further trace the de- 
tailed history of our parish through its various generations. 
Enough has been given to show the drift of the whole. 
Matters went on in much the usual way from year to year, 
with nothing very extraordinary or startling to break the 
usual routine of the people’s lives. So that from the 18th, 
we quickly passed to the days of the 19th century. We may 
say that we have a full account of the parochial proceedings 
during these years, but any further notice of them would 
only be a tedious bore, as they are all more or less of a dead 
level, common-place, monotonous character—so much raised 
by such and such a rate from so-and-so; so much laid out 
on so many persons at such and such times; Mr. this, and 
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Mr. that, churchwarden; and Mr. so-and-so, overseer. This 
is the sum and substance of the records repeated year after 
year. We have already given a short reswmé of the chief 
changes as regards the advent of new people into the parish, 
and a consequent change of estates, and also a long list of 
various names. A reference to the Ecclesiastical chapter will 
supply the information respecting the continuous changes by 
death in our parish. Imperceptibly, however, “Our Parish” was 
slowly emerging into a more cultivated and civilised condi- 
tion; the various agencies abroad were raising us, as they 
were raising other parts of the country. We can trace 
improvement on every hand as one nears the days of the 
opening of the 19th century. By this time (1800) the parish 
had grown considerably, and its authorities began to bestir 
themselves, in order that they might bring themselves into 
line with regard to the advances of the times. In 1811 
there were great searching of heart respecting certain road- 
making and encroachments by various parties. Certain 
resolutions are strange reading nowadays, but we refrain 
from quoting them owing to their rude, rough, and personal 
character. 

Very great alterations were made with regard to the old, 
and the making of new roads in our parish. Boundary walls 
are also a feature of this date, and we have in these minute 
books, the same vigorous, strong-worded protests and resolu- 
tions with regard to encroachments in this matter. 

As early as 1770, at a Vestry meeting of this date, a most 
important step was taken in respect of better accommoda- 
tion for the poor. By the powers of Acts of Parliament 9 
George I., “ premises were bought of Richard Bryant, Chas. 
Emet, Chas. Emet, jun., Jas. Betts, and Y. S. Windle, called 
‘The Ring of Bells, situate in thé lane or street called 
Mangotsfield Street, together with one other tenement next 
adjoining thereto, for the sum of £126, which said premises 
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were late the property of Geo. Jefferies, of the parish of 
Siston. Also one tenement or tenements next adjoining 
the said.‘ Ring of Bells’ for £57, which said tenements were 
the late property of James Jefferies, of this parish. The 
assembled Vestry decided to buy and appropriate as by law 
allowed, and specified that £200 should be borrowed for the 
said purpose.” ‘This is the original poor house arrange- 
ment for the parish, with the premises as the property of the 
said parish. Formerly houses were rented, and the paupers 
were boarded out. 
An item of 27th July, 1770, is worth recording : — 


“Tt is resolved that the Church Wardens and Overseers of the 
Poor of the said Parish of Mangotsfield, and their successors for 
the time being, do immediately cause to be made a sufficient 
number of letters of the initial names of the Parish of Mangots- 
field of red cloth, and cause the same to be sewed or affixed upon 
the right arms of the uppermost garment, gown, or coat of the 
sundry paupers and others which they shall, or may relieve, or 
éause to be relieved, from time to time ; and that they shall not 
relieve any one person or persons whatsoever who will not wear 
the said badge or mark of distinction, or who shall by any means 
tear the same badge or refuse to show the same when thereunto 
(séc) required by the said Church Wardens and Overseers, and 
that also the said Church Wardens and Overseers do not upon 
any account presume to relieve any person whatsoever not con- 
forming to this order, as they will answer it at their peril.” 


At their next meeting for relief—August, 1770—each item 
has a note added, “ He agreeing to wear the badge,” “ She 
accepting the badge.” Some, however, rebelled. No. 31 
reads thus :— 


“That Widow be immediately compelled to quit the 
Poorhouse, and be by no means permitted to inhabit in the said 
house, she refusing to wear the badge, and that if she is refractory 
she shall be brought before the Justice of the Peace, to be dealt 
with as the law directs. 


There are many cases of this kind, and, curious to relate, 
all such insubordination is on the part of the women paupers, 
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who refused to wear the badge. To our mind, the women 
were more manly than the male species in regard of this 
despotic branding of the poor. 

In 1833 the matter of poor house accommodation is the 
burning question of the day. The original old poor house, 
which is still standing, was not large or convenient enough 
for the demands of the parish. This old structure, which 
still stands to the east of the old burial ground, is thus 
classified in the records :— 


OLD POOR HOUSE. 


Powell’s House. 

Edward Cole’s House. 

Governor's House. 

Large Premises in front, inhabited, Pritchards and others. 
Pin Factory behind. 


Rrioee arete ety 


A committee was appointed to go into the matter and to 
report. This was done, and the committee having visited 
other places to inspect recently-erected poor houses—Wick- 
war, etc—gave in their report, in consequence of which a 
new poor house was built at a cost of £1,100, and “ three acres 
of ground allotted on Mangotsfield common.” This was 
completed in 1835, and the old poor house was sold to Mr. 
E. Russell for £240. The name of Mr. Knapp figures largely 
in connection with the catering for this new poor house. 

Very soon there was an amalgamation of parishes for 
poor law purposes (1836), and owing to certain determina- 
tions of the amalgamated body with regard to the erection 
of a new poor house at Keynsham for the combined “ union,” 
there were solemn and serious protests, complaints, and 
memorials from our parish. In the minute books are copies 
of these memorials, where the memorialists set forth their 
pitiful story in most dismal terms. 

They record the fact that they had but recently built a 
large poor house out of the rates at a cost of 41,100, and 
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prayed both the Governmental authorities and the combined 
Union powers not to erect new premises at Keynsham, but 
to utilise some already in existence in Syston. They even 
go so far as to say that, owing to the enormous burden of 
the rates, many of the ratepayers were “ poorer than the 
paupers they relieved.” However, the authorities built their 
structure at Keynsham, and our people had to do the best 
they could. After the amalgamation of parishes, the new 
building on Mangotsfield Common was rented by Mr. Bissex. 
It is now let out in tenements, and is still the property of 
the parish. The poor law amalgamation arrangements of 
those days were in force until the year 1894, when there 
were great and far-reaching alterations introduced into 
parochial arrangements throughout England and Wales. As 
regards the principle of amalgamation, that is the same; 
but as regards the local parochial power and jurisdiction, 
there are great changes. 

Since 1894 (the Local Government Act) the old liabilities 
and powers of the Vestry are vested in the Parish Council, 
with the exception of strictly Church affairs; 1894 saw the 
end of the old Vestry meetings, with all their liabilities, 
power, and responsibilities. Whether the new will be 
better than the old, remains to be proved. At any 
rate, the old state of things served the emergencies of 
the time for many a generation, and did good and valiant 
service in dark and troublesome days. It will be sufficient 
commendation for the new if, after so long and tedious a 
trial, it will deserve an equal amount of praise. Change is 
not necessarily improvement. 

Since the Local Government Act of 1894 there have been 
formed in connection with various combined parishes the 
Warmley Out-relief Union and the Warmley Rural District 
Council, for the purpose of carrying out certain provisions 
of the said Act. These may not be of general interest, so we 
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will not burden these pages with details. Any person 
anxious to be informed on this matter can consult the “ Year 
Book,” compiled by the learned Clerk to the Guardians, Mr. 
Seymour Williams, solicitor, Warmley. Through his kind- 
ness I am able to give the following list of officials connected 
with the present civil administration of this, “Our Parish.” 

It will be seen that we have four kinds of representatives 
other than Parliamentary : 1, County Council (1); 2, District 
Council (4); 3, Guardians (4); 4, Parish Council (15). Such 
elaborate arrangements ought to make us _ thoroughly 
satisfied, contented, and prosperous. 

Taken from the Parish Year Book :— 


MANGOTSFIELD. 


Overseers — 


J. W. NICHOLLS, Soundwell. 
ISAAC BRIMBLE, Staple Hill. 
C. B. CRYER, Mangotsfield. 
HENRY TURNER. Staple Hill. 


Assistant Overseer—LEWIS BALL. Staple Hill. 


Parish Councillors— 


Chairman. J. W. NICHOLLS. 
Vice-Chairman. HENRY BRIDGMAN. 


DOWNEND WARD. 


Rev. C. CROUCHER. Staple Hill. 
J. HoLr, Downend 

JOHN Cousins, Eastville. 
HENRY BRIDGMAN, Downend. 
J. BABER, Downend. 

SAMUEL NICHOLS, Downend. 

1. BRIMBLE, Staple Hill. 
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MANGOTSFIELD.—- Continued. 


SOUNDWELL WARD. 


SAMUEL COLES Soundwell. 

J. Lone, Staple Hill. 

C. CHILDS, Soundwell. 

J. W. NicHOLLs, Soundwell. 
MANGOTSFIELD WARD. 


GEORGE Davis, Mangotsfield. 
W. H. NICHOLLS, 7-3 
S. S. POWELL, 3 

Clerk to Parish Cotunectl— 
LeEwIs BALL. 


District Councillors and Guardians— 


Rev. C. CROUCHER, Staple Hill. 
S. NICHOLLS, Downend. 

F. C. FAWKES, Mangotsfield. 

J. MILLARD, Staple Hill. 


Parochial Committee— 
Formed under the Public Health Act, 1875), 
Consisting of the Rural District Councillors and Parish Councillors. 


Meetings, 1st and 3rd Mondays at 7.15 p.m., at the Parochial 
Offices, Staple Hill. Telephone, 6,512. 


OFFICERS, SALARY. 

Clerk— SEYMOUR WILLIAMS. Staple Hill £30. 
Surveyor— H. M. BENNETT, oe £70. 
Fees. 


Engineer for acy . 
Sewage oat W. LEMAITRE 


Waywarden— 


CuHas. PENDOCK, Mangotsfield. 


County Councillor— 


CHAS. PENDOCK, Mangotsfield. 
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The following report just published gives the names of 
parishes at present included in this union, and also the various 
amounts disbursed in poor relief in the different areas for 
1896-1897, and the lump sum for the whole. 


THE WARMLEY OUT-RELIEF UNION. 


OUT-DOOR POOR. 


Amount Amount 
No. for No. for 

Paupers Half-year, Paupers Half-year, 

relieved. 1896. relieved. 1897. 

Parish. fy 8;s Os Ree hi 
Bitton - = Ae his QO 1S Th On! TRL (O08 
Hanham - Bis REO seat 18 16 6 Gis. 36 10 9 
Kingswood = 9290) = “AROS: 0-206.) RIGO —6. 
Mangotsfield - 246 - 50413 5% - 270 - 532 I 9% 
Oldland~ - SR be + ERT (og Bas 8 - 68 11 1% 
Siston - = gO TOA eR eG = = °F paeimeens 2° Gas ean 
757 1,411 12 9% 790 1,514 17 OK 


The combined union comprises six parishes, with eighteen 
Guardians, of which number Mangotsfield supplies four, viz., 
Rev. C. Croucher, Rev. G. A. Webb, Messrs. C. B. Cryer 
and F. C. Fawkes. (March, 1898.) 


CHAPTER VIL 


Matters Fndustrial, 


E regret to have to record that, as far as Mangotsfield 

is concerned, we have no large industry which 

might be classed as our “staple trade.” The bulk of our 
parishioners get their daily bread in other parishes, chiefly 
in Bristol and Kingswood. Various branches of industry 
have had a slight footing here from time to time, but never 
such a footing as to give employment to any very large 
number of the people. Our most prosperous days in this 
respect were nearly 300 years ago, when our population 
was very much smaller and a certain industry in full swing. 
But more of this anon. Our earliest record of a parochial 
industry is that of the “Charnell’s Mills,” rebuilt by Sir 
Thomas Berkeley on his Rodway Manor estate in 1525 A.D. 
He also made the “Charnell’s Pool” for the purpose 
of a mill pond. The “ Charnell’s” are still with us, and so 
is the small brook that encircles the hill, which used to 
supply both pond and mill. This is also the boundary of 


our parish between us and Bitton. This was a flour mill, 
211 
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and was,a bone of contention in the Berkeley family for 
years, particularly between Lady Annie Berkeley (the }.P.), 
and Sir Maurice Berkeley, her husband’s brother, and Sir 
Nicholas Poyntz, of Iron Acton. Ancient records speak of 
the “Mangotsfield Mill” on the south side of Rodway Hill, 
and the old maps show a large pond there. The lane that 
leads up to Kingswood from below here is still called 
“Fishing Lane,” because this pond was sometimes called “the 
fish pond.” Ancient maps speak of this pond as the “dam” 
made by Mr. Jno. Meredith, who owned Rodway Manor 
after the Berkeleys. There is still a large stream here which 
runs due west, and which joins the Charnell’s brook at the 
bottom of “ Hot Water Lane,” and thence flows south, under 
a tiny bridge towards Warmley and the Avon. Near this 
was “Colston’s Tinnings,” or spelter works. This is also 
shown on the old maps. A piece of pasture here is still 
called “ The Tinnings,” or “ Tynings.” This spelter works 
was similar to those at Warmley Tower and “Made for 
Ever,” or New Cheltenham. The spelter refuse abounds in 
the locality, and goes by the name of “slag.” It is a sort of 
brick, black and smooth, like molten glass, and as hard as 
granite. These are of various shapes, and were thus pur- 
posely moulded from the refuse of the spelter, or “ black 
Jack.” This cinder, when hot, was run into various moulds ; 
when cool they were used for building and other purposes. 
The “slag” is found in nearly all the old buildings in the 
neighbourhood, and they seem as hard now as the day they 
were carried from the works. For “quoins” and “ toppers ” 
nothing can equal them. The elements seem to have no 
decaying influence upon them. The writer can well 
remember a small one-storied house at the top of Soundwell 
Lane, and which was also on the Kingswood main road, 
built entirely of this “slag,” in large square blocks about 
2ft. by ft. and gin. wide. It stood on the opposite corner 
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of Richmond Terrace, and was occupied by one Robert 
Lane. The wall bounding the small garden had a “ slag” 
topping, and the wall itself was of concrete and “ cinders.” 
The works from whence these “ 
and gone, but the “ slags ” 


slags” came are vanished 
seem as though they would last 
for ever. Hat-making was at one time an industry of 
Downend. There was a hat factory in “ Taylor’s Lane,” off 
Betts’ Barton, now Buckingham Place, Salisbury Road. It was 
carried on by Mr. Thos. Taylor, hence the name of the lane. 
There are people still alive who worked at this trade on 
these premises. Frampton Cottrell and Oldland were the 
great centres of the hat industry. There was a hat factory 
at Bromley Heath. The house now called “Ivy Cottage” 
is a remnant of it. It extended a long way towards the 
east of the present house, and even included the well that 
now stands at some distance in the field. At one time 
these premises were struck by lightning, and so badly 
damaged that the very floors were torn up. It is now a 
part of Mr. Henry Bridgman’s farm; and he informed me 
that they had to be very careful when ploughing near the 
house because of the old foundations which are still in the 
ground, 

Nail-making was once an item of the trade of Downend. 
It was carried on for years by the late Mr. Thos. Holder, 
and the old nailmaker (John Burgess) has only just gone 
to his long home. Pin-making was at one time an impor- 
tant parochial industry. There were pin factories at 
Mangotsfield, Downend, and Soundwell, and there is still one 
at Staple Hill, though it is no longer working. The 
proprietor of this last factory died in 1896. There was a pin 
factory just behind the original old poor house at Mangots- 
field—that is, behind the premises used before they built 
their poor house on Mangotsfield Common in 1833-4. 
There was a pin factory just below the Green Dragon in 
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Downend. The building was afterwards used as a mixed 
school. Mrs. Werrit lived on the premises for years after 
the school was removed to the new school buildings near the 
Downend Church. This is where Mrs. Biggs taught for so 
long. There was a large pin and comb factory in Sound- 
well, in what is now called Colston Street. It was then 
called Dobson’s Lane, because it was Mr. Dobson’s factory. 
This factory is marked on the old survey map of 1857. It 
has since been a blue factory, and is now connected with 
the shoe trade. But most of the old premises were burned 
down in Mr. Millet’s time, some twelve yearsago. Soundwell 
was intimately connected with the pin industry. Even 
as late as thirty years ago the lanes of Soundwell echoed 
and re-echoed with the thumping sound on the “ pin block ” 
as the pin head was crushed on to the “ shank” by the lever 
and weight used for this purpose. Indeed, window seats 
were sometimes used for “pin blocks,” and there is now a 
house in Soundwell with a window seat which is filled with 
tiny holes where pin “shanks” once stood to have their 
heads put on. This is the house occupied by Mrs. Pitman, 
No. 1, Morley Road, formerly Lower Soundwell Road. The 
house stands back in its own garden on the left-hand side 
of the road. 

The Charlton and Lambert pin factory at Kingswood 
gave employment to Soundwell people, as also did that of 
Bennett and Munro, of the same place. Women and chil- 
dren were principally employed im this industry. 

There is an old iron works at the north-west of Downend, 
down near the water side. Tools and certain iron imple- 
ments were made here, and no workman would use any 
other than the goods of the “ Frenchay works.” It was owned 
by a Mr. Brown, and afterwards by the Frenchay Iron Com- 
pany. It is one of the mills on the Frome, whose water 
provided the motive power for the various machinery. It 
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is now a pleasant summer resort in the shape of Tea 
Gardens, called the Cleve Tea Gardens. Boats, etc., are kept 
upon the river, and large parties come out of Bristol 
picnicing, etc., etc. Another iron works stood on the right- 
hand piece of ground further down the river, quite close to 
Frenchay Bridge. It was owned and carried on by Mr. 
Thos. Morgan Hobbs. His little yard was at the extreme 
corner of the parish, on the right-hand side of Frenchay 
Bridge ; and, strange to relate, this little old yard is there 
still, all walled around and divided off from the surrounding 
wood. The door through which the yard was entered is 
still in the wall, but is no longer used. The family of Hobbs 
lived just over the river. One lived on the left hand in the 
low-lying cottage, now a Tea Garden, kept by Mr. Bullock ; 
another lived in the house in our parish on the island to the 
right called Fern Cottage, also a Tea Garden; and the 
other, T. M. Hobbs, lived in the large house just beyond 
the Frenchay Iron Works, on the right hand, in the big 
doors that face one as you go up the lane. This house is 
still standing, and has a very fine garden by the river-side, 
all walled in from the adjoining fields. 

File cutting was, until quite recently, carried on at the 
little old historic mill at Moorend. We say historic because 
artistic sketches of this scene have found their way all over 
the world. Here the motive power was again the river 
Frome. At Moorend there was at one time a malt house 
and brewery, owned by a Mr. Tuckett; this is now a 
country residence, called The Elms. On Staple Hill, now 
the site of Cliff View, was a soap and candle works, the 
property of Mr. Hobbs. A very high chimney stack stood 
here forty years ago—it was sixty feet high. Both factory 
and stack were taken down, and the materials used in 
building the adjacent houses. We have the big factory 
with us still. It has had a varied experience. It was originally 
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a flour mill; then it changed into a millpuff factory, 
afterwards into a shoe factory, and is now a currier’s 
premises. The stone industry has played a most prominent 
part in our commercial history from the earliest days. True 
to our traditional name—“ Maen ”—we have abundance of 
stone, and this of the most superior quality. This industry 
has been from time immemorial a most extensive and lucra- 
tive enterprise. The whole north-western bounds of our 
parish—that is, the parts that follow the course of the river-— 
is one vast succession of quarries. Our western boundary 
is still the site of four very large quarry enterprises. The 
“Camps” have the remains of large quarries on them ; 
there are three opposite the Horse Shoe at Downend. There 
are large quarries near the Midland line to the south of Hill 
House, Staple Hill. In olden times there were tremendous 
quarries on the right-hand side of “ Grandmother’s Leap,” 
just opposite the “Lodge” gates. There were large 
“quars” in Church Lane, in the last field which formed our 
eastern boundary there. Even the square field opposite 
the Cedars at Downend was once a quarry. Old records 
speak of a “quar” on Golding’s Hill—the ground opposite 
Lincombe Barn. Our local stone is unsurpassed for quality 
and size. Stones have been dug for drinking troughs out of 
the “Horse Shoe” quarry 35ft. long, and the writer has seen 
troughs from this same place 20ft long. Quarries have 
abounded all over the parish, and in olden times (1600) the 
stones were raised by means of pits or shafts driven into 
the ground. The shoe trade never had a very large or firm 
footing in our midst. A large number of our people are 
in this trade, but they depend upon other parishes for their 
work. A flour mill stood in “ Bett’s Barton,” and was owned 
by a Mr. May. It afterwards was changed into a saw mill, 
and was then owned by Mr. Baglin. Here the timber which 
came off the Hill House estate was cut and made into boxes 
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for the tin industry in Cornwall. There was a large mill 
pond attached to the works, though the motive power was 
steam. A rank of houses now occupy the site, just to the 
left of the stile which leads up to Staple Park. The shop 
on the corner stands on the site of the old mill pond. 
During the recent sewer operations this old mill pond was 
“tapped,” and gave no end of trouble. There was also in 
this “barton” a malthouse, owned by a Mr. John Jones 
and others. This is now a row of cottages, running north 
and south, with the gable end facing the main road. 
Opposite the “Horse Shoe” was a large wheelwright’s, 
smith’s, and saw-pit concern, carried on by Mr. Gay. These 
trades were all in the same yard. The saw-pit and wheel- 
wright’s shop were on the left-hand side of the long “barton,” 
which is still within the big doors. This shop was a 
two-storied building, the ruins of which still remain. 
The smith’s forge stood at the right-hand corner of the 
gate as you entered. This stands still, only that in these 
olden days there were two windows in the wall which faced 
the road. The old low building nearly opposite the Downend 
Post Office were the showrooms belonging to this enter- 
prise. These works passed into the possession of the late 
Mr. Thos. Holder, and were by him transferred to the other 
side of the road. The smithy industry alone has survived 
the changes of time. This Mr. Gay made the gates for 
one of the Bristol Docks. There was formerly a smith’s 
shop where Mr. William Harris’s grocer’s shop now stands 
in Cleve Road, in Downend ; it was owned and carried on 
by Mr. Robert Turvey, and a Mr. John Hale worked for 
him. The northern and eastern parts of the parish are 
purely agricultural, being composed of fine grazing farms, 
of which more by-and-bye. One industry we have left until 
last for the very opposite reason to its being least. It was 


by far the most extensive and valuable of any that has 
6) 
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ever been in the parish, by far the most important, by far 
the most ancient, and by far the most interesting. We mean 
the coal industry. 

In 1606 an ordinance was made by the City of Bristol 
as to the sale and measure of stone coal. A petition (James 
I.) was made by the Mayor and Commonality of Bristol to 
the Privy Council, in which it is stated that the poor “ doe 
only use to burne stone coals alias sea coale in their houses, 
which coale they have had from Kinges Woodde and other 
places.” Complaint is made that one A. P. “ has engrossed 
all the coale pyttes whereby the price is enhanced, and hath 
cutte and diminished the sackes of such as used to bring 
coale to the said cytie”—Bristol. (Ricart’s Kalendar, p. 84.) 

In 1566 a letter to Sir William Cecil says that “at Bristoll 
all manner of fewell is good cheap, a myne of sea cole being 
allso within ij. myle of Bristoll” (Ibid). 

In olden days the “Maior of Bristoll” regulated both the 
measure and price of the Forest coal. 

“Most places in Gloucestershire within ten miles of Bristol 
are full of coal mines. Lay a line on the terrestral globe 
from the mouth of the Severn to Newcastle, and so round 
the globe, and coal is found within the degrees of that line, 
and scarce anywhere else in the world” (Atkyns). 

“There is plenty of coal dug within the parish”— 
Mangotsfield. (Atkyns.) 

Coal was dug in the Chase as early as 1200. In 1272 the 
use of coal was forbidden, because of the nuisance of the 
smoke. A considerable belt of Kingswood Forest, about 
four miles wide due north and south, has always been 
known as the “great coal field of Bristol.” Coal-digging 
was from very early times carried on within the Chase, and 
it gradually increased until nearly the whole area was filled 
with various centres of operation. At first only what was 
called “sea cole” was dug in small quantities; but after 
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the days of Edward VI. (1549) coal-digging became a 
subject of great consideration by the authorities. After 
the Restoration (1660) coal-mining in the Forest became 
a general occupation; indeed, it was quite given over to 
this class of industry. At this date the whole Forest area 
was cut up and divided into the “liberties” of various 
claimants—so called because the Lords of Manors claimed 
liberty to cut wood or dig coal over a certain area as a 
portion of their several Manorialrights. In 1670 the following 
had “liberties” in the Chase: Sir John Berkeley, Thomas 
Chester, Sir John Newton, William Player, Thomas 
Townsend, Creswicke, Wickens, Earl of Rochester, and Lord 
Stafford. The west “ liberties” were the largest. The total 
number of coal pits actually in the Forest in 1669 were 73 : 
Berkeley “liberty,” 6; Player’s “liberty,” 3 ; Newton’s first 
“liberty” (Made for Ever), 6, in his second “liberty,” 7; 
Rochester's second and third “ liberties,” 19 ; Newton’s third 
“liberty,” 23; Chester’s “liberty,” 8. Down to 1780 most 
of the possessions had been retained since 1660. We must 
now leave the general consideration of this fascinating 
subject as a whole, and confine our attention to the two 
“liberties” which lie within our own parish. Sir John 
Newton’s first “ liberty” included what we now call Sound- 
well, and Mr. W. Player’s “liberty” included what is now 
the smaller area of Mangotsfield parish (1899). The 
Creswicke memorandums, which Mr. Ellacombe has pre- 
served, give us invaluable information at first hand respecting 
these “liberties.” They are curious little square records, all 
neatly written by hand, going into most minute details with 
regard to the ownership and division of each “liberty.” 

Sir John Newton was the Lord of the Manor of East 
Hanham, and lived at Barr’s Court, on that estate. The 
Newton Chapel in Bristol Cathedral belongs to this family. 
We may state here that the names of those who were the 
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chief defendants in the various actions at law respecting 
the Chase of Kingswood and this coal industry were as 
follows: Sir John Newton, Francis Creswick, Sir John 
Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, William Player, John Meredith, 
and Philip Langley—all of them intimately associated with 
our parish. In this Newton’s first “liberty” of 210 acres 
were 20 pits, which are given as follows in this Creswicke's 
memorandum : — 

Newton, 2. 

Nicholas Worrall, 2. 

Francis Sweet, 2. 

Henry Willis, 2. 

Francis Reed, 2. 

Robert Coole, 4. 


Wn. Fry, 3. 
All made since 1684. 


John Potter, 1. 
Edward Stone, 1. Now sinking. 
Robert Jones, 3. Made since 1684. 


I have given this note just as it occurs in the Ellacombe 
MSS. Evidently the dear friend who made this originally 
made a miscalculation, as the total pits is 22, not 20. 


Pits unwrought and dangerous in ye chase in 1684, according 
to Wm. Brain’s affidavit :— 


Newton - : 10 
Chester . - 21 
Player - - 4 
Berkeley - - 21 

56 


Another list is thus given :— 


NEWTON’S LIBERTY, 1684. 


Newton, Io. 

Henry Iles, 2. 

Nicholas Worrall and Poynz Smith, 2. 
Wm. Fry and Wm. Lere, 2. 

Francis Sweet and Edward Gifford 7. 
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Francis and John Reed, 2. 

Francis Reed and Poynz Smith, 3. 

T. Ball E. Stone, and Roger Jones, 2 and 1. 

1 pitt dangerous at ye “Owl’s Head.” 

Geo. Smith, Isaac Cool, Roger Harris, and David Cool hata 
3 pitts open. 

In course of time the Newton “ liberty” passed into the 
hands of the Players. Indeed, an old map of the “ liberties ” 
gives quite a large number of “ liberties ” as the property of 
Mr. Arthur Player, not only Newton’s, but others, in Han- 
ham, and Bitton and St. George. This possession passed 
from the Players to Charles Bragge, and we find by an 
extensive sale in 1790 this property became the possession 
of Mr. S. Whittuck, of Hannam Hall. This purchase has 
been noted in the chapter on Manors (Chap. IIT). 

By the kindness of Mr. F. E. Whittuck, the writer has 
been enabled to trace the connection of Mr. Bragge with 
these and other “liberties” formerly owned by the Players. 
It is not desirable that the whole details of Mr. Bragge’s 
connection with these pits should be given, because they are 
very similar to what is recorded respecting other proprietors. 
Just one or two items as specimens and as matters of 
interest. It is curious to read of the coaling lease of Mr. C. 
Bragge at Cleve Dale. This was confined to “a strip of 
land behind the house and garden.” We read of a road 
“towards Bragge’s pits,’ and of “Bragge’s causeway.” An 
indenture of 1806, in the possession of Mr. F. E. Whittuck, 
refers to a “ lease of coal works and ‘liberty’ of coal-mining 
for 58 years between the Hon. C. Bathurst (late Bragge) 
and Bennett of Mangotsfield, Stockholm of Bristol, and 
Hobbs of Stapleton. Terms relate to three veins of coal 
in Kingswood (?) in Mangotsfield parish, known as and called 
the ‘Cock, Hen, and Chick veins.” This is of special 
interest, as it has as a witness Victor Purdy, of whom we 
have written in Chapter II. 
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Mr. F. E. Whittuck has boxes full of the details of these 
and other coal works. Just one other item (there are a large 
variety of records of this kind) :— 


STAPLE HILL COAL Work. 


Carts of Coal landed from the Royalty of Samuel Whittuck, Esq 
from October 2nd, 1815, to March 30th, 1816 :—— 


On the South Side. 


Pen auied £8. 
6,817 Carts of Coal at 4d. - Say HS fer © aye 
Deducts for 81 qrs. Coal used for 
Engine @ 2/- - - - - Oe? HO 
105 10 4 
Lord’s Rent @ 1/6 - - Fel benty 
North Side. 
From January Ist to 20th, 1816: 
Berea Ce 
636 Carts @ qd. - - - Yo 720 
Deducts for 7 qrs. Coal vere at the 
Engine @ 2/-_ - - - - O14 0 
9 18 o 
Lord’s Rents @ 2/- - - o1Wm 9 
£8 18 o 


There are positively hundreds of sheets with subject 
matter of this kind. 

In 1779 a coaling lease for 60 years was granted Mr. S. 
Whittuck by Mr. C. Bragge extending over the whole of 
the Player estate of that date. This, however, was not 
large. This estate has been delineated in Chapter IIL, and 
can be referred to in detail. This arrangement was prior to 
the inclusion of the waste of the parish, which did not take 
place until 1787. (Cf. Chapter III.) It did not include-any 
right of coaling under the other separate estates, which 
had separate owners—not the Bromley estate, which was 
then owned by Richard Bayly; not the Bromley Heath 
estate, for this belonged to Mr. Windey ; not the Griffiths’ 
estate at Bromley, for this was in their family even then ; 
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nor what is now the “ Rutters,” at Bury Hill, for this was 
then Thos. Bayly’s ; not Cleve Hill Farm estate, for at this 
date this was the property of Rev. Stanton Dagge ; not the 
Lincombe estate, for this was then owned by William 
Jefferies ; not the Downend Farm estate, for this was in 
the possession of Mr. Geo. Fortescue; not the Baugh Farm 
estate, for this had three separate owners—Mrs. Jefferies, 
Mr. Harwood (Bury Hill), and Mr. Hale (Yew Tree); not 
the Cleve Lodge estate, for this was then Mr. Jas. Taylor's. 
In a word, nothing beyond the Players’ estate. In 1839 
this lease expired. I would refer the reader to the chapter 
on Manorial matters for further reference to the sale of the 
Manorial rights and its “ exceptions,” as stipulated in extant 
documents. 

In the early days of this century, and even up to forty 
years ago, the Whittucks carried on operations in Newton's 
“liberty,” where three principal pits were in operation, 
called the “Upper,” “Lower,” and “ Middle” pits. The 
writer has has most interesting conversations with old friends 
who “wrought” in these pits, notably William Wiltshire, 
Stephen Moreman, John Britton, Arthur Hendy, and 
William King. From them the following information has been 
gathered. These pits were 200 fathoms deep (400 yards). 
The “ Upper” pit was on the north side of what we now 
call Gladstone Street, between Mr. Samuel Bird’s and the 
late Miss Burchill’s. Strange to say, the old scaffolding on 
the top of this pit has only just fallen in (January, 1898), 
and is being replaced by Mr. John Britton, who worked in 
this very pit in days gone by. The old engine and house 
stood on the other side of the road, and it is only just lately 
that the remains have disappeared ; indeed, a part of the 
pit mouth still stands near the shaft, and the old engine 
pond is still in the field opposite. This “coal works” is 
marked in the parish map of 1857. 
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The “ Middle” pit was close to the house occupied by Mr. 
Hobbs, in Mr. Britton’s orchard, on the south-eastern con- 
fines of Downend parish, now called Cheltenham Road, 
formerly “Middle Pit Lane.” 

The “ Lower” pit was further down still on the south 
side of the confines of Mangotsfield old parish, now Station 
Road, formerly “ Lower Soundwell Road,” and much of the 
accompanying building still remains, though in ruins. Here 
stood the old engine-house and water pit. It is now all in 
“red ruins.” It is roofless and deserted, but we see here our 
old friends the “slags” in great abundance, as defiant and 
durable as the day they left “ Colston’s Tinnings,” quite 200 
years ago. 

There was for years a religious service held in the upper 
part of the old engine-house, and the lower part was a 
dwelling-house for a long time. The coal from the “ Upper ” 
and “ Middle” pits was mostly carried away for direct use. 
Certain men had large teams of donkeys and mules 
specially employed in this traffic. One man had a team of 50 
such animals. A well-known figure as a haulier was a Mr. 
Ben. Sparrow, who used to ride about on a little cob to 
direct his different men with their loads. The coal from 
the “Lower” pit was conveyed along a tram line through 
Siston Common by Warmley station (M.R.), thence via 
Willsbridge Hill to what was called “Londonderry,” and 
tipped into barges on the river Avon for transit to other 
localities. Long lengths of the tramway can still be seen 
near Warmley station, and the course of this mode of con- 
veyance can be traced nearly all the way. These pits con- 
tained about fourteen different veins; only nine of these 
were, however, profitably workable. The topmost vein is 
called “ Sheppard’s Vein.” This is the one that has been 
so largely worked by the various shallow pits which 
abounded in this “liberty.” 2, “Smiscol Vein,” varied in 
thickness from 2ft. to 4ft.; 3, “Slate Vein,” 2ft. thick; 4, 
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“Toad Vein,” 2ft. 6in. and 3ft. thick; 5, “Gallers in,” 
2ft. Oin. thick; 6, “ Great Vein,” 3ft. 6in. and 4ft. thick; 7, 
“ Therfer Vein,” 1ft. 6in. thick ; 8, “ Five Course,” 6ft. and 7ft. 
thick—{all these dipped to the north); 9, “Hard Venture 
Vein,” 3ft. Oin. thick (this dipped to the south). Along 
this vein the water ran right away to the lower pit, where 
it was pumped out by steam power. There was an open 
way between the three pits, so that one could walk from 
the lower pit to the “Upper whimsey.” There were 
about sixty men employed in each of the pits, and they 
went down in batches of ten in the “cart.” They worked 
from five a.m. to one p.m. for their “ shift.” Originally these 
pits were on the old “tub” system, but as the shaft got 
deeper steam power had to be employed. Even then the 
hauling line was a hemp rope six inches wide, made up of 
five or six “leach.” There were no guides down the shaft, 
and no covering for the “cart.” These pits were not very 
wet, and were considered quite safe as regards fire; hence 
the men worked with the naked light. The output of coal 
was most extensive. [I am told two men could send to bank 
sixteen tons ot coal a day, and in some of the veins not use 
a “stick of timber” for a month. Indeed, some of the 
colliers have told me that the only use they had for the 
“timber ” was “ to prevent the coal falling down.” The old 
friends who worked in these pits are loud in their praise of 
‘the “fine, hard, clean, beautiful coal” they used to get 
out, and they one and all confirm the opinion of the late 
Handel Cossham, Esq., M.P., that “the real coal bed of the 
‘liberty’ has never yet been touched.” One dear friend 
says “there is hundreds of millions of coal in the 
Soundwell ‘liberty’ yet.” I only wish I had space to give 
some of the interesting reminiscences of these clever old 
colliers. The reason that the pits are now filled with water 
is this: At one time the “bailey” went “ cribbing” after 
‘another man’s coal, and went beyond “bounds” towards 
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“Sheppard’s Vein” westward; but, alas! instead of 
finding Sheppard’s coal, he struck into Sheppard’s old 
level, and thus tapped the water and filled the Soundwell 
works. Now, even in the shaft of the upper pit, there are 
160 fathoms of water. Some of the old stables are still 
standing at Soundwell—now a dwelling-house. The 
counting-house is also in existence in a field to the south of 
the stables; this is also a dwelling-house. 

The timber “ barton ” of the pit was on the hill now called 
“Chip House,” and the rank of houses there which face 
Kingswood were formerly stables for these pits. There 
were no horses underground ; boys dragged the trams along 
harnessed with their “tuggers”—a kind of wide leather 
belt which went round the waist. By this means the coal 
was hauled to the bottom of the shaft. 

The old “waterman” is still alive and well (#899). It 
was his duty to keep the waterway clear from the lower pit 
to the “Upper Whimsey.” He informed the writer that 
he worked in these pits from a boy at 3d. a day till they 
were closed about forty years ago. None of the pit shafts 
are filled in; they are only scaffolded over. : 

In 1845 there was a serious accident in the upper pit. 
The rope of the “cart” broke; the “cart” fell 13 fathoms. 
The following were killed: Thos. Bird, William Bassett, 
Ben. Wiltshire, and John Porter. An inquest was held, with 
Mr. J. Hughes as chairman. The matter made a great stir 
at the time. As a whole, the history of this industry is 
remarkably free from serious accidents. 

Many other pits have been sunk and worked in this 
“liberty,” but they have only worked the upper seams of 
coal. Early in the century there were three other noted 
pits just near—the pits of Mr. Sheppard. They were on, 
and below Stanley Park—previously called “Ball's 
Common,” and before that “Sheppard’s Engine Common.” 
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There was a coal pit, a stone pit, and a water pit. The 
water pit was exactly on the Common, and some of the very 
oldest inhabitants well remember their parents speaking of 
the’ same. This is the Sheppard’s pits near which Mr. 
Pocock erected his tent, of which we have already written 
in Chapter II. 

The second “liberty” in our parish was that of Mr. 
William Player, all in Mangotsfield proper, containing 571 
acres. In the Ellacombe MSS. are the following notes :— 


“CoaL PITS OPEN IN PLAYER’S ‘LIBERTY,’ 1684. 
These are the Pit ‘Adventurers’ :— 
John Trotten, | 


John Sparrow, - by ‘Fishing Bottom’ — - - 7 pits 
Edward Parsons, | 

Jonathan ‘Tucker in ‘Brain’s Bottom’ - - - 5&2 
Isaac Coole and Jonathan Tucker in ye Rudges - 3 


Roger Cottle, | 


Richard Brain ieee “Kant Wood’ - - - 46 

Leonard Jacob. 

Jno. Stone. at ‘ Barrott’s Hill’ - - - I 

Walter Isles and John Isles - - - ra as 
27 


Thomas Ford, 1 quar working. 


PLAYER’S OWN ‘LIBERTY’ AT MANGOTSFIELD. 


Isaac Leonard, not now working, closed 4 years. 

Benjamin Tucker and Jno. Llewellyn, 4 pits open near Mangots- 
field Lane end. 

Robert Clare, 1 pit open near the ‘Three Oaks’ of Beam’s, not 
working. 

Jonathan Tucker, 1 open, not working, at the head of ‘Broad Fault,’ 
for ye preservation of his level; 4 pits working in ‘Garrott’s Mead,’ 
near ‘ Trinity Oak,’ and a level about 1 mile taken out of the ‘ Broad 
Fault’ level,” 


I have given this note; but Garrott’s Mead was not in 
Player's Mangotsfield Liberty. 


“Richard Beams a quar at Downing’s working.” 
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“ Account of Coal Pits working in the Chase 5th June, 1686 :— 
PLAYER’S FIRST ‘LIBERTY.’ 
Player and Tucker, 5. 


Walter Isles, 3. 


2 made since 1684. 
I 
Esau Cole, 3. 2 
5 


” ” 


” ” 


John Trotten, 6. 


” ” 


SECOND ‘LIBERTY.’ 


Player and Tucker, 4 old and 2 new since 1684.” 


A small note is given respecting the Mangotsfield 
“liberties” as a parish, thus :— 


ar p. Value, £210 4s. od. 
“ Liberty” in Mangotsfield; 571 0 o. Mangotsfield. Player’s. 
115 1 10. Soundwell. Newton’s. 


Another interesting item runs thus :— 


A note what pits (szc) in Kingswood Chase 1673. 
Ist. Respecting Mr. Chester’s “ Liberty.” 


Mr. Player's. Near Mr. Burgess’ house, 1 pit. 
In the bottom near Jo. Tyler’s, 2. 
Near the “ Owl’s Head,” 2. 


Sir John Newton’s “ Liberty.” 
Near Thos. Stone’s house, 2. 
Near Jo. Ball’s hedge, 1. 


Near Jonathan Tucker's work, 1. 
Near John Tyler’s house, 3. 


A foot-note asks this funny question: Who was this Player? 
Evidently the person making this note did not know. The 
evidence is not quite clear, but there is this note respecting 
a “liberty” in Mangotsfield :— 


Mr. Chester's “ Llberty.” 


In Mangotsfield Green, 1 pit. 

In ye bottom near ye said Green, 1 pit. 
Near Will Ploomer’s house, I pit. 

Near Thos. Hill’s house, 1 pit. 

In Peek’s Green, 1 pit. 
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In a long list of horses given as being in the ancient 
Chase, this is the list as far as our parish is concerned :— 


IN MAGGERSFELDE “ LIBERTY.” 


Thos. Lovell - - - 8 horses. 
Jno. Watkins - - Bi 
Richard Rich - - ; nee 
Andrew Beams iat 
Richard Beams Ps peg 
Thos. Beams BT hsh 
Wm. Prewett Tee 
Jno. Sutton Sates 
Thos. Wickwick Gyre sy 
Thos, Golden Bot oy 


40 

The coal industry of Mangotsfield has had a chequered 
career since the days of Sir John Newton and William 
Player. The Soundwell “liberty” is still in the hands of 
the Whittucks, and an old collier solemnly remarked to the 
writer, “It were a bad day's work for the Whittucks when 
the ‘bailey’ ‘’suaded’ them to leave Soundwell in favour 
of ‘Potters’ood.”” —Player’s “ liberty” remained in this 
family until the beginning of this century, Thomas Player, 
the last owner, acquiring many other possessions in the 
Chase, notably that of the Earl of Rochester’s at Hanham. 
In an old map of 1750 Player's “liberties” are severally 
marked. This was a map specially prepared for Mr. Arthur 
Player. It is of special interest also, because it contains 
certain landmarks of the old parish of those days. It has 
the extent of the “liberties,” the position of boundaries, the 
location of certain houses, and also the names of their 
occupants. 

Mr. Philip Langley, of Rodway Manor, owned this 
“liberty ” after the Players, but since the Players’ time the 
Mangotsfield pits have been comparatively idle. Some 
years ago Messrs. Buller and Brown carried on this coal 
enterprise. There was also a pit near Pomphrey carried on 
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by a Mr. Fryer, who kept the Crown Inn at Mangotsfield. 
Sundry and various efforts have been made, but nothing 
like the operations of the days of Player, Tucker, Meredith, 
and Langley. 

The old shafts abound even now in the parish. There 
are two or three in Mangotsfield itself. There is one on the 
Hill House estate, near the tram depot ; there is one on the 
west of Teawell Hill; there was one behind Mr. Jones’, the 
chemist, on Staple Hill; there was another near the “ big 
factory ” close to Mr. Hobbs’ soap works ; a shaft still exists 
in Four Acres Lane on Cleve Hill Farm ; there is a coaling 
lease mentioned in the Fee Farm deed as being behind 
Cleve Dale; and there were, even forty years ago, three 
iron pits working in the field below Dr. Skelton’s, called 
“The Nursery.” These were worked by the Ashton Vale 
Iron Company. Indeed, we have on every hand evidences 
of the coal-working industry, which was the one special 
commercial enterprise of “ Our Parish” in the days of long 
ago. 

We conclude this chapter by expressing our admiration 
of the skill with which these various pits were drained. One 
of the wonders of the old Forest area are these several 
water-courses for draining the pits, called “levels.” Prior 
to this century there were ten miles of “levels” in this 
locality, a considerable depth below the surface. The 
“new level” drained 36 pits—two “liberties,” one in 
Mangotsfield (old division) and one in Bitton. This is two 
and a half miles in length. There is an old “level” mouth at 
Warmley draining three miles of country. A “level,” 
coming out one mile north of “ Fishing Lane,” drains the 
whole north of Soundwell. The chief “levels” are 
“ Painter’s level,” “New level,” “ Player's level,” “Cool’s and 
Potter’s level.” There are 109 pits on these “ levels.” 

For matters respecting the agricultural industry, see the 
Semi-Manorial chapter (Chapter IV.). 


CHAPTER VII. 
Matters Antiquarian. 


E have no frowning medieval castle—not even its 
ruins—nor any ivy-clad walls of ancient priory, 
abbey, or monastery. Indeed, we never had anything of 
the kind in our parish beyond the nunnery of which Leland 
speaks. Lack of such ruins, or of any ruins, is a peculiarity 
of the ancient Forest area. It has been said: “It is curious 
to note that not a single ancient relic of any building, 
village, or ruin, or anything is found within this enclosure, 
while around it, on every side, are numerous ancient villages, 
whose histories carry us back to the Anglo-Saxon times.” 
However, in spite of this state of things we have some 
few interesting ancient associations which are worth a brief 
notice, and can justly be classified as “ Antiquarian.” 

We give the place of honour in regard of antiquity to 
the Roman outpost on Bury Hill, at the northern boundary 
of our parish, The Roman forces first appeared on these 
shores 55 B.C., then again in force A.D. 43. The later expe- 
ditions had for their object, not conquest and return, but 
subjugation, annexation, and permanent rule. In the reign 
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of the Roman Emperor Claudius, the Propreetor Ostorius 
was appointed General of the Roman Army in Britain. The 
inhabitants of this island were as yet unsubdued, and they 
caused the greatest annoyance and disturbance by their 
frequent and irregular attacks. Ostorius vigorously set 
himself to subdue these troublesome people. The southern 
part of the island soon owned his sway. He then marched 
against the “ Cangi” of Somerset. These subdued, he turned 
his attention to the “ Silures” of South Wales. Ostorius 
was prudent as well as valiant, and to him we owe the 
various fortified posts, or large camps, and the outlooks, or 
smaller camps, which abound in this locality. The vicinity 
of Bristol was his base of operation; here he returned after 
the memorable pitched battle against the “ Silures” under 
Caractacus (A.D. 54). 

“ The vestiges of the labours of Ostorius are still percep- 
tible in the vicinity of Bristol, where the ruins of the three 
Roman camps impress the mind of the antiquarian with 
enthusiastic veneration. A Roman station on the high 
banks of the Avon, consisting of three distinct camps, com- 
manded the river and circumjacent country for many miles. 
The principal of these camps was situated on Clifton Down ; 
another directly opposite, on the south-west bank of the 
Avon, called ‘ Bower-Walls’; and the third on the verge 
of Leigh Down, of smaller extent, on a projecting part of 
the bank, further down the river” (Evans’ Bristol History, 
29.) The system of chains of fortified camps on advan- 
tageous heights was carried out to perfection by the Roman 
power in Britain. In time the whole country was covered 
with a network of such places, which, together with various 
smaller outlook places, provided a means of communication 
from one end of the country to the other. Associated with 
these camps are the Roman roads, which ran the whole 
length of the island. At least one of these is in our parish, 
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and two others are quite near. One was the “ Via Julia,” 
which ran from Bristol (Caer Badon), via Hanham and 
Bitton, to Bath (Aqua Solis). Another was the “ Via 
Augustus,” or London Road, right through the Forest, over 
Kingswood Hill, and down through Warmley. Another was 
via Pucklechurch, “thence to Bury Hill on the Frome, thence 
to Almondsbury, Aust, or Oldbury, and so over the river 
Severn to the Roman camps on the other side.” These old 
Roman roads form a fascinating subject, but do not, as a 
whole, come within the scope of our present investigations. 

Our own camp was simply a Roman outpost. It has 
however, a deep foss and high agger. The view from here 
commands the whole country for many miles around. Any- 
one with a military instinct would at once see the great 
advantage of such a prominent position; therefore small 
wonder that it attracted the notice of Ostorius on his march 
towards Aust, from whence he crossed the Severn on his 
expedition against the “ Silures.” 

Omerod, in his “Venta Silurum” (Caerwent in Mon- 
mouthshire), says: “In Mangotsfield the camp of Berry 
Hill is shown to be of Roman occupation by coins in the 
possession of the Hon. C. Bathurst, who has a sketch of the 
supposed Roman line of way through this parish.” 

“At Bury Hill, also in the parish of Mangotsfield, is a 
small Roman camp attributed to Ostorius” (Storer, Del 
Glo.). 

“There is a small camp in this parish (Mangotsfield) with 
large ramparts and ditches” (Atkyns). 

“ A little way from the village is Bury Hill, with a deep 
foss and high agger, thrown up, it is supposed, by the 
Roman General Ostorius” (Braine, History of Kingswood 
Forest). 

There are other interesting features of our parish which, 


though not quite so generally historic, yet are locally of 
P 
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great importance, in the shape of the various “old homes ” 
of those who once acted their part in the drama of life 
with our parish as the stage of their existence. These we 
felt we should like to place on record. In Downend we 
have already noticed the demolition of the old home of the 
Windles, afterwards in the possession of Dr. Fox. The 
house opposite “Fystors Court” gate we have also spoken 
of. A farm house formerly stood back off the road near the 
new house which Mr. Cooksley, of Shortwood, put up some 
years ago. It was the home of Mr. Monks. One feature 
of this possession was a fine walnut tree, and the middle- 
aged people remember old Mr. Monks sitting under this 
fine tree and selling the walnuts off the same. In the year 
1743 a Dr. Coleman lived here, and Mr. C. James, of the 
“Fystors Court” family, before him. Mr. Cooksley had the 
homestead taken down, and he built Overndale Villa, now 
the property of Mr. William Bateman. The site of the old 
house is now the orchard of the new. Opposite Cleve 
Lodge gate, some distance back, behind Mrs. R. Bryant’s 
house, was the fine old homestead once occupied by Mr. 
J. M. Croome. It was a very fine edifice, and for some 
time went by the name of Green’s Farm, because a Mr. 
James Green once lived here. He was the engineer of the 
Bristol Docks. But Croome is the more historic association 
with the many, because this family is more intimately con- 
nected with this parish. This homestead was taken down 
by Mr. Metcalf, of Hill House, and the debris carted to a 
large hole which was then in front of Mrs. Bryant’s house. 
Near to this was another fine old place, which has only been 
taken down within this last ten years. It stood a little to 
the south of Croome’s Farm, and was for years the home of 
the Baptist ministers. Rev. John Foster lived here, as did 
also Dr. Caleb Evans and Rev. Mitchel. This was taken 
down by Mr. Shelper, and modern villas erected on its 
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land near the high road. While in this locality, we might 
mention that near here, in Bett’s “barton,” at its south-east 
end, there was an entrance to Hill House, with a fine fir 
plantation and large pond. This was all altered by Mr. 
Metcalf. Mr. Betts’ farmhouse still stands, and is in the 
- possession of a lineal descendant of the Russells who figure 
so largely in our parochial records. Mr. Blagdon Russell 
now owns and occupies the identical home of the late John 
Betts. One alteration is that the frontage of the house has 
been exactly reversed. It formerly faced the south ; now it 
faces the north. There have been great alterations on this 
property since the Russells acquired it. The old barns 
have been pulled down, and the rank of houses put up facing 
the road. The old malthouse is now three tenements, and 
the old saw and flour mill has been served the same. The 
farmhouse below—Park Farm—is not the old original 
house, but a new one built on the site of the old. Keeping 
up the Downend Road, one comes to the site of what was 
once the prettiest homestead of the parish. It was called 
The Hermitage, and has only just been taken down by 
the irrepressible hand of the modern builder. It stood 
within its own grounds, with a fine garden and large pad- 
dock adjoining “Brandy Lane,” now Clarence Road. 
Originally it,was three cottage tenements, but it was after- 
wards made one homestead, with a very pretty gabled roof. 
It had lawns and flower gardens, ornamental ponds, and 
specimens of drooping and other trees in abundance. Mr. 
Derbin Bryce lived here, and so did a Mr. Lanaway. In 
Mr. Vining’s time the place was at its best. It has now 
been altogether removed—not a stone remains in its original 
position, nor a remnant of the old state of things left as a 
memorial. Just where its high garden wall stood, a rank 
of modern villas now stand. 
Over the way from this stands the home of the Newmans, 
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which is parochially historic because it was the only house 
on that side of Downend Road, but six, about fifty years ago. 
Indeed, with its ancient water engine, there was a time 
when it stood the only house, and the only building except 
the old barn, on that side of Downend Road. The old barn 
near the Church is a fine old landmark, having stood here 
for 100 years or more before the Church was built. It was 
formerly owned by the Churchills, but is now the property 
of Sir C. D. Cave. 

On the hill stood the fine property (only just taken 
down) on the east corner of Soundwell Road. Here was a 
fine estate, going right back to Mr. W. Player’s times (1603). 
Part of this property remains as the home of the Guests a 
little way back in the lane. One Mr. William Player’s will 
deals with this property. 


1696 To Anthony Ettricke, Middle Temple, Geo. Johnson, 
and Wm. Ettricke, all that mess. called and known by Staple 
Hill House, out-houses, barnes, stables, gardens, and orchards, 
and backsides thereunto belonging. One close of pasture, two 
closes of meadow belonging to the said mess., and all one little 
messuage and meadow thereunto belonging, all which are in the 
said indenture; this same occupied by Wm. Powell, a//as Mitford. 


Until within the last ten years (1898) both these holdings 
were intact. The larger had been the home of the Toghills, 
then the Petersons, then of Miss Miles, and later of 
Miss Pigeon; then Mr. Henderson, and then , the 
builder. The smaller tenement was occupied by Mr. 
Superintendent Box. His daughter intermarried with one 
of the oldest and most respectable Mangotsfield families— 
the Thomases—who were intermarried with the Russells 
also. Afterwards Mr. R. Leonard owned and occupied. 
Both properties have given way to a rank of fine shops on 
the south side of Staple Hill, known as Broad Street. A 
little east of this stood the fine old home of the Jefferies’ 
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and the Watts’. The Jefferies, Watts, Hatchers, and Emets 
are the same family. Until quite recently this fine house 
was intact. 

Mr. W. Jefferies, who lived here, was the most prominent 
man of his day (1700 and onwards). It then passed into the 
hands of the Watts’ branch of the family. The Watts are 
thoroughly Mangotsfield for the last 300 years. We have 
the descendants with us to-day. Rev. Mr. Brodie lived 
here; so did the Rev. J. W. Dann. It then passed into the 
occupation of Mr. England, and is now no more. It has 
shared the fate of several other edifices which stand in the 
onward march of bricks and mortar. At the extreme end 
of Staple Hill, on the south side, and west of Tea Well Hill, 
stood the old farm of Mr. Newman, familiarly known as 
“Tommy Newman.” This has been taken down to make 
way for the villas, which now occupy the land on what was 
then the farm “barton.” On the other side of the road, 
somewhat nearer Bristol—now Mr. Robert Palmer’s dwelling 
house—is one of the most ancient houses in Staple Hill. 
This was then the home of a Mr. Green, who was a car- 
penter and builder. At this time there was no other house 
on that side of the hill until you passed Chapel Lane, now 
Berkeley Road. A feature of the hill at this time was a 
row of tall elm trees standing in a field, and no houses either 
on the hill or down Downend Road. ‘This was also the 
case on the north side of High Street—no shops—Griffiths, 
etc.—and no Hebron Chapel. Nearly opposite the present 
Post Office was Mr. Parry’s wheelwright’s shop and yard 
—dquite a big concern. The workshops stood back off the 
road. Right down behind Mr. William Bateman’s new 
house (Hill View) is the identical old cottage that stood 
in the days when the whole land around was forest heath. 
For years an old lame man by the name of Jones lived 
here, and acted as watchman over the whole of what is 
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now the nursery ground, etc. Very old men (84) have told 
the writer how they used to be chased by “old Jones” for 
bird-nesting, etc., in the wood and heath which abounded 
here in those days. 

In Soundwell the historic homes of the Bryants is now a 
heap. These Bryants are most ancient and honourable in 
this parish. William Bryant was a “ bailey” for the Sound- 
well pits. The house stood in the orchard opposite the 
Star Inn. Only a very little of the outer back walls now 
remains. The latest encroachment on this old homestead 
is that of the Staple Hill Football Club. Their ground is 
a part of Bryant’s old home. Other reminiscences might be 
added under this head, but we forbear. The antiquarian 
relics of our civil administration are only such as are usually 
found in all rural parishes. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that many lords of manors in Gloucestershire possessed 
the rights of a “ private gallows” long after the concessions 
of the Great Charter. Upon these, felons could be hanged 
who had been lawfully convicted within their Manorial 
jurisdiction. At’ one time no less than 45 claimed this 
peculiar privilege in this county. Most large towns had their 
gallows, pillory, gomstool, and tumbril, or ducking stool. 
The gallows is a well-known instrument of execution. The 
pillory was for slander or other illegal misconduct, and 
was an upright shaft, on a stool, with an arrangement 
on the top for the head and arms of the offender to be 
thrust into a frame with holes, to be detained for a shorter 
or longer period. . This instrument dates from before the 
Conquest, and was then called the “stretch neck.” By a 
statute of Edward I. it was decreed that every “stretch 
neck,” or pillory, should be of sufficient strength “so that 
execution might be done upon offenders without peril to 
their bodies.” Rushworth says this instrument was invented 
for the special benefit of “ quacks and mountebanks,” but it 
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was used for cheats of all descriptions. In 1287 the Mayor 
of London “ did sharpe correction upon bakers for making 
bread of light weight. He caused divers of them to be put 
in pillory, as also one Agnes Daintie, for selling of mingled 
butter.” Robert Ocham was pillored for perjury in the reign 
of Henry VIIL. In 1685 Titus Oates figured in the pillory. 
So did Daniel Defoe in 1703, but his endurance was more a 
glory than a shame. 

In 1837 the pillory was abolished in the United Kingdom. 
There is a specimen pillory in the unused chancel of 
Rye Church, which was last occupied in 1813. The other 
instrument of torture was the “ gomstool, tumbril, or ducking 
stool.” This was the ungallant method by which shrews 
were tamed in days of old. On the banks of a river, well, or 
pond, a long beam was so fixed that one end could easily be 
dipped into the water. At this end an armchair was firmly 
fixed. The method of punishment was: The scold was 
tied in the chair, and was “ ducked” according to the degrees 
of “ shrewishness” possessed by the patient. The last record 
of its use is that of the “London Evening News,’ April 
27th, 1745, when a woman was “ducked” in the river 
Thames under Kingston Bridge in the presence of 3,000 
people. The custom was most extensively employed during 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Lyson preserves the following record, dated 1572 :— 


Ss ae 

The making the Ducking Stool - = 50:78) 20) 
Iron work for the same ° 30 
Timber for the same - - 2 OS LO 
Three Brasses for the same, and 3 wheels 0 4 10 
413 2 


John Gay sings :— 


“Il speed me to the pond where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool ; 
That stool ¢he dread of every scolding queen.” 
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The earliest mention of the “ducking stool” is in the 
“ Domesday ” in connection with the City of Chester. 

To this succeeded the “branks,” or the ‘‘scold’s bridle.” 
This is a literal bridle, with an arrangement to silence the 
tongue, fastened behind with a padlock. The culprit, with 
this on, was led round the town by the Sheriff's officer by 
order of the magistrate. Many “ branks” are preserved in 
the different antiquarian collections in this country. Dr. 
Johnson, speaking to Mrs. Knowles, says: “ Madam, we 
have different modes of restraining evil—stocks for the men, 
‘a ducking stool for the women, and a pound for beasts.” 

As far as our parish is concerned, we have no evidence of the 
existence of either of these of which we have been speaking. 
Whether we can flatter ourselves that such instruments were 
not required in our midst, I will not hazard an opinion. The 
first and last mentioned by Dr. Johnson we had, and the 
last we have even now, though never used. There were 
“stocks” in both Mangotsfield and Downend. This was 
an arrangement whereby a culprit sitting on a rough seat 
had his legs thrust straight out into holes in a beam placed 
in front of them. The foot part of the arrangement could 
be fastened and locked. This foot frame was made with 
holes to accommodate more than one person at a time. 
The “stocks” at Mangotsfield stood almost in front of the 
Salutation Inn on the village green. Old men of Mangots- 
field can remember it in use. One informed the writer that 
the last he remembers in “ durance vile” was a woman. At 
Downend, just in front of the Green Dragon, once stood 
the “ stocks,” and also a “ whipping post.” This latter was 
an upright beam with an arrangement for fixing the hands 
high above the head for the purpose of exposing the back 
of the victim to its due sentence. A curious item exists in 
our parochial records of very recent date with regard to these 
instruments. It is of the date March 27th, 1809, and reads 
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thus: “Paid Mr. Green his bill for work done at the Church 
‘new stocks’ at Mangotsfield and repairing those at 
Downend, etc. 429 15s. William Thomas, churchwarden’s 
account.” These articles existed until they were quite rotten. 
They were never removed by authority, but fell away piece- 
meal through sheer old age. The last record of the 
-Mangotsfield ones is as playthings for children on the green. 
Many of our country parishes still have their “ stocks” pre- 
served as specimens of past forms of administering justice. 
As regards our “pounds,” the Mangotsfield one is still 
intact, but within the last ten years the Downend one has 
been absorbed. According to the Vestry minutes, permis- 
sion was given to “remove the pound,” providing another 
be put elsewhere. The old pound has been taken, and none 
other provided. It was on the right hand, about twenty 
yards beyond the Horse Shoe Inn, on the Westerleigh Road, 
opposite the big doors of Mr. Turvey’s stables. 

From time immemorial Mangotsfield had its 
pleasure fair, which was called “a revel.” Like all other 
fairs or “wakes,” it had its origin in a Church festival-— 
either the dedication of the Church or some feast of its 
calendar. The dedication of this Church was to St. James, 
and his day is July 25th; but this might not be the date of 
the “revel,” as in the time of Henry VIII. (1509) many 
“wakes” and other dedication festivals were transferred to 
All Saints’ Day or Lady Day in order to reduce the number 
of such holidays. AII that I have been able to gather with 
regard to our parish “wake” or “revel” is that it was a 
Tninity fair, and lasted two days at least, sometimes a week. 
The high streets were filled with the various accompani- 
ments of such celebrations—booths, stalls of various kinds, 
penny shows, “Annt Sally,” and the various and sundry side 
followings of this kind. People crowded in from far and 
near. I am told that the din, turmoil, and general tumult 


“wake,” or 
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when the “revel” was in full swing surpasses description. 
At best it was a “revel” pure and simple—“a feast with 
loose and noisy jollity.”. It got so bad that the real 
Mangotsfield folk could not endure it—they could not tolerate 
this drunken bout of rowdyism—so they made up their 
minds to put an end to it. In our parochial records we 
have the following notices with regard to its suppression :— 

1806. Resolved that application be made to the Magistrate to 


suppress the Mangotsfield revel, the same being usually held on a 
Sunday, and deemed highly injurious to the Parish. 


Then again :— 


1206. June 3rd. Resolved that the Vestry Clerk attend the 
Magistrates’ meeting on Thursday next to present a petition to 
suppress the revel of this Parish. 


Again :— 


1806. Resolved that when the Magistrates have given orders 
to suppress the revel that 1,000 hand bills be printed, and also 
advertisements published in the Bristol papers, Bath papers, and 
Gloucester Journal twice to inform the people thereof. 


HENRY Watts, Church Warden. 

Wm. THOMAS, | ; 

Wn. Jerrerigs, J 0777S. 
These extracts are from the Vestry minute book. 

In spite of the vigorous action of the local authorities, it 
took quite twenty years to do away with this “ revel,” with 
all its revolting debauchery and sin. Middle-aged men in 
our parish can well remember this “orgie” in full swing. 

In days of old there were turnpike gates on the south 
entrance of Mangotsfield. These were afterwards removed 
to the eastern end of the old churchyard. There was one 
at “ Roeyate” until within the last thirty years. One stood 
at the bottom of Cleve Wood Hill, where “old John” lived 
for years. In Mr. William Player’s time there was a pike 
adjoining the three tenements facing up the road, just below 
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the Green Dragon. William Blackmore now lives in one of 
these three houses. This was called the “ Sodbury Gate.” 
To the west of this pike there was an entrance into a narrow 
path which led right away through the Forest waste, after- 
wards “ Sartain’s Land,” right down to Bromley Road, near 
Fystors Court, now Cleve Dale. This lane followed what 
was then the boundary wall of Mr. Player's park (now Lady 
Cave’s). It was peculiar, inasmuch as it was walled off from 
the high road like the path on one side of Budgett’s Park 
at Kingswood. It was really a narrow path between two 
high‘walls, and was called Player's Lane. The actual stones 
of the foundation of this wall have only just been removed 
(1898) from the path, which even now runs high above the 
road below the Green Dragon. The pike which stood here 
was afterwards removed to the bottom of Wickwick Hill. 
Another pike stood at the bend of the road at Moorend, at 
the most northern end of Bromley. This was originally 
called “Brimble’s Gate.” There was also one at Vinney 
Green; this was called the “ Westerleigh Gate.” 

We are pleased to be able to insert the “ superstitions ” 
of the parish in the chapter of antiquities. The earlier 
inhabitants shared with the rest of the inhabitants of this 
country of 100 years ago the various dreads and supersti- 
tions which have now been mercifully dispelled by the 
advent of the schoolmaster and other causes. In former 
times, however, in “ Our Parish” the living were almost as 
much feared as the spirits of the other world. The “ Cock 
road” and “ Bedminster long gang” were the terror of the 
place. No one would think of going alone from Staple Hill 
to Mangotsfield beyond Hill House Lodge. Here they 
waited until a number of them were ready, and then they 
ventured down “ Bristol Lane,” or the high road from Staple 
Hill to Mangotsfield to the north of the Charnells. A great 
dread lingered in the popular mind for many years respecting 
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the locality outside of Downend proper—even the tract of 
land between Downend and Soundwell. The earliest houses 
in this direction were built in dread, and occupied with fear. 
Some of them even now exhibit the great concern displayed 
respecting bolts, bars, and shutters. Most elaborate precau- 
tions were taken in this respect ; and small wonder, for they 
_ were times of danger. 

As Mr. George Bennett was building one of the first 
villas.in what is now Victoria Street, a public notability, in 
driving by, said, “ Halloa, Bennett, what are you up to?” 
“Putting up a place for myself,” replied Mr. Bennett. 
“Oh,” says the party, “that is all right then, for I am afraid 
you would never let the likes of that in this out-of-the-way 
place.” The house is now occupied by Mr. Clark, the wheel- 
wright, and the speaker was Dr. Grace, “the old doctor.” 
How things have changed since then. 

Tradition records that his Satanic Majesty made frequent 
excursions out of Overndale House, “clad in complete 
armour.” This is where Mr. Pollock lived after Mr. Will. 
Harmar. 

“Grandmother's Lep,” it was said, was the resort of all 
manner of evil spirits and human robbers. By the way, the 
origin of its name is thus locally given: An old woman was 
riding to market with her butter and eggs. The brook in 
this place was very high, and the old lady was _ being 
pursued by robbers. Likea true-born Gloucestershire woman, 
she put her horse at the brook. He leaped it like a grey- 
hound. Her leap was her safety, and the origin of the name 
“Grandmother's Lep” (leap). I cannot vouch for the 
correctness of this origin of the name. 

At the “ lower water pit ” hobgobblins held their nocturnal 
revelries for years. The under part of the engine house was 
a dwelling-house for a long time. The woman who lived 
there seriously told the writer “they do say as it were 
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haunted, but I never seed anybody worse nor myself there. 
I brought up a vamily ther, and none on um were ever the 
wus.” 

“Gaugaw Mire Lane” was always associated with spirits 
and fiends. An old inhabitant informed the writer that 
“down there by they pigstyes devils or someut else was 
always about.’ People in this locality were scared out of 
their wits if they had to pass this lane after dark. 

At the bottom of “ Middle Pit Lane” there could often 
be seen, it was said, “four men with a corpse on their 
shoulders.” But though they could be seen, “they could 
not be touched.” 

“Balls Common” was a particular haunt of the spirits of 
the other world. People were always afraid to cross it alone, 
even in the day-time. One special dread of the people of 
Soundwell was “the hobb lantern,” or the “corpse candle.” 
This was a light which, it is said, always appeared to signal 
the approach of death in the locality. There was a similar 
superstition fifty years ago amongst the colliers of South 
Wales. An illustration of the origin of some of this supersti- 
tion was given me by one of the parties in the following 
transaction. This man had taken his horse down this 
identical lane to graze (Gaugaw Mire). It was on a summer's 
afternoon, and it was particularly warm. He felt drowsy, 
and, in fact, soon went to sleep on the bank. His next 
recollection is of hearing a whip violently crack, shouts of 
extreme terror, and seeing a man urge his steed to tts 
topmost speed away from the spot! He subsequently hears 
the report that “Mr. So-and-So had seen and heard the 
‘spirit that haunted Gaugaw Mire Lane.” 

To this day a certain person of Soundwell is remem- 
bered by the name of “Hag Will.” He was supposed to 
have been “ hag-ridden.” 

We rejoice to know that nearly all of this belongs to the 
days that are passed. 
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In the Ellacombe MSS. the writer came across some 
interesting references to a Mangotsfield worthy, which are 
.., as follows :— 


William Llewellin, the philosophical collier of Mangotsfield. 
He worked in the coal mines all his life, supporting his wife and 
family; he frequently spent whole nights in star gazing and study 
of the heavens ; he read Newton, Halley, Kiel and other learned 
authors, and informed “W.O.” that he laid out £30 in the 
purchase of books of science, which money he saved out of the 
labour of his own hands in his younger years. He made an 
almanack ; he ground glasses to greatest perfection, and to any 
focus required ; he made refracting, reflecting and double tubed 
telescopes, and also microscopes of every kind. He died Dec. 
3, 1773, aged 83 years. 


A certain “J. C.” has written this eulogy, dated Mangots- 
field, February, 1774 :— 


“He's gone, another Newton dies, 
His mortal part returns to dust ; 
His soul ascends to range the skies, 
And shines in glory with the first. 
What tho’ his fortune placed him low, 
And gloomy caverns gave him meat, 
Twas his that truest bliss to know 
Which dwells but seldom with the great. 
Oft would his aspiring mind 
Travel the wide creation o’er, 
And now through distant world on high 
His Maker’s glory to explore. 
But ah! how vain his studies here 
To show him all his soul desired. 
Tho’ much he knew, his soaring mind 
To greater knowledge still aspired. 
Amongst the glorious works of God, 
With new invention of his own, 
He sought discoveries of his power, 
To mortal eyes before unknown, 
He need not now these helps he sought, 
These artificial eyes he made 
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No clouds there intercept his view, 
No mist his prying eyes invade. 
Now is that knowledge all complete 
He laboured much in life to gain, 
For which his nights he sleepless spent, 
And exercised his fertile brain. 
Disrobed of all that clogs the mind, 
And hinders perfect knowledge here, 
He soars the regions unconfined, 
And sees the hand that rolls the spheres ; 
That hand unseen, that power unknown 
By mortal grovelling here below ; 
That made all nature’s vast machine, 
And bids her wheel His guidance know. 
He joins the angelic hosts on high 
That glorious Being to adore ; 
Fresh admiration and delight 
Reward his labours evermore.” 


“ce J. iG? 


Mangotsfield, Feb., 1774.” 


247 


There is another “epitaph” which has an antiquarian 
interest, if nothing more :— 


EPITAPH ON LLEWELLIN. 


“ Beneath this humble turf there lies 
An honest collier, learned and wise ; 
His mind by love of knowledge fired 
To wisdom more than wealth aspired ; 
And thought it was a happy lot 
To dwell with knowledge in a cot. 

To latest life from early youth 

His search was philosophic truth, 

And oft from nightly rest he stole 

To seek the charmer of his soul. 

In nature’s book, by nature taught, 

He learned to think as Newton thought ; 
And with an astronomic eye 

Measured the rolling orbs on high. 
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He knew the houses, motion, reign 

Of all the planetary train, 

And with precision just and clear 
Marked all the orders of the year. 

To him were Newton’s treasures known, 
And science made them all his own. 
What tho’ nor wealth nor honoured birth 
Distingulshed him from man on earth ; 
What tho’ nor state nor lettered name 
Enrolled him on the list of fame ; 

His soul aspired to nobler things, 

And left the world to lords and kings, 
Content to enjoy the better part, 

A knowing head and honest heart. 
Accept, O sage! the tribute due 

To worth so simply great as thine, 

And let the learned with candour view 


What friendship offers at thy shrine.” 
“ W. oO” 


Marshfield, Dec. 14, 1773.” 
(I have taken both these “ poems” from Ellacombe’s MSS, 
miscellaneous, p. 135.) 

This “W. O.” of Marshfield has also addressed some 
lines “on the death of Thos. Haynes, Esq., of Wick, 1776.” 
This Mr. Haynes is of interest to us, because he.was the 
brother of Rev. C. Haynes, who was our clergyman from 
1767 to 1805. 

Ancient records speak of “ Mangotsfield Grove.” There 
is no Grove now, but a part of the Rodway Hill Farm is 
called “The Grove.” It is a fine, large parcel of arable 
land to the north of Rodway Hill itself. Another Grove 
went by the name of Alvan’s Grove. I have not been able 

-to trace this. In all the old maps, Mangotsfield is pictured 
as being magnificently wooded. Trees abound on every 
hand. Quite a feature of every old sketch of the parish is 
the old wood plantations so finely laid out in long avenues. 
It is supposed that the valuable timber of the parish was 
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removed about the year 1617. There is every reason to 
believe that the timber of Kingswood Forest as a whole 
disappeared at this time, because in this year the King 
(James I.) sealed a patent for the express purpose of raising 
# 100,000 a year from his woods and forests (Braine). 

In Mrs. Henry Young’s care is a part of the antler of a 
red deer which was dug up some years ago in the “withey 
bed” at the foot of the “Charnells.” 

During quarrying operations in this same locality some 
years ago stone coffins were brought to light. This gives 
point to certai accounts respecting the name of our parish. 
(Cf. Matters Etymological—Mane-got-his-field (after a 
battle.) 

Items re “workhouse repairs” in 1774 may prove 
interesting to our tradesmen of to-day (1899). Here we 
have an insight into the materials used, and the prices paid 
in these days. 


Mason work, 3/6 per perch; paving stones (commonly called 
small paving), 1/8 per yard stone sills for windows, 2/- each (no 
dimensions given). For the roof, principals shall be good oak- 
quarters of sound elm; floor, elm boards ; joist, elm, 2in. thick 
and 6in. deep ; floors to be “rabbeted” at the price of £2 5s. od. 
a square ; window frames of sound oak, 5/- each (no dimensions 
given); door, 3ft. by Oft. 6in. (door of red deal timber); door 
frame, 5in. by 4in. in the square, to be of sound oak, with locks, 
hinges and thumb latch—the price. £1 5s.od. Roof covered with 
all proper materials, 14/- by the perch, whatever new tiles being 
wanted being excepted. Tiles delivered at £1 5s. od. by the 
thousand. Ceilings, 8d. per yard, plastered with two coats. 
Painting, 4d. by the yard. 


This has been taken from the old Vestry minute book 
for the year 1774, and relates to repairs and alterations then 
decided upon with regard to the poor house at Mangotsfield 
(not the large house now on part of the Common, but an 


older one, standing near the little old schoolroom). 
Q 
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The following document, of the date of 1739, shows the 
then condition of our parish and the disposition of certain 
of its inhabitants in regard of certain unlawful actions. 


Whereas several encroachments have been made on the 
Common belonging to the Parish, to the detriment of the Free- 
holders, We, the Freeholders, whose names are herewith written, 
do agree to prosecute such encroachers as on proper notice will 
not pull down their several encroachments, and that such 
prosecution shall be carried on and discharged by us in proportion 
to the value of our estates in the Parish. 


Thos. Player, Lord of the Manor. 


John Andrews. Chas. Rich. 
Thos. Baily. Elizabeth Powell. 
John Betts. Ann Jefferies. 
Edgar Guest. Richard Emerson. 
Nath. Arthurs. Jno. Parsons. 
Wm. Sartain. Stephen Watts. 
Abraham James. Chas. Emerson. 
Wm. Churchill. Chas. Emet. 
Edward Nichols. Edward Gitto. 
George Payne. Thomas Collins. 
Chas. James. Daniel Rich. 
Celia Ball. Robt. Guest 
Moses Lewelin. “for my Mother and self.” 
Thos. Fyfield. Benjamin Rome. 
Thos. Winstone. Jonathan Lennott. 
Francis Simmons. Wm. Browne. 

J. King. Daniel Wakeley. 
— Gillie. Isaac Baugh. 


In 1766 it was resolved in Vestry that “ the churchwardens 
and overseers wait on Mr. Payne, of Winterbourne, attorney- 
at-law, and have proper reports drawn to be by them laid 
before Mr. Chas. Bragge, Lord of the Manor, relating to the 
enclosure of the remaining part of the Forest of Kingswood 
not yet enclosed, and make report thereof to the next 
meeting.” 

In the previous May, 1766, it was resolved that “to 
enclose the remaining part of the Forest or Chase of Kings- 
wood in this parish which is yet unenclosed,” this being 
“much approved of by the parishioners now assembled.” 
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In April, 1770, it is “ordered that Chas. Hotchkiss, Esq., 
be commissioned to employ a proper person to inspect the 
common and waste lands of the Manor and Parish of Man- 
gotsfield, in order to see what cottages and enclosures are 
attempted to be illegally built thereon, and as fast and as 
often as any such buildings are attempted, to employ proper 
persons on behalf of the freeholders of the said parish legally 
to pull down the same; and that the said Mr. Hotchkiss be 
paid at such expense as he shall be at about the same, or 
about any persecution or persecutions that shall or may be 
commenced against him on account thereof ”—(this is rather 
confused, but I have given it verbatim)—“and that the free- 
holders do assemble on Monday next, at the Green Dragon, 
Downend, with such a number of men as their servants as 
shall be thought necessary in order to take down any 
enclosures as are already erected, and such cottages as are 
begun building and not inhabited, within the said parish 
on the common and waste places thereof.” 

Subsequent entries show that this resolution was carried 
into effect. Law suits followed, but the encroachments and 
enclosures were “rectified.” This must mean they were 
removed, and matters made right. 

In the churchwarden’s old account books are some very 
quaint and interesting entries. Here are a few from the 
one belonging to the early part of this century. A list on 
the fly-leaf is as follows :— 


Year. Amount. Churchwarden. 
1801 - 84 19 oO - Chas. Emet. 
1802 - 107 3 8 Chas. Emet. 
1803 = 73,10 § John Hales. 

os. Gibbs and 
1804 7 87 0 3 x i Croom. 
1805 - 65 15 7 - Jonathan Pendock. 
1806 - 6119 3 - Henry Watts. 
1807 : 8417 5 - Thos. Hedges. 
1808 - 175.03 01 - William Thomas. 
1809 - 36 6 8 - Stephen Cave. 


1810 - 24 6 7 - Charles Bryant. 
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Here the list ends, though the book is a record until 1895. 
The heading of the book is :— 


Disbursments by [the name of the Church Warden 
comes in here] for repairing and other necessary uses to the 
Parish Church of Mangotsfield, and also expenses attending the 
new burial ground of the said Parish, 1801 and 1802. 


This heading slightly varies from year to year. 


1801. SY eke 
May 28. Paid the freight of the new Bell from London o 14 0 
June 19. Paid Davis a bill for hanging new Bell =+ *§-10;-'0 
Oct. 4. Gave Ringers on Coronation Day - © 10 0 

Ditto, when peace was proclaimed’ - #7 1071020 

Nov. 5. Ringers 5th of November - - Sars | ° 

= Gave 5 wounded sailors going to Liverpool - o 6 
Paid David Milifant the balance of his bill for 

.: the Churchyard Wall and Poorhouse - 22 13 Io 

1802. 

Dec. 6. Messrs. Clarke and Son, a bill - = 5O.0PT =t6 
April. Paid expenses at College - - phates ay jek 
» 29. Paid at Visitation - - - sak «Sey flel 29 
Paid Wm. Puxton a bill - - - § 0 0% 
» 10. Paid a bill at the “Salutation” at Easter - 413 7 
(This was the Easter dinner, an annual event) 
Paid Leonard Jefferies a bill - - ai nta<tAsc0 
Stephen Davis, a bill - - - 1819 2 
M. Nichery, for building a wall against Mr. 
Watt’s orchard - - - nig BERL 6 
June 16. Paid Mr. Isaac Lewellin a bill the day of 
Consecration - - - = I25I7 2 
Received of Mr. Geo. Gunter the balance of 
account due 1795¢in the old Churchwarden 
Book - - - - = gh OAS 

1803. Paid for letter from Dudley - - = £02058 

July 10. Ould fat hedgehog - - - myn = Po Yang 


There are hundreds of entries respecting this animal. The 
record is full of such items as above. 
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4s. da 

1804. Mr. Gough’s bill for Easter Dinner - =. 65-739 
1805. Mr. Thomas’ bill for work done tothe Church 217 9 
Gave a woman with a pass - - =o ONO 40 

Betty Smith ill - : : =. 0200 


Gave Joseph L. Child a Shirz. 


Quite three-quarters of the records are cases of this kind. 


Mr. Green’s bill for work done in Church - 9 0 0 

Paid Mr. Collins a bill for the Clock - = 2 Toere 
1806. Paid Mr. Caton for fixing the boundary 
stones between Stapleton and Mangots- 


field Parishes : - - =" 4-hi+ 7 
Paid Mr. Clark for the faculty - pe ¢ eur 
Paid Rev. Mr. Parsons for officiating after 
Mr. Haynes’ death - : Sree Gian) 
Paid Mr. Maul’s Bill - - - Ss Samy a) 
Paid Mr. Harmer’s Bill : - - 2814 0 
A Curtain for the Church - : 2 - 251050 
1808. 
Jan. 19. Paid Messrs Greenway for work done to the 
Tower, Church, and Churchyard - - 61 9 oO 
Paid a bill for Plumber’s work done in the 
Tower : - : A ouigy to 


In the margin of this book there is a date, “ February 19th,” 
and then printed in capital letters these words, “Wm. 
Thomas planted the yew tree in the churchyard.” This yew 
tree is still in the churchyard, with a circular mound around 
it which is about the original height of the old churchyard 
before it was lowered. 

1809: Mr. Stephen Cave was churchwarden. This is the 
most neatly kept year of accounts in the whole book. 

In the margin at the end of the financial year 1810 is an 
entry, “165 dozen sparrows at 3d., £2 1s. 3d.” A particular 
feature of the whole of this book is the very large entry for 
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“sparrows heads.” One account is astonishingly so (1823 
to 1825) — ; 


1823. July. Sparrows’ Heads, 116 


Sep. ” ie 473 

1824. Jan. ” » 233 
June. ” ” 166 

June to Aug. ,, na 411 

to Dec. = A 147 
1825. Mar. = ‘ 308 


1884 Sparrow’s heads. 


A peculiarity respecting these “sparrows’ heads” is there 
is no record before 1800, and none after 1831. Alas! the 
poor sparrows, tempus 1800-1831. They must have had 
many and many a “ bad quarter of an hour.” 


f Ret Yar 
1810. Gave the Ringers, ringing for Lord Nelson - o 5 oO 
Nov. 2. Gave the Ringers towards their Feast -ped. 36-0 
» 5» Mr. Francis Greenway, a bill for surveying 
the Church - - : : 242 6 
1813. 
Dec. Paid Mr. Stephen Davis one moiety for 
repairs to the Church - - - 260 0 0 
Paid Mr. Harmar’s bill on’ account of the 
Contracts, &c. : - - - 32 60 
Paid Mr. Bayly’s, the proctor for the faculty - 14 12 6 
Paid the bill for repairing Church windows 
and the porch - - Se ODT 0 
1814. Paid Mr. Green’s bill - - 325 14 0 
1816. Paid Mr. Stephen Davis - : - 70 0 0 
1819. 
Mar. 11. Paid for tolling the bell when the oot was 
buried (omitted)  - . Pie OA en 
Mar. Paid Richard Cole for repairing the bells - 13 0 0 
Candles for Singers to practice - ae i ad. 
1820. Paid Luton for repairing Clock - eee OO 
1822. Paid Stephen Emet for guilding Clock - 5 © 10 
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EBs 
1825. Williams’ bill for whitewashing Church a ar ey 
Paid Davis” - - - : - 140 0 0 


1828. Paid Richard Cole’s bill for re-casting and 
hanging the tenor bell, and balance of a/c 24 19 oO 


1831. Paid for 2 letters about the Cholera’ - = 020.4 
Nov. Paid J. Bampton for ringing the bell for the 

late King - - - - - ‘0 16 0 

1832. Paid for printing 500 bills on the Cholera - 1 5 © 
1833. Paid W. Light as Beadle a year’s salary -Prat0.s0 
Paid for letter from Portsmouth - Ree oO 

1837. Bell at the King’s Funeral — - : °o10 0 
1838. | Gave the Ringers at the Coronation - at SO 
1839. Ringing bell on Queen’s Marriage’ - - 0 60 


Entries such as “Gives a man with a pass,” “Gave a 
woman with a pass,” cease after 1831; and also the entries 
respecting the “ sparrows’ heads” about the same time. 


1846. To rate for the purpose of purchasing a site of 
house and piece of land of Mr. Stephen 
Watts to be added to the Parish Church 
Burial Ground, in accordance with the 
resolution of the Vestry, held May ist, 
1846, and under the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Church Commissioners, at 7d. in 
the pound” - - - - - 286 7411 
1846. Received of the Rev. R. Brodie, subscriptions 
(see minutes of Vestry Book, Sept. 4, 1846), 
for the purchase of the site of Tanner’s 
Cottages - - . - - 40 0 0 


These arrangements are also noticed in Chapter V. :— 
Noy. 5. Mr. Watts, the purchase of his house and 


piece of land : : - - 160 0 oO 
Interest thereon - - - a, Wee De 
Nov. By Cash paid for the site of Tanner’s 


Cottages conveyed by the Church Com- 
missioners - - - - - 40 00 
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Sd 
1846. Paid Messrs. Ray, Hoyle and Bush their bill s 
of costs relative to the purchase of Mr. 
Stéphen Watts’ house and piece of land for 
new burial ground - : : cil fe MS. i 
Paid Mr. Maule, of Her Majesty’s ate 
for conveyance of the same : 28 12 6 
Paid Mr. Goolden as to Tanner’s Cottages, 
&e. - : “ - a. 9 ok eG 
To Mr. Geo. Davis, i aot 169 sip of 
wall pillars, &c. - 30 12 6 
1847. Coal for Chapel-of-Ease - - =e 1° 16010 
Thos. Hawkins as Beadle - - es Mie IPS 
1848. Paid Messrs. C. & S. Clarke for the Con- 
secration of new burial ground - STA ONS 
1851. Memorandum. 
The Churchwardens reported that damage 
had been occasioned to the spire and 
weathercock of the Parish Church, the 
repairs of which cannot yet be defrayed. 
ROBERT BRODIE, Chairman. 
1852. Repairing the Steeple - - = Ni 0%0 
Ann Flook, salary, washing, &c. - eee ee) 


(Before Ann Flook occurs the name of Betty Amsbury. 
Ann Flook’s name first occurs in 1845.) 
Joseph Bamford, Clerk’s Fees, &c. - ee es 
(This Mr. Bamford’s sweetness still lingers in Mangotsfield. 
The universal opinion is “a sweet, patient old Christian.” 
He lived to a great age.) 
1853. | Memorandum. 
The sum of £65 17s. 534d. is placed to the 
credit of the builder’s contract for re- 
building the boundaries of the Parish 


Church. 
1854. Messrs. Pope, Bindon & Clark as per bill - 5 15 6 


In 1860 first appears printed forms for Government 
returns respecting “sum received in respect of Church or 
Chapel rates in the parish of 
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Mr. Peache’s name first appears as chairman in 1860. The 
following other names also appear: J. H. Pocock, T. O. 
Stevens, John Croom, J. R. Protheroe, Josh. Green, Tom 
Peterson, John Rugg, Robert Rogers, H. Young, Geo. Jones, 
W. Hoskins Low. 

After 1868 a subscription list appears, but no rate levied. 

1873 is the date of the last entry respecting Josh. 
Bamford as clerk. This is followed in 1874 by William 
Mansfield. The following item entered by Rev. C. Haynes 
in 1774 is of interest :— 


In 1769 Jno. Emet was appointed Clerk in the room of — 
Collins, deceased. In 1774 Wm. Bamford was appointed in the 
room of Jno. Emet. 


This William Bamford was the father of Josh. Bamford, 
whose name lingers on until 1873. 

1874: K. N. Brandon signs as chairman. 

Subsequent events are too modern for further record. 

The following is a copy of an old Mangotsfield will. Mr. 
J. Challoner Smith writes thus: “I find only four Mangots- 
field wills in the Prerogative Court down to 1583. They 
are—1533, Sir Thos. Berkeley; 1560, Robert Arden (the 
Ardens rented Rodway Manor House of the Berkeleys) ; 
1572, Thomas Coolymore; 1582, Robert Waldron.” This 
Waldron’s will runs thus :-—— 


Will of Robert Waldron, 1582, A.D. To be buried in the Parish 
Church of Mangottesfelde, in the aile before my pew door. My house 
and ground called Easton Wick, which I dwell upon this day, to my 
son-in-law John Roe, he to give for four years after my death upon 
Good Friday 3/4 to the poor. To my coz Peter Watkyns and his wife 
my best brass pannikin, and one dozen of pewter, 4 platten, 4 
porringers, 4 saucers. To all my Godchildren 2/- each, excepting to 
those specially mentioned as follows:--To my Godchild Nich. 
Bateman, 2 sheep. To Robert Watkyns, 2 sheep. Arthur Roe, 2 
sheep. My servant Elizabeth Hope, a cow that hath one calf in the 
Forest and one ewe and a lamb. To my daughter Cicely Roe my 
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best brass work, 4 platten, 4 porringers, 4 saucers. To Francis Paker 
a little brass crocke. To my tenant Agnes Dashell 10/- and 5 cheeses. 
To Thomas Prigge 2 kein. To his wife 1 candlestick. To his 
children 4 platten, 4 porringers, 4 saucers. I order 40 dozen of bread 
and r1o/- in money to the poor of the parish. To my neighbour John 
Thomas my cross-bow and his bent with 3 arrows and one boulte 
which I did use to carry when I was commanded to wait upon my 
master. To Wm. Tilly one bullock 4 years old. To my Lady Hon. 
Margaret Poyntz one gemmed gold ring. To my master Sir Nich. 
Poyntz my signet ring of gold, begging him to assist my overseers if 
necessary. To my coz John Sandford my best feather bed with 
coverlet and furniture. To his sister Elizabeth Sandford 3rd-best 
crock and 2 brass candlesticks. To Edward Bateman my mare, 
gown, sword, dagger and one cow. To Elizabeth Vincent one 
platten, one porringer, one candlestick. To Edward Tyler one 
pannikin, my leather breeches and doublet. To Cicely Row, my 
daughter-in-law, all goods not otherwise willed, and I appoint her sole 
executrix. Edward Bateman and Thomas Prigge to be overseers. 


Witnesses ;—Thos. Sandford, Thos. Hope (clerk), John Thomas, 
David Lacys, John Hill, John A. Price and others. 


Robert Waldron was buried 4th June, 1582. 

Last, but by no means least, are two matters of the 
deepest possible antiquarian interest. Leland, librarian to 
Henry VIII. (1535), in his “Itinary,” vol. vi, p. 72, gives 
us an item of deepest interest: “ Magatesfeld, alis Magnus- 
felde—it was ons withoute fayle a nunnery. Parte of the 
cloyster standethe yet. It is now the Lorde Barkleys.” 
This note is taken direct from the “ Itinary,” and Dugdale 
quotes it word for word. Tanner, in his “Notitia Mon.,” 
also quotes this, calling the place “ Mangersfelde,” and adds 
these words: “But no other account of any religious house 
here hath yet occurred” (Head Glo., note 24). Fosbrooke 
says “this nunnery was at Bury Hill, but the Chapel 
belonging to St. Peter is all mention of it.” Fosbrooke has 
confused the Church at Mangotsfield, which was a chapel- 
of-ease to St. Peter, Bristol, and the nunnery of which 
Leland writes. One wonders what the “ it” of Leland refers 
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to: “ Jt was ons without fayle,” etc. Simply a ruin, or the 
Church itself, or what stood near where the Church now 
stands? Alas! the pity of it; we cannot tell. This one 
thing we do know—all traces of this nunnery are as clean 
gone as though it had never existed; we know not even 
where it stood. The only item that remains which can have 
any possible connection with this nunnery is that the small 
copse at the foot of the Charnells is called “ Nun’s Wood.” 

Another interesting relic of bygone days stands in the 
middle of Cleve Hill Farm, lying between Bromley Heath 
and Baugh’s Farm. It is a small square space walled all 
the way round, and now planted with fir trees. In the east 
wall near the entrance gate is a stone tablet with this 
inscription :— 

“ FRIENDS’ BURIAL GROUND. 1657. 750 interments, prior to 
the year 1800, were registered at Cirencester. The entrance is 
upon a piece of pasture through roads from Bromley Heath to 
near Bath Farm, from the great road from Downend to Coalpit 
Heath.” 

Very little evidence remains in this “acre of God” as to 
those buried here. On the right-hand side of the entrance 
are the remnants of some headstones, evidently out of their 
original places, being built into the wall. An examination 
furnished the following names, initials, and dates :— 


John Player, Stoke Gifford. Oct. 14, 1707.- 24 years old. 
“M. P.” 24 first month, 1730. 70 years old. 


— P — day of first month, 1730. 71 years old. 
[This stone is broken, so that the first part is missing.] 


“S. B.” 1712, — [Stone broken.] 


William and John Davis. 1723. 
Elizabeth Davis. 1724. 
Joseph Davis. 1728. 

[These are all on one stone.] 


Isaac Player, son of John Player, Stoke Gifford. 
[The lower part of this stone is gone.] 
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These are the only records remaining of the 750 interments 
specified by the tablet on the wall outside. Three out of 
the four headstones are those of the Players. 


By the great kindness of Mr. F. F. Tuckett, of Frenchay, 
the writer is able to furnish the following account of this 
deeply interesting spot. 


DOWNEND BURIAL GROUND, in the Parish of Mangotsfield. 


1657—16 April. “Released in Fee Samuel Bampton to William 
Wooley, with six others, of all that piece or parcel of meadow 
or pasture ground containing by estimation the eight part of 
an acre or thereabouts lately enclosed with a stone wall out of a 
certain close of ground of the said Samuel Bampton called 
‘Wildmoores Orchard,’ and before such the enclosure thereof 
was part of the same close situate in Mangotsfield aforesaid 
between a paddock of the said Samuel Bampton on the east 
side thereof and the said close called ‘Wildmoores Orchard’ 
on the west and north sides thereof, and a paddock of one 
William Wooley on the south end thereof, and is parcel of a 
tenement wherein he the said Samuel Bampton now inhabiteth.” 


1674—7th May. “Lease William Wooley to John Truman with 6 
others for 60 years, if John Wooley would so long live, at the 
annual rent of a peppercorn if demanded of all that piece parcel 
or plot of ground containing by estimation 20 perches, be it 
more or less, late parcel of a close of the said William Wooley, 
situate at or near Moorend within the Parish of Mangotsfield 
aforesaid, and called ‘ Wildmore,’ and lately separated from the 
same and enclosed with a stone wall and now used together 
with another parcel of ground there for a Burying-place, with 
all appurtenances except 4 perches of ground or thereabouts, 
lying on the southward side of the said piece or plot of ground 
for a burying-place for him the said William Wooley, his 
Executors and Assigns, and his and their family or families.” 


1724—6th and 7th July. “ Lease and Release in Fee Charles Harford 
and Nehemiah Champion and their wives Rachael and 
Susannah, daughters and co-heiresses of John Truman to John 
Champion, with to others, of all the above recited premises in 
trust that as soon as 7 are deceasea the 4 survivors shall convey 
the same to themselves and 7 others.” 
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1773—5th and 6th March. “Lease and Release in Fee Jobn 
Champion, John Player, Young Simmons Windle, Joseph 
Sturge, John Gayner, John Powell, Charles Trusted, Timothy 
Rawlins, Isaac Player, Walter Sturge, and Christopher Young, 
in trust that when their number is reduced by death to 4 the 
surviving shall convey the said premises to themselves and 7 
others to be by them nominated.” 


Modern Description. 1800. “This burial ground is bounded on the 
eastward side by land belonging to the Vicar of Marshfield, 
through which lands is the way to the said burial ground ;. on 
the southernmost end and part of the westward side by lands of 
Samuel Windle, and on the remainder of the westward side and 
on the northern end by lands belonging to the Vicar of 
Marshfield.” 


1806 —“ Leased, Release John Player, John Gayner, Charles Trusted, 
to William Gayner, John Gayner, Jun., James Hunt, Thomas 
Gregory, William Mullett, Joseph Storrs Fry, Young Sturge.” 


1844—“ The ground is 44 yards long and 34 yards wide at the north 
end, but only 27 at the south end, giving an area of about 1,520 
yards wide, with 186 trees growing.” 


1857—“ Release John Gayner and William Mullett to Philip O. 
Tuckett, Jun., William Gayner, Edward Sturge, Alexander 
Tuckett, William Bowley, Francis Fox Tuckett, John Gayner, 
Jun., Edward Harwood, James Hunt, son of Josiah, Lewis Fry.” 
Description, “1 rood and 12 perches enclosed by wall (No. 778 
in tithe map), and bounded on north and part of west by close 
of Geo. Shearer, Vicar, and remainder of the west by Jacob 
Player and Sturge, and in east and south by aforesaid G. 
Shearer.” 


1863—-“ Lease from P. Tuckett and others to Walter Sturge as yearly 
tenant at 25 shillings per annum, free from any deductions 
except that the tenant shall be reimbursed for repairing the 
gates and walls. The ground never to be dug deeper than 18 
inches.” Friends’ Registers record more than 750 burials in 
this ground. The present occupier is Geo. Bridgman. 


1867—Map and description by Joseph Y. Sturge. 


1866 — 9th month. Transfer by the Quarterly Meeting to the Frenchay 
Monthly Meeting. 


1868—The deeds, etc., were delivered over accordingly. 
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Mr. Walter Sturge, of Clifton, writing in May, 1898, says 
of these buried in this ground: “I imagine they lived in 
the neighbourhood of Frampton Cottrell, Winterbourne, 
and adjoining parishes, but this is conjecture. In a chart 
of the Player family compiled by my father is a William 
Player born at Marshfield, 1630, and he had a son born 
1659, of whom it is stated ‘ buried at Downend,’ there being 
a stone there dated 1730, aged 71.” 

It is of deepest interest to note that the part of the stone 
spoken of above as being now in the south wall of 
this “acre of God” is the tombstone of this identical 
son of William Player. The first part is broken off. All 
we haveis“ .. P . . day of Ist month, 1730. 71 
years old.” The last burial here was in 1818, and the place 
is now in the hands of the Friends themselves. It is a grass 
plot within its four walls. There are some fine fir trees 
growing inside. It has an iron gate, which is rightly kept 
locked. 

This house associated with Mr. Samuel Bampton was in 
existence until some fifty or sixty years ago. It stood just 
opposite the present Quakers’ burial ground, partly out on 
the “waste,” and partly back in the field. It was a typical 
Mangotsfield house—that is to say, it had its pointed dormer 
windows in the roof, and it was covered in front with an 
immense vine. Its last occupants were the Everetts ; Joshua 
Everett rented this place of the “ Quakers.” This Joshua 
had three sons associated with him in this holding—Joseph, 
John, and William. It was quite a large house, accommo- 
dating two or three families. One son went abroad (to 
Jamaica), and amassed a fortune. The house got into dis- 
repute through some of its inmates contracting the “ yellow 
fever.” After this no one would occupy this place ; it quickly 
fell into decay, and now (1899) there is no evidence of a 
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house ever having stood here. Some members of the Everett 
family lie in the Downend Baptist Chapel burial ground. 

The following is comparatively modern, though of deepest 
interest as a part of the past history of “ Our Parish.” The 
Rev. Christopher Haynes was in charge of both Syston and 
Mangotsfield, and there was only one service in either church 
once a fortnight, on alternate Sundays. Rev. Robert Brodie 
was the first resident clergyman, and even he, for years, 
worked the parish from Clifton. He was associated with 
the Rev. Hensman, of Clifton parish, and ultimately settled 
down in Mangotsfield, and lived, first of all, in the house cf 
Mr. Henry Watts, Staple Hill (afterwards lived in by Rev. 
J. W. Dann, M.A., and now pulled down); then in the 
“Chesnuts” (W. G. Grace’s home; now Mr. J. Cunning- 
ham’s) ; and also in the “ Cedars,” where he resided at the 
time of his resignation in 1859. His two last sermons were 
preached in Mangotsfield and Downend on October 16th, 
1859, and the texts were—Morning, at Mangotsfield, 2 Cor. 
i. 14; evening, at Downend, Heb. iii. 2. The congregation 
was very large on each occasion. 

On the Monday (October 17th), he was the happy recipient 
of a splendid testimonial, in the shape of an engrossed 
address and handsome polished oak chest, in which were a 
highly-chased coffee and tea pot, sugar basin, cream and 
ewer of the latest pattern, with caddy spoon and sugar ladle, 
elaborately worked ; also a nice kettle to match, elegantly 
engraved, on tripod stand. On one side of the coffee pot is 
Rev. R. Brodie’s crest, and on the other these words are 
engraven: “This tea service is presented to the Rev. R. 
Brodie, M.A., as a freewill offering of attachment, by parishi- 
oners of Mangotsfield and a few friends, upon the occasion 
of his retirement from the perpetual curacy of the parish, 
which he has held for the last 37 years. October 17th, 1859.” 
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The other articles have the crest one side, and on the other 
the words, “ Mangotsfield testimonial, 1859.” The testi- 
monial was presented by Dr. Hy. M. Grace, the father of 
“W. G.,” in a neat speech. The address was as follows :— 


To The REV. ROBERT BRODIE, M.A. 


DEAR S1R,—We, whose names are subscribed, beg your 
acceptance of the accompanying silver tea and coffee service, with the 
other articles now before you, as a freewill offering of our attachment 
and gratitude for your services during the long period of thirty-seven 
years that you have been perpetual Curate of the Parish of Mangots- 
field, and we earnestly pray that the Divine Blessing may rest upon 
you and your family now and for ever. 


This address was engrossed and signed by 250 persons. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


The Etymology of Our Parish. 


ss OCAL names—whether they belong to provinces, 

cities, and villages, or are the designations of rivers 
and mountains—are never mere arbitrary sounds, devoid 
of meaning. They may always be regarded as records of 
the past, inviting and rewarding a careful historical inter- 
pretation. (Taylor, “ Words and Places.”) 

This being so, a brief examination of our local names will 
by no means be labour in vain. We do not intend giving 
an exhaustive list, but just some of the chief designations 
of our parish. 

But “the investigation of the etymology of local names 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, arising from the fact that, 
unlike our words, they constantly outlive the language from 
which they are derived, while successive races transform 
the old names which they have received so as to make them 
significant—to themselves. (Taylor, “Names and their 
History.”) 

First, then, as regards the name of our parish itself— 


Mangotsfield—it is differently given and variously derived. 
265 R 
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In “Domesday ” it is called “ Manegodesfeld” (1080); in 
1231 it is called “ Manegodesfielde” ; in 1260 it is “ Man- 
goldesfelde” ; in 1362 it is written “ Magnusfelde.” Later 
on it was called “ Mayerefelde,” “ Magatesfelde,” and again 
“Magnusfelde.” In 1545 it is “ Maggotisfilde.” Leland 
(1535) calls it “ Magngots Filde” and “ Mogetesfelde,” alias 
“Magnusfelde.” In 1571 it is ““ Mangoghfield.” In 39 
Elizabeth it is “ Maggersfelde,” and then “ Mangersfelde,” 
“ Manguersfelde,” “ Mangottesfelde,” “ Maungersfeld,” and 
finally “ Mangotsfield.” 

It is variously derived. Some (Leland and Atkyns) give 
a historic derivation, viz.: “Mane” was a Saxon General 
who fought and won’a great battle in an open glade just 
outside the Forest, at a spot now called the “ Charnells,” 
and in consequence “ Mane-got-(his)-field.” A local distich 
given by many writers seems to favour this interpretation. 

“ By Charnock’s Mane got his field, 
And shed his blood on Rodway Hill. 
They rode, some say, to Standfast Gate, 
And fought their way from Bridge of Yate.” 

As a matter of history, great battles were fought in the 
neighbourhood in Saxon times, particularly that of “ Deor- 
ham,” now Dyrham, only a few miles away. Stone coffins 
have been found in the “ Charnells ” when the hill was being 
quarried. Others derive it from a Saxon named “ Mangot.” 

Rudder explains it as a description of the nature of the 
locality, thus: “ Maen,” British for stone ; “ coed,” or “ goed,” 
British for wood; and “ fille” means a hill. “Maen-goed- 
fille” —a place of stone, in a wood, on a hill. This is by no 
means bad. Our parish is emphatically of stone and on 
stone. Stone abounds, and we are noted for it. We are 
a part of the old Forest, hence a wood (“coed”), and we 
are certainly on a hill (being as high as the Observatory at 
Clifton). 
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Again: “Maen” (stone), “goed” (a wood), “feld” (a 
clearing in a wood—Anglo-Saxon) ; hence “ Maengoedfeld.” 

And once more: “ Man” (a district—Celtic), “ goed” (a 
wood), “feld” (a space cleared of timber). “ Mangoedfeld” 
—a district in a wood cleared of timber. 

These latter are the most likely, for they are more in 
agreement with what we find in the earliest records of our 
parish. Though actually in the Forest of Kingswood, yet 
not of necessity densely covered with timber. Often much 
of the area included in the Forest of old was simply large 
tracts of uncultivated ground—waste land and scrub land— 
and very frequently, belt from belt of timber would be 
divided by large open glades. It is very possible that far 
away back in earlier times these glades had been cleared 
for a purpose. This was notably so with regard to Kings- 
wood Forest, and especially so with regard to that part 
which is now our parish. (Rodway Hill is said to be an 
actual undisturbed portion of the ancient Forest.) And we 
read of a large open glade which skirted the south-east side 
of the hill, upon which the “ Lodge in the highest part of 
the Forest stood.” This would be that part extending 
from Mangotsfield right away through Warmley to Hanham 
and the river Avon. 

Our next word must be “ Downend.” At first sight, the 
derivation of this seems very simple. Downend—the end 
of the down. But this is not so. Our area never was a 
“down” in the sense of a large open space. Until very 
recently it was mostly forest, thickly wooded. Its old form is 
“Downing” and “ Dowend.” In the oldest maps “Downing’s 
Green” is the name of the northern part of the parish 
under Bury Hill, now Baugh’s Farm and Cleve Hill Farm. 
Some say a retired military man named Downing lived, in 
days gone by, in one of the chief houses in this locality, and, 
being largely connected with the place, his name became 
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linked with it. This is not a very satisfactory explanation, 
but for certain the name “ Downing” abounded. We read 
of “Downing’s Quarries,” “Downing’s Church,” and 
“Downing’s Common.” ‘The old people of to-day: always 
say “ Downing,” not “ Downend.” 

“Don,” “dun,” “down,” are from the Anglo-Saxon “ dun,” 
which means a hill or a down. Downs, we must remember, 
are “ridges of high land” (Cf. Purdown, Winterbourne 
Down). Furthermore, the root word “dun” is associated 
with a hill fortress. “The position of ancient Celtic strong- 
holds is frequently indicated by the root ‘dun’ (a hill 
fortress), a word which is closely related to the modern 
Welsh word ‘dinas.’ ‘Londunum,’ now London, formerly 
the fortified hill” (Taylor, 149). The ancient “ Downend” 
was just under the fortified “Bury Hill,” and thus quite 
agrees with the above derivation. The parish of Downend 
now includes a large number of places with other equally 
distinct names. 

“Moorend” (anciently “More-end” and “ Moring”) 
comes next, because it is given as a “ hamlet” of Mangots- 
field by all county historians. 

“Moor,” “more,” “mere,” “mir,” “mor” (Anglo-Saxon). 
“Mere,” or “mdr,” means a moor (a hill or high ground) ; 
and “mar,” “mér,” “mor,” anciently meant water, as well 
as sea—(modern sense, a bog, a tract of watery ground). 

Until comparatively recent times, this end of the parish 
was more or less covered with water. The river Frome is 
in this locality, and there is always abundance of water. 
This abundance justified the name “ Moorend.” 

Now comes “ Staple Hill,” in the parish of “ Downend.” 
In the oldest maps there is marked a large tree, and this is 
called “Staple Hill oak.” This stood on the right-hand side 
of “Tea Well Hill,” in what was “Tommy Newman’s” 
orchard, and afterwards “ Sheppard’s pits ground.” 
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“Staple” means market; and hill is from the Anglo- 
Saxon “hyl,” “norse holl” (an elevation of ground). 

“Some of the local centres of Anglo-Saxon trade are 
denoted by ‘staple,’ a word which has undergone some 
changes in meaning. It now signifies the established mer- 
chandise of a place; thus we would say lace is the ‘staple’ 
of Nottingham. But the term was formerly applied to the 
place rather than to the merchandise, and our forefathers 
would have said Nottingham is the ‘staple’ of lace. In 
local names—as Dunstable and Barnstaple—this word 
‘staple’ denotes a place where merchants were wont to 
store their goods” (Taylor, 254). The earlier English word 
for “ staple” was “chipping’—(Cf. Chipping Sodbury, etc.) 
—and the later is actually “market” (Cf. Stowmarket, 
Wickham Market, etc.). Too evidently, then, “ Staple Hill” is 
a centre of commercial importance which dates from those 
early days when wood, coal, and stone were in great demand 
from this locality. Then “Staple Hill” was the “market” 
of our “staple” trade. 

“ Soundwell” has puzzled us not a little. The local tradi- 
tion is, when the pits were being first sunk the experts, 
shouting in the shaft, as they usually did, to test the coal- 
giving: possibilities of the locality, would say it “sounds 
well”; hence the name “Soundwell.” There are, however, 
other very curious names within the old Forest area which 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for—names of old works 
round and about such as “Flash Away,’ “John Jacks,” 
“ Made for Ever,” and even “ Nowhere.” 

A reasonable explanation might be as follows. The 
“weald” of Kent and Sussex is the remains of the ancient 
forest called “ Andredesleah,” the northern boundary of the 
South Saxon, and was 120 miles by 30 miles. “ Weald ”— 
German, “wald” (wood). “Well” Street is the Roman 
road which ran through this wooded tract. “Well,” the 
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ending of this district (Soundwell), might reasonably have 
the same derivation, for it was in the heart of the Kings- 
wood Forest. This fact also accounts for the “ley” and 
“den” and “field” of our parish, of which more later on. 
Again: “ Will,” “well” (English), “weiler” (German), 
“villiers ” (French), “ville” (Normandy), means a habitation, 
an enclosure, an abode, a house. “Sound” also means 
healthy ; hence Soundwell—health dwellings. 

Further, “Sound” means perfect ; hence “ Sound-weald ” 
—perfect wood, or a district of good timber. Wood or timber 
was an extensive article of commerce in this locality from the 
earliest time, especially about 1650 and onwards. Originally 
Soundwell did not include all that now goes by this name. 
A large tract on the south-west boundary was known as 
“ Mellow Green,” and was a noted pasture as far back as 1610. 

“Berry,” or “Bury” Hill, is of simple but interesting 
derivation. “Fortified camps, whether of British, Roman, 
Saxon, or Danish construction, are very commonly marked 
by the word ‘bury’” (Taylor, 172). 

“ Bury ” means a camp, and is related to the Anglo-Saxon 
“beorgan—German, “bergen ”—to shelter or hide. Such 
places were mostly on hills, and came in time to denote a 
“hill fortress,’ corresponding to the Celtic “dun.” Bury 
Hill—a fortified elevation; “dun”—a hill fortress. The 
Roman camp is on Bury Hill, and the land at its southern 
side gave the parish of Downend its name—“dun” end. 

Broom, heather, fern, sedge, grass, and rushes are the 
source of many English names. Bromley is an illustration 
of both descriptive and local characteristics, and Bromley 
Heath is an instance of the latter. Names derived from 
certain plants which abounded in the locality are very 
common in England. This part of the parish abounded 
in the small shrub called the “broom” (Sarothamnus 
Scoparius) ; Anglo-Saxon, “ brom ”—broom. (Cf. Bromwich, 
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Bromsgrove.) “ Iey”—(Anglo-Saxon, “leah”)—an open 
space in a wood. Again: Anglo-Saxon, “lay,” “ leigh,” 
“lJeag”—a lea, or plain, or land untilled. “The ‘leys’ were 
the open glades in the wood in which the cattle loved to 
lie. The root of the word— leah’ or ‘lea’—is the verb ‘to 
lie’” (Taylor). “ Bromley is ‘Bromleage’ or ‘ Bromlea’ in 
ancient charters” (Taylor). Hence “ Bromley””—an open 
space in a wood where the “broom” abounds. 

Bromley was a part of the old Kingswood Forest, and 
also of the smaller Chase after 1228. Norden’s survey 
makes a special mention of Bromley—“and so down by 
Bromley Heath to Fistors Court Gate, and so round 
Bromley Heath, by Mr. Player’s house and grounds,” etc. 

Bromley proper is on the left as one goes to Moorend, 
and Bromley Heath is on the right as one goes in this same 
direction. 

“ Heath ”—(Anglo-Saxon, “hoeth”)—is itself a general 
term for a shrub of low stature and many varieties, and is 
also applied to a place overgrown with “heath” shrub. 
“Bromley Heath”—an open glade overgrown with “ heath” 
(possibly the “ broom ” itself). Fine samples of the “ broom ” 
still grow near the river in this locality. 

“ Pendennis” includes quite a large portion of our parish. 
Some associated the name with some Frenchmen of the 
early part of this century, but this is utterly wrong. The 
name goes back for more than 200 years, and possibly 
further; but we have documentary evidence of Pendennis 
as far back as 1680. 

“Pen” (Cymric) means “ head,” or “ top” (Gadhelic Ben). 
“Pen” often occurs in the names of places, particularly in 
Cornwall and Wales. There is a Pendennis in Cornwall. 
“Dennis” is a corruption of “dinas” (also Cymric), and 
means a city or fortress. How the name came to be applied 
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to this part of our parish I cannot explain. The reason 
does not appear, but such is the name, and such the 
derivation. 

“Cleve” next demands our attention. “Cleve,” “cliff,” 
clough,” “ clew,” “cleo,” “cleugh ”—(Anglo-Saxon, “clif ”) 
—a cliff, cleave, or cleft. (Cf. Clevedon, Cleveland, Clifton.) 
Rudge gives “clive, : 


“ 


» 


clev”—Saxon for an ascent. We 
have a Hundred of “Cleve” in the division of “ Kiftsgate.” 
There is a Cleve in the parish of Yatton, with its “ Cleve 
Toot.” 

“Cleve” is a favourite name in our parish. We have 
Cleve Hill (some say the mansion of Mangotsfield Manor), 
Cleve Dale, Cleve Wood, Cleve Lodge, Cleve Hill Farm, 
Cleve Tea Gardens, and a Cleve Road. There was formerly 
a Cleve Cottage. 

Rodway. This is the name of one of our parish Manors 
—the one so intimately associated with the Berkeleys, 
Blounts, and Merediths. It is now called Rodway Hill. 
Some derive it from “road,” “way,” “hill,” because of the 
roadway across the hill; but this is childish, and cannot be 
seriously held. The roadway across the hill is compara- 
tively modern, while the Manor and house are hundreds of 
years old. Besides, the old road was on the north-west side 
of the. house, and not over the hill at all.) Others have a 
more fanciful derivation still. A battle, it is said, was fought 
here at one time. One party rode away—hence the name. 
This is worse than the former. We have already referred 
to the numerous places which have taken their names from 
the shrubs and plants in the locality (Cf. Bromley). All 
the names in England beginning with “ Rod” have a con- 
nection with the “reed’”—a common water plant which has 
a hollow, knotted stalk like a cane or even “rod.” The 
“way” is the Celtic “wy” (pronounced “ way”), and means 
water, or watery. (Cf. Con-way, Med-way, Sol-way.) 
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This agrees with the former condition of the locality. At 
the north-west foot of the Vineyards we have the Charnells 
Brook. Originally this brook over-ran the land. This 
formed a watery marsh—a bog, or piece of swampy ground 
—on which grew an abundance of “reeds.” The “rod” 
(reed) “wy” (way) would be an apt and naturally charac- 
teristic name for the locality (Rodway). This view is con- 
firmed by what we read of Sir Thomas (5) Berkeley in 
connection with the Charnells Mill—(Cf. Chapter Manorial) 
—by the fact that a portion of the estate here is still called 
the “Withey bed”; and the further fact that in an old 
indenture (1783) this withey bed is specified; and in an 
earlier indenture is the item “and four acres covered with 
- water.” “Rodwy” (Rodway)—reeds and water. 

Rudgeway, or “Riggeway”—this is the other (3) 
Manorial portion of “ Our Parish.” 

“Rudge,” or “rigge,” means a back or ridge (possibly a 
reference to “Purdown”—a ridge on the north side), and 
“way ” the ordinary road, or the “wy,” applied to the water 
of the Frome at the foot of “ Purdown.” 

“The British trackway is called the ‘ridgeway ’—Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘hrycwg’ (‘ hrycg ’—a back, or ridge). This word 
“hrycg’ is written ‘ric’ in Domesday ” (Taylor). 

“Over.” This, we think, connects us with a very remote 
period—to no less a time than when our coast-line was 
entirely different to what it is now; to a time when the 
county of Somerset was one vast sea of water, with one or 
two island exceptions—(Cf. Athelney, now Glastonbury)— 
and when the waters of the Severn nearly washed the 
northern foot of Almondesbury Hill. In that parish we 
have a hamlet called “ Over.” There is “ Over” near Cam- 
bridge, and we have “ Wendover.” “ Over”—Anglo-Saxon, 
“ ofer” ; German, “ufer’”—means a “ shore,” and is always 
the name of a place situated near the banks of some river. 


(Ingram, Sax. Chron.) 
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It has had a variety of renderings. In an old map it 1s 
“Woover’s Hill”; in the depositions of 1629 it is “ Over’s 
Corner”; somewhat later it is “Overs Hill”; and has 
now been corrupted to “Overn Hill.” “Overn” is quite 
wrong, and must have arisen from its being easier to pro- 
nounce. We have Overn Hill, Overndale, Overn Lodge, 
Overndale Villa, Overndale Road and Overnhill Road, and 
Overnhurst. 

Barton, the original Manor, is “bere” (Anglo-Saxon, 
barley); “tun,” a town. 

Linkcombe: “Llin” (Celtic), a still pool; “cwm ” (Celtic), 
combe—an enclosed valley. There is a pool there, and it 
is an enclosed valley. 

“Ridings ” is interesting—not horse ridings, but “ thring ” 
(a third). There are three separate portions, thus named: 
The “Two Ridings” of Mr. Till’s farms, on the south-west 
of Cave’s Lane ; and “ Mark’s Ridings,” the portion between 
these and Downend Church (Pig Lane, Dial Lane, etc.). 

“ Charnells "—-Anglo-Saxon, “cyrran” (to turn). The 
hill so-called turns right round. 

“Dibden.” “ Hurst,” “ley,” “den,” and “ field,” connect 
us at once with forest land. 

“The ‘hursts’ were the denser portions of the Forest ; 
the ‘leys’ were the open glades ; the ‘dens’ were the deep, 
wooded valleys; and the ‘ fields’ were the little patches of 
‘felled’ or cleared land” (Taylor). “The ‘dens’ were the 
swine pastures” (Taylor). “Den” means a deep, wooded 
valley, and is a Celtic word, “den,” adopted by the Saxons. 
“There are forty-two instances of this word in the names 
of Central Kent alone” (Taylor). 

“Dib” means low, or lower. “Dibden”—a low, deep, 
wooded valley. This name formerly included the whole of 
the land of Mangotsfield in the north-east corner. Since 
this it has been divided and sub-divided. When owned by 
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the Berkeleys of Stoke Gifford, it was in one large property. 
So also in the days of the first Robert Guest. Dibden is 
the lowest and one of the most boggy parts of the parish. A 
lane there, is called “ Green Lane,” because it is always moist 
and fresh; being so low, it is constantly supplied with 
moisture. 

Stanbridge is “stan,” “ridge” (or “rigge”)—“ stone 
ridge.” 

Stockwell Hill: “Stoc,” a stockade, or fold, for cattle; 
“well,” weald, wald, well (wood)—hence a fold in a wood. 
This locality was well in the old Forest, and also in the 
later Chase. 

Black Horse explains itself. 

Vinney Green is “mouldy” green. This is near Dibden. 

Emerson’s Green—from the Emersons, who owned the 
farm near by. 

The names of the farms are from former owners— 
Pomphrey, Hallen, Hooper’s, etc. 

Many of our places are thus named: Cave’s Lane, Croom’s 
Hill, Skelton’s Hill, Betts’ Barton, Maggs’ Lane, Jordan’s 
Lane, Watts’ Lane, Hawkins’ Lane, Taylor's Lane, Pratten’s 
Lane, Haynes’ Lane, etc. 

Many of our field names are full of interest, but their 
original signification is a matter of the irrevocable past. 
Such names as the following must have a history: Wild- 
moor, Priestless Land, Holliday Ground, Hanging Lands, 
The Brooms, Bam Land, Pit Close, Coldwyers, Pensylvania, 
Piccadilly, Saddlebags, Full Sack, etc., etc. 

The river Frome ought not to be forgotten, because of the 
convenient and wealthy harbour it makes for the City of 
Bristol. It riseth at Dodington and Rangeworth, not far 
from Sodbury, and then runs to Acton, Hambrook, Stapleton, 
and under the walls of the City (Atkyns’ History of 
Gloucestershire, p. 19). This is called the Lower Frome, 
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and must not be confused with the Frome in Somerset. It 
receives the “ Laden” at Frampton Cottrell, and enters our 
parish at “Damason’s” Bridge, winds round and forms our 
northern and north-western boundary, separating us from 
Winterbourne and Stapleton parishes. 

Frome: Celtic, “ffraw,” meaning brisk, or lively; also 
full of motion, bustle, agitation. Asser writes it “fraw” 
(Celtic), which means a torrent, streaming, gushing. The 
Anglo-Saxon word is “frum, which means rapid, or 
vigorous. This splendidly describes our “only river,” for 
it certainly deserves all these terms. It is brisk, it is often 
a torrent, and is frequently rapid and vigorous. Our little 
river has been the cause of untold mischief to the City of 
Bristol, as its waters have constituted its various floods 
from time to time, notably 1882 and 1889, when boats had 
to be requisitioned to navigate Broadmead, and when even 
the old St. Bartholomew’s Church in Union Street was 
flooded. The ancient form of this word is retained in the 
name of the parish of Frampton—“Framton,” town on the 
Fram. Formerly Frenchay was called “ Fromeshaw,” 
meaning the “shade of the Frome.” This is an allusion to 
the shady avenue of trees on the river's banks. 

The various bridges of our parish across this stream are 
as follows: Damason’s Bridge, the extreme north-east 
extremity of the parish; a stone bridge to the west of the 
camps associated with Mr. William Player; another stone 
bridge 300 yards lower down, near the file mill associated 
with the name of Mr. Tuckett; the next near Mr, Tinklin’s 
(formerly Mr. Jona: Tucker’s house); and then a particu- 
larly strong and lofty two-arched bridge at the bottom of 
the hill below Cleve Wood. The other is lower down still, 
and is called Frenchay Bridge, and is at the bottom of 
Urford’s Lane. This is a one-arched bridge, and has a 
tablet on its north side with this inscription: “ Frenchay 
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Bridge, built by subscription, 1788 A.D.” One peculiarity 
of this stream, in both.ancient and modern times, is the large 
number of mills of various kinds which have been built 
along its banks. Norden’s survey map of 1610 shows a 
large number, viz. : “Kinges Myll” (most northern), “Wither- 
lyas Myll,” “ Whitwood Myll,” “ Curtys Myll,” “ Lathe Myll” 
(most southern). All these mills are upon the banks of the 
Frome at present, but have changed materially from the 
days of Norden (1610). 


CHAPTER TX 


Conclusion. 


O™ feels that enough has been said with regard to ~ 

“Our Parish,” though the subject is by no means 
exhausted, nor have the whole of the available records been 
given. There are, however, specimens given of each depart- 
ment of the manifold aspects of the origin, development, and 
history of the life of the place. Just one or two matters, then, 
as a conclusion. 

No history of this locality would be considered complete 
without a special reference to him who has made our parish 
a household word, not only in the English-speaking world, 
but throughout the inhabited globe—Dr. ‘W. G. Grace. 
Lives and notices of “W. G.” abound in profusion—his 
records and performances are scattered world-wide—so that 
we do not attempt anything in this way. Prince Ranjit- 
singhi, in his recent book on cricket, says: “W. G. is the 
greatest cricketer ‘born or unborn, and to him ‘we owe 
the modern revolution in batting.” Two traits in the 
character of this marvellous man are, in our opinion, at least 
as praiseworthy as his great achievements with bat and ball, 
and these are, his wonderful love and admiration for his 


mother, and his great affection and gentle condescension 
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with regard to children. It is an open secret that “ W. G.” 
rare'y missed spending Sunday afternoons with his mother 
at their home at the “ Chesnuts,” Downend, as long as she 
lived ; and the writer well recalls occasions of “ W. G.” in 
childish sport with tiny little ones. In the eighties the 
great man was hors de combat with a split finger on his right 
hand. The Vicar of Downend, his brother-in-law, had 
organised a birthday outing for the smaller members of the 
Grace famtly. They were at Lincombe, and cricket was the 
order of the day. To see “ W. G.” playing with all his heart 
and soul, in spite of a bad finger (he had to play left- 
handed), with the little folks, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. It gave an insight into character which could not 
be obtained at the Oval or Lords, or any county ground. 
Too evidently our parish has an important future before 
it. We are now an adjoining parish of the City of Bristol. 
Already there are indications of what we must very soon 
become. Through the public spirit and enterprise of the 
Bristol Tramway Company, we are placed within easy reach 
of the City. Their splendid electric system, with its frequent 
car service, must develop the parish. The depot in our 
parish, now finished, at a cost of £6,000, is the finest 
in their possession, and one of the finest in the country. 
One hears of factories in contemplation here and there, and 
Messrs. Wathen and Gardiner have already completed a 
large factory in connection with their wholesale clothing 
industry. An important and necessary item of our develop- 
ment has just been brought to a successful completion, viz., 
our parochial drainage scheme. The result of this extensive 
and expensive work is that this important district now 
possesses a splendid system of drainage and adequate and 
efficient disposal works. The latter are at Moorend, near 
Winterbourne Down, and have cost £6,100 out of the total 
sum of 433,000 which has been expended. Twelve acres of 
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land were procured for the purpose, but as only part will be 
put to immediate use, the other part will be let until required 
for any extension. So complete is the present provision 
that it is not anticipated an extension will be needed for a 
long time, though of course there is the building extension 
of the district to be remembered. The local authority 
naturally had this in view to some extent in the present 
works. The buildings on the ground consist of an engine 
house of neat design, with a tablet setting forth the date of 
its erection and the names of the officials concerned, a fore- 
man’s residence, and the various precipitation tanks. The 
“sludge” is to be disposed of for farm purposes, and the 
effluent runs into the Froom. Nine-inch pipe sewers are laid 
with mains of 12in. and 15in., whilst an 18in. main takes the 
sewage direct to the works. The system adopted is what 
is known as the “ international.” The sewage is chemically 
treated with ferozone, and runs through a series of tanks until 
a wonderfully clear effluent is obtained. The working capacity 
of the tanks is 1,200,000 gallons, and the clarifiers work at the 
rate of 300 gallons per cubic foot, whilst the filters can deal 
with 1,500 to 2,000 gallons per superficial yard. The whole 
work has taken between three and four years to complete. 
There were two contractors—first, Mr. Krauss, and then 
Mr. H. Roberts (of Birmingham). Mr. W. L. Le Maitre 
was the engineer. 

We are also supplied with good water, having two separate 
companies. in our. midst—the Bristol, and the West 
Gloucester Water Companies. The gas mains are in many of 
our leading thoroughfares. We are splendidly and healthily 
situated, and only want prudent and wide-awake local 
government to become one of the most important places in 
Gloucestershire. 

Just a closing word with regard to its people. Though 
of old boisterous, turbulent, and intractable, many with a 
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most inadequate sense of meuwm et twum (mine and thine), 
yet the bona-fide Mangotsfieldians of modern times, both 
men and women, are fine specimens of English character— 
somewhat reserved and undemonstrative, sturdy, splendidly 
independent and properly proud, yet affable, affectionate, 
hospitable, honest, sincere, and scrupulously clean. Great 
depth of character for “weal or woe’”—good Christians or 
fearful sinners, magnificent friends or terrible enemies, yet 
peaceable, persevering, industrious, loyal, and contented, of 
fine physique, tall and handsome ; in a word, of such a kind 
as will compare, and not unfavourably, with the inhabitants 
of any part of the inhabited globe. 

And now our task is over. We have traced the locai 
nistory from the time when the sounding horn of the Saxon 
huntsman awoke the echoes of the silent woods for many 
miles around; we have sketched the destiny of the earliest 
lordly dwellers of the original homes of the place; we have 
given examples of the desperate struggles connected with 
the ownership of the “ liberties” of the Forest; we have 
recorded the increase of the population and the multiplica- 
tion of their homes ; we have pourtrayed, as best we could, 
the manifold aspects of the life and development of the 
place ; we have followed our local evolution step by step 
from the “ brave days of old” to the privileged days of this 
haughty nineteenth century. 

Whole streets of houses now stand where once the red 
deer calmly browsed ; the electric car now flies swiftly along 
where once the Forest keeper walked in solitude and 
silence; the days of the “liberties” are over and gone; 
possession is no longer a matter of great expense, disturbance, 
and law suits. In a word, the Forest, once the haunts of 
game, is now the busy centre of a vast hive of humanity ; 
and the Chase is now the area of a vigorous city suburb 
destined, at no distant date, to play no inconsiderable part 


in the annals of the history of the human race. 
Ss 
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We confess to having been greatly fascinated with the 
search into the records of this interesting parish. Much time 
has been given up to this pursuit. Wading through various 
and sundry matters respecting the parish has been no light 
task. We can only conclude by saying that there is no rural 
part of England which will more amply repay labour in this 
respect, and no rural portion of the land that has a more 
remote, more fascinating, more stirring, and withal a more 
honourable and praiseworthy history, than this “ Our 
Parish” of “ Mangodesfelde.” 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


The Sbipway Pedigree Fraud (1896). 


WE have purposely avoided putting this matter into the 
actual letterpress of this history, preferring to have it in 
the form of an appendix. To the present genera- 
tion the facts of the case are notorious, but in order that 
there may be no mistake in the future, we give a brief 
resumé of the salient points of this outrageous transaction. 

A certain Mr. R. W. Shipway (Colonel in the Queen's 
Westminster Volunteers, and living at Chiswick) desired to 
have some enquiries made into his family history. He got 
introduced to a man named Herbert Davies, as one who was 
likely to aid him in this matter. This was in December, 
1895. An engagement was at once made, and the matter 
forthwith taken in hand. This Davies (“ Dr.” Davies, as he 
called himself) was soon very busy with this affair. By a 
series of what have been proved to be frauds, forgeries, and 
deceits, he soon apparently established a pedigree that must 
have satisfied the most ambitious of men. Long and high- 
flown accounts appeared in our local papers in November, 
1896, respecting the “investigations made at Mangotsfield 
Church by ‘ Dr.’ H. Davies, B.A. (Oxon), of London.” There 
was naturally much excitement respecting this matter at 


the time. The following are the special items “ unearthed ” 
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by “Dr.” Davies: A seal, with the “ Shipway crest” was 
found—(sold to Davies by “an old man of Mangotsfield, 95 
years old.” Evidence of this was forthcoming, given by 
Bucknell, the son of the man who sold the seal) ; six entries 
in our parish registers were found relating to the “Shipway ” 
family ; a “ Shipway” tomb was found, with the name on a 
coffin lid; a “ Shipway ” figure was dug up in the chantry ; 
a “Shipway” inscription was found on the beam of the 
belfry, dated 1541; other “Shipway” inscriptions were 
found on the original plaster on the wall of the niche in the 
chantry ; the name “ John Shipway ” was found on the tomb 
in the south wall of the nave. 

Davies took great pains to locate the “ Shipways” in one 
of our old homesteads, but this even he failed to do. At 
other centres other works of this kind went on. At 
Worcester and Gloucester “ Shipway” wills were “discovered” 
which went to substantiate what had been “found” in 
Mangotsfield parish. The upshot of all this was that the 
man Davies was sent to penal servitude for three years. 
The whole matter was a horrid series of systematic and de- 
liberate forgeries. There is no substratum or tittle of truth in 
any particular item in connection with the whole case as far as 
our parish is concerned, or elsewhere. No Shipway has ever 
had any connection or association with “Our Parish,” good, 
bad, or otherwise. The name never once occurs in the annals 
of the parish of Mangotsfield. To some of us locally, the 
whole thing was a stumbling block from the first. The 
“Shipway” items were utterly at variance with all the 
authentic records at our disposal. From the second and 
third chapters of this book it will be seen that something 
was known about the two figures in the chantry. The 
belfry was only added in 1687, by Mr. Jona: Tucker. 
Andrews’ tomb was well known, with its shield and coat of 
arms; and in addition to the duplicate of the registers 
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of 1720, there was the copy made by Rev. T. H. Ellacombe 
in 1845, with no “Shipway” in it. Altogether, our minds 
were firmly convinced that the whole Shipway claim was a 
gross fraud. Jn other quarters suspicions were aroused 
respecting the wills. Matters reached a climax in July, 1808, 
when Inspector B came to Mangotsfield. He had no 
difficulty in getting the real facts of the local aspect of the 
case at first hand. The matter had been brought before the 
Bishop of Bristol as early as May of this year (1898). He 
also moved the Treasury, and the sequel we all know. As 
far as the desecrations of our parish are concerned, we are 
pleased to note that, by the liberality of Sir C. D. Cave, the 
whole matter is to be arranged as it was before the advent 
of “Dr.” Davies into this our ancient parish of Mangots- 
field. In the accompanying plate can be seen some of the 
forgeries connected with “Our Parish” and this notorious 
Shipway fraud. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese has kindly sent me the 
following communication with regard to the settlement of 
this matter :—“ As soon as the verdict was announced, the 
Bishop of Bristol directed that a faculty should be applied 
for to remove the glass case and inscriptions, and to restore 
the tombstones in the churchyard to their proper places. He 
further directed that the forged inscriptions, etc., in various 
parts of the Church should be removed, and had the forged 
entries in the Parish Register erased by the Registrar of tie 
Diocese, and an entry made in the Register setting forth the 
circumstances.” 

(This has now been actually done. March, 1899.) 
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